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NEW CHURCHES.—No. XXXV. 
St. Georee’s Cuurcu, SHEFFIELD. 
Woodhead and Hurst, Architects. 


THIS edifice is situated on an emi- 
nence at the western extremity of the 
town of Sheffield, and was built by 
his Majesty’s Commissioners out of 
the public grant. The cost of the 
building was about 15,0001. 

The ground on which the Church 
is built was consecrated as a burial- 
ground several years previous to the 
laying of the first stone. This ceremony 
took place on the 19th July, 1821, the 
day of his late Majesty’s Coronation ; 
and this being the first of the New 
Churches built in the town, the cere- 
mony was rendered very interesting 
by a numerous attendance of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants and the public bo- 
dies in procession, with several bands 
of music, and an immense concourse 
of people. 

The Church is in the Gothic style, 
which prevailed about the 14th cen- 
tury, and consists of a handsome 
tower with clerestory above the nave, 
two side-ailes, and a neat bold pro- 
jecting porch. In the interior of the 
Church are a nave and side-ailes, and 
spacious galleries supported upon oc- 
tangular pillars. At the east end, and 
on each side the altar, are two rooms, 
a vestry, and robing room. 

The Church measures 122 feet long, 
and 67 feet wide, and will contain up- 
wards of 2000 persons, 800 of the sit- 
tings being free. The arches which 
support the clerestory are moulded, 
and the ceilings thrown into compart- 
ments, ornamented with bosses at the 
intersection of the massive ribs. 

The organ gallery is placed at the 
west end, above the other gallery. 

The great want of Churches in this 
increasing populous town had been 
long felt and acknowledged, and to 
this no doubt is mainly to be attri- 
buted the great number of dissenters ; 
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for in no town in the kingdom are 
there more able and zealous divines. 

The tower of the Church becomes a 
fine object seen from the surrounding 
country, and the efiect of the other 
parts of the building, on a near inspec- 
tion, are pleasing and elegant. 

This building is from the designs of 
Messrs. Woodhead and Hurst, the 
architects of Christ Church, Doncas- 
ter, a view and description of which 
were given in our vol. c. ii. 489. 





Brampton New Cuurcu. 
Woodhead and Hurst, Architects. 


This Church is situated on the 
Chatsworth road, about one mile west 
of the town of Chesterfield, in the pa- 
rish of Brampton, and was erected 
partly by private subscription, and 
partly by a grant from the Parliamen- 
tary Commissioners. 

The style of architecture adopted is 
that of the religious edifices of the 
14th century. A square tower at the 
west end, capable of containing eight 
bells, forms a pleasing feature in the 
surrounding landscapes. 

The Church is 70 feet long, 46 feet 
wide, and in the interior 27 feet high. 
It is finished in a neat plain manner 
having a gallery at the west end only 
at present, although the width is suf- 
ficient to admit side- galleries, which 
are intended to be hereafter added, 
when the population shall require this 
additional accommodation. 

The first stone of this Church was 
laid on the 2d of February 1830, by 
His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 
amidst the greatest concourse of 
persons ever assembled at Chester- 
field; and it was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
during the summer of 1832. 

Near to the Church, there has been 
erected a remarkably neat School, in 
the Norman style of architecture, the 
expence being principally defrayed by 
voluntary subscription. 
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ON THE TRADE OR OCCUPATION OF A SCRIVENER. 


THE term Scrivener, though gene- 
rally known, is not well understood ; 
and the attention of many has been 
turned to an inquiry into the general 
business, or calling of a Scrivener. 
Johnson defines the term as derived 
from the Italian word Scrivano; and 
he gives examples as to the meaning 
of the word from Shakspeare and 
Dryden; the former using the word 
as denoting ‘‘one who draws con- 
tracts ;’”’ Dryden as one “‘ whose busi- 
ness is to place money at interest.” 
Todd, in his edition of Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary, adds a derivation of the term 
Scrivener from LEscrivain (French), 
from the old word scriver, to write. 

Both the Italian scrivano, and the 
French scriver, were evidently de- 
rived from the Latin scribere; the 6 
is changed into v, as in tavern from 
taberna; and the participle scribens, 
thus changed to scrivens, comes very 
near to the word Scrivener. 

It appears that the business of a 
Scrivener was originally that of draw- 
ing contracts and other documents ; 
and, in a commercial country like 
England, a person of that profession 
was soon resorted to for effecting the 
negotiation of money loans, and for 
preparing the necessary contracts the 
securing the repayment. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his Romance 
of the Fortunes of Nigel, with his 
usual accuracy on antiquarian points, 
introduces the character of a Scrivener, 
“living in that neighbourhood of 
Scriveners, Temple Bar,’’ who is em- 
ployed by George Heriot to draw and 
engross some legal documents. The 
duties which Sir Walter Scott has allot- 
ted to this Scrivener, shew that he well 
understood the nature of the occupa- 
tion of a Scrivener at that period. 

The term is now used and taken as 
denoting a description of persons, who 
were made liable to the operation of 
the Bankrupt Law, by the Act of 21st 
of James I. chapter 19, and who have 
been continued so liable in all the 
Acts relating to bankrupts which have 
been subsequently passed. In the 
Act of James, they are described “as 
persons using the trade or profession 
of a Scrivener, receiving other men’s 
monies or estates into their trust or 
custody.” 

Since then the legal meaning of the 


term has so continued, and Lord Chief 
Justice Gibbs, in a later day, has de- 
fined it in the following manner: “In 
order to make a man a Money Scri- 
vener, he must carry on the business 
of being trusted with other people’s 
monies, to lay out for them, as occa- 
sion requires.” 

It is in this character that attornies 
and solicitors are made liable to the 
Bankrupt Law; for that portion of 
their occupation relating to the pro- 
secuting of suits in the courts of law 
and equity, is not a trading; but the 
drawing of deeds and managing money 
loans,-being by degrees taken by them 
out of the hands of the regular Scri- 
veners, constitutes them persons car- 
rying ou a business or trade, and they 
are thus put upon the same footing 
with regard to the Bankrupt Law, as 
other traders. 

1 have been led into a consideration 
of this subject by casually meeting, a 
short time since, a printed copy of a 
report, which was presented in 1748 
to the Court of the Scriveners’ Com- 
pany in London. It was the result of 
an inquiry entered into by the direc- 
tion of the Court, for ascertaining the 
constitution and powers of the Com- 
pany, which had, in former years, 
been one of considerable consequence, 
but had, at that time, fallen very 
much into decay ; and is at this day, 
1 believe, of still less importance. 

The report is rather long, and I have 
therefore transcribed only such por- 
tions of it which seemed to me suffi- 
cient to give a correct idea of the oc- 
cupation of Scriveners in former times 
in this country. The quaintness of 
some of the passages is rather amusing. 

The report commences by stating, 
«That the Scriveners of London have 
been, time out of mind, a Society or 
Company by prescription, and were 
originally called Common Scriveners, or 
Writers of the Court Letter, of the City 
of London: and that the proper busi- 
ness of a Scrivener was to make char- 
ters and deeds concerning lands, tene- 
ments, and inheritances, and all other 
writings which by the common law or 
custom of the realm were required to 
be sealed.” 

‘‘That the business of a Scrivener 
was reputed and esteemed such a craft, 
art, occupation, mystery, or trade, as 
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no one, by the custom of the City of 
London, could or ought to follow or 
exercise therein, without being free 
of the City, and bound as apprentices 
are bound to other trades. That there 
was extant an ancient Book belonging 
to the Company, called their Common 
Paper.” 

This book, they stated, shewed their 
ancient origin ; that they were called 
“« The good folke of the craft of Scry- 
veners of Courte Letter, in the said 
City.” 

It contained many directions as to 
the instruction of their apprentices ; 
and an entry in the Common Paper of 
the date of 1497, contains the follow- 
ing order of the Company :— 

«« That, forasmuch as divers Appren- 
tices have been taken, continued, and 
served their apprenticehood within the 
said fellowship, that have not had their 
perfect congruity of grammar, which 
is the thing most necessary and expe- 
dient to every person exercising and 
using the Scyence and Faculty of the 
said Mystery. And in default whereof 
they cannot have the perfect knowledge 
and cunnying of the said Scyence, 
wherethrough oftentimes they err, and 
their acts and feates been incongruous 
and not perfectly done, to the great 
reproach and slander of the said fel- 
lowship. It is therefore ordained and 
enacted, by the common consent above- 
said, that every person of the said fel- 
lowship”’ (shall take his apprentice in 
a manner there described to the War- 
den to be examined) “‘ if the said ap- 
prentice has his coryruity of grammar 
or not.” 

If it were found that he had not, he 
was to be sent ‘to Grammar School 
until such tyme as he have, or by rea- 
sonable capacity may have positive 
Grammar, or at least that he be com- 
pletely erudite and learned in the books 
of genders, declensions, preterits, and 
supines, equivox and sinonomes, with 
the other petty books.” 

This was to be strictly attended to, 
under the penalty to the master of a 
certain fine. This was followed by 
strict regulations that the apprentices 
were not to be allowed to certify or 
witness the sealing or delivery of any 
deed, evidence, bond, writing, or con- 
veyance whatsoever, unless they had 
been duly bound for one year. 

The report then goes on to state, 
that the Hall of the Company had 
been burnt at the fire of London, and 
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the book called the Common Paper, 
and an ancient book of accounts, were 
the only documents preserved. 

That in the 14th of James I., a 
Charter was granted to the Company 
of Scriveners, under the denomination 
of Writers of the Court Letter in Lon- 
don, by which Charter, all persons 
using the art of Scriveners within 
London, and three miles thereof, 
without being free of the Company, 
were made liable to pay two shillings 
and eight-pence per annum ; and whe- 
ther these persons were otherwise 
freemen of London or not. 

That the Company formerly made 
visitations twice in every year, to take 
an account of persons using the art of 
a Scrivener. That at a Court of Al- 
dermen, held on the 26th October 
1632, John Emans and Joshua Maynes, 
public notaries, were ordered to pay 
certain fines, for not having paid the 
annual sums; and these convictions 
were followed up by proceedings 
against other parties. That these visi- 
tations were continued until 1705, 
when they were discontinued. 

That this discontinuance was in a 
great measure occasioned by the Clerk 
of the Company being at that time 
superannuated, and by the misfortune 
which befel the Company soon after- 
wards by the loss of their books and 
evidences, but which had a short time 
previously been found. 

That by many entries in their books 
notaries and attornies had paid quar- 
terages. 

That a case had been submitted to 
an eminent counsel, to advise whether 
persons living out of the City of Lon- 
don, who used the craft or occupation 
of a Scrivener, and had not served an 
apprenticeship thereto for seven years, 
were liable to pay fines. 

That the counsel had given it as his 
opinion, that no person could carry on 
the business of a Scrivener in London, 
or within three miles thereof, without 
being a freeman of the Company, un- 
der the penalties mentioned above. 

The Committee conclude their re- 
port by recommending the Company 
to take proceedings for recovering their 
ancient rights and privileges. 

I find in Maitland’s History of Lon- 
don, folio, 1756, in speaking of the 
Scriveners’ Company, it is stated, 
«This Company being reduced to low 
circumstances, thought proper to sell 
their Hall in Noble Street, to the in- 
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corporation of Coach Makers. They 
are at present endeavouring, by course 
of law, to oblige all attorneys of the 
City to take up their freedom in their 
Company.” 

I do not know how far the Scri- 
veners’ Company carried their pro- 
ceedings; but Attorneys, the Scri- 
veners of the present day, do not pay 
any thing to the Company, and but 
few of them, 1 dare say, know that 
there is such a worshipful Company 

W. L..D: 


in existence. 
— oan 
Mr. Ursan, June 3. 

IN the parish of Killilaugh, alias 
Killead, county of Antrim, near the 
extremity of a headland called Bally- 
ginniff-point, which extends into the 
great lake of Neagh, are some remains 
of a castellated building, formerly the 
seat of a branch of the potent family 
of ONeill. Of this mansion little is 
at present known; its scanty ruins 
have ceased to interest the curious, or 
even, to attract the inquiries of the 
antiquary; and so extremely vague is 
the oral history of the neighbourhood, 
that the ruins are commonly called, 
“*the old Cathedral.” A part of the 
walls of its courts and gardens are still 
standing, and on the site of the man- 
sion a cottage has been erected, beneath 
which are two spacious vaults. In 
one of these is a well of excellent water, 
perhaps formerly used for cooling the 
sparkling wines, or diluting the aqua- 
vite which gladdened the festive board 
of the chieftain. From hence a road 
formerly extended through the adjoin- 
ing parishes, which led into the great 
road leading from Belfast, by the shore 
of Carrickfergus, to the northern con- 
fines of the county. Part of this road 
can still be traced in several parishes, 
in some of which it is called, ‘‘ the road 
of Sir Neale O‘Neill,”’ and in others, 
** the old Irish highway.” 

In December, 1552, Hugh Oge 
O‘Neill, of North or Lower Clande- 
buy, who, it appears, was chief of his 
sept, made his submission to the Eng- 
lish government, and agreed to forfeit 
his estates if ever he again apostatized. 
At this period the English power in 
Ulster was rather of a nominal kind ; 
the Lord Deputy (Sir James Crofts) 
had been defeated in the northern part 
of the county of Antrim; and, though 
he had afterwards repaired and garri- 
soned the castle of Belfast, from the 
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smallness of his forces he was unable 
to undertake any offensive operations 
against the O‘Neills or M‘Donnells, 
who in their turn overran the greater 
part of the province. Hence the sub- 
mission of Hugh Oge was followed by 
several solid favours, amongst which 
were a grant of the castle of Belfast, 
and the abbey of the Friars Minors at 
Carrickfergus, with leave to keep three 
secular priests on that foundation; a 
singular favour at this time, when we 
consider the progress of the Reforma- 
tion, and the orders so recently issued 
for the general dissolution of monastic 
houses.' It is probable that those 
favours from the crown excited the 
jealousy of other branches of his family, 
with whom afterwards we find him in 
open war. In 1554, a smart action 
took place between him and the Earl 
of Tyrone, in which the latter was de- 
feated; but a desultory warfare was 
still maintained, and in the summer of 
the following year he fell in an engage- 
ment with Shane Mac Bryan O‘Neill, 
who with a body of mercenary High- 
landers had invaded his country. Soon 
after, a portion of the lands of the de- 
ceased, about which it is probable this 
dispute with Shane had originated, 
were divided by order of the Lord 
Deputy and Council, between Phelimy 
Dubh ONeill and the sons of Phelimy 
Buckagh. About 1584-5 we find the 
sons of Con Mac Neill Oge and Hugh 
Mac Phelimy O‘Neill, in open rebellion ; 
but Shane Mac Bryan ONeill, adher- 
ing to the English interest, in the latter 
year sat in the Parliament held at 
Dublin, as one of the Knights of the 
Shire for the county of Antrim. In 
1586 Neile Oge O‘Neill, who had 
lately been in rebellion, made his sub- 
mission before Francis Stafford, gover- 
nor of Clandebuy, and William Warrin. 
In this submission he stated his father’s 
loyalty to the crown, which he had 
sealed with his blood, and goes on to 
regret that he and his late brother had 
not followed his loyal example, but 
neglected to submit to the Lord De- 
puty when he was last in “‘ Clanhuboy.”’ 
He concludes by appealing to Francis 
Stafford as to his loyalty since he had 
quitted the alliance of the Scots.? 

The above division of the lands by 

1 Cox’s History of Ireland. 

2 Cox’s History of Ireland, MS. Des. 
Cur. Hib. 
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order of the government proved the 
source of still further contention; to 
put an end to which, in 1591, a war- 
rant was issued by the Lord Deputy 
and Council, which, amongst other 
things, mentions, ‘‘ For extinguishing 
the contention between Shane Mac 
Bryan ONeill and his cousin Neile 
Oge O‘Neill, to certain lands in North 
Clandeboy, they having submitted and 
desired to have our grant of the same.”’ 
By the division which followed, the 
latter was but sorrily shared, obtain- 
ing merely the lands of Killylaugh and 
Killmackevit, while Shane Mac Bryan 
got those of Edenduffcarrick, to which 
he afterwards obtained large additions. 
In the grant to the latter is a clause 
reserving the castle of Edenduffcarrick 
to the Crown for a garrison, when it 
might be deemed fit.* 

Neile Oge married Alice, daughter of 
James Fitzgerald, and died about 1599, 
leaving two sons minors, of whom we 
afterwards find the following notice : 

“ We doe acknowledge and confess that 
we have receaved at the hands of the 
Maior, Sheriffs, and Corporacon of the 
Towne of Knocktargus, the Patent 
graunted unto us by his Majestie for 
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houldinge of our lands of Killyleagh and 
Kilmackevit, being formerlie committed 
by direcion from the late Lord Deputie, 
unto the trust and custodye of the Maior 
and Corporacon of Knockfargus afore- 
sayde, until such tyme as we should come 
to perfecte adge, and be capable of reason 
and understandinge ; as wytness our hands 
this 18th of April, 1616. 
Witnesses, 


Hercules Langforde, weary OCNEALL 
Thomas Tracy, eae eee 


Thomas Wittu.”4 Hueu O‘NEaLL. 


Neall, the elder, who is afterwards 
also called Neile Oge, married Sarah, 
third daughter of Randal M‘Donnell, 
first Viscount Dunluce, by Ellice, sis- 
ter to Hugh O‘Neill, the last Earl of 
Tyrone, by whom he had Bryan and 
other children.’ In 1626 we find Neile 
Oge High Sheriff of the county of An- 
trim.® 

On the breaking out of the civil 
wars between Charles I. and the Par- 
liament, Bryan, then in England, 
espoused the royal cause, and distin- 
guishing himself at the battle of Edge- 
hill, he was created a Baronet Nov. 
13, 1643. He married the Hon. Jane 
Finch, of the Nottingham family, and 
died about 16—.’ 








3 Mac Geohegan. 4 History of Carrickfergus, 2d edit. 

5 Lodge’s Peerage, by Archdall, 1789, vol. i. p. 207, says, “by whom she had 
Henry O‘Neill, born in 1625, and other children.” Err. 

6 Lodge’s Peerage, MS. 

7 In Wotton’s Baronetage, 1727, vol. i. p. 585; and in the edition of 1743, vol. ii. 
p- 390, is an account of the family of Sir Bryan O*Neill, communicated by Tully 
ONeill, of Longford, esq. for the edition of 1727, and which differs from that given 
by our correspondent above. It is not stated who was the father of Sir Bryan, the 
first Baronet. His wife is styled, as above, “the Hon. Jane Finch, of the Notting- 
ham family ;” but she does not occur in the English peerages ; nor at any rate could 
she have been, according to modern rules, “the Hon.” Sir Bryan is stated to have 
died in 1680. 

The second Baronet is stated to have been Sir Bryan, Judge of the King’s Bench 
in Ireland, temp. James JI., who married Mary Plunket, daughter of Edward Lord 
Dunsany, by Lady Catharine M’Donnell, sister to Randal Marquis of Antrim. But 
here is an error, as the Hon. Edward Plunket died vita patris; his two sons, Chris- 
topher and Randal, were the ninth and tenth Lords Dunsany. His daughter Mary, 
when married to Sir Bryan O*‘Neill, was the widow of James Wolverstan, of Still- 
organ, co. Dublin, who died in April, 1666. She died in 1699; having had by 
Sir Bryan O*Neill a son Henry, and a daughter Elinor, married to Edward Evers. 
(Archdall’s Lodge, vol. vi. p. 211.) Sir Bryan died in 1694. 

Sir Henry ONeill, his son and successor, is styled “the present Baronet” in 1727 
(and there is no alteration in 1743); and it is added that he “married, 1. Mary, 
daughter of Mark Bagot, of Mountarran, co. Catherlough, esq. by whom he hath 
issue one son, Randal; 2. Rose, daughter of Capt. James Brabazon, son of Sir 
Anthony Brabazon, of the Earl of Meath’s family, by whom he hath two sons, Bra- 
bazon and Henry.” This marriage appears to be correct, as Sir Anthony Brabazon 
was a younger brother to the first Earl of Meath, and his son, Capt. James, is men- 
tioned in Archdall, vol. i. p. 274, as having been killed in 1676, by Charles King. 
To this is added, in Kimber’s Baronetage of 1771, that Sir Henry’s sons by his second 
marriage were three, of whom only Francis was then living; and that Sir Randal 
O'Neill succeeded as the fourth Baronet, and “ married Mrs. Margaret Thompkins, 
a lady of English extraction, by whom he has one son, William, born about 1754, and 
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In 1678 we find Sir Neale O‘Neill, 
lineal descendant from Sir Bryan, in- 
heriting the family honours and estates, 
in which year he married Frances, 
daughter of Caryll third Viscount 
Molyneux, by whom he had four 
daughters, viz. Rose, Mary, Elizabeth, 
and Ann.’ In 1688 we find him in 
Dublin concerting measures with his 
uncle, Richard Talbot, Duke of Tyr- 
connell; he however appears not to 
have been obsequious enough for the 
French friends of King James; as, 
soon after, Lord Melfort, writing to 
that monarch, blames him for siding so 
much with the Irish, and requests that 
his majesty would be pleased to make 
‘‘an example” of Sir Neale. In 1689 
he was appointed Lord Lieutenant of 
the county of Armagh, and about the 
same time he raised on his estate a 
regiment of dragoons, numbered the 
11th, in the service of King James. 
He served with his regiment at the 
memorable siege of Londonderry: they 
are thus noticed in a doggrel poem 
written at that period, which mentions 
the different corps employed at that 
siege : 

“ To Antrim and Loughneagh Sir Neale 
O‘Neill 

Did for his regiment of Dragoons ap- 
peal.” 10 


At the battle of the Boyne, Sir Neale, 
at the head of his regiment, defended 
with great gallantry the passage over 
that river at Slane, for about an hour, 
where he lost two officers and fifty 
men, and when overpowered he “ re- 
tired in good order.”” On this occasion 
Sir Neale was severely wounded in the 
thigh, and from the “‘ negligence of his 
surgeon,” he soon after died at Water- 
ford, having followed King James to 
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that city." He was interred in the 
chancel of the Franciscan Priory, 
Waterford, where the following in- 
scription is on his tomb in Roman 
characters : 

“Here lyes the body of Sir Neale 
O'Neill, Baronet, of Killelag, in the 
county of Antrim, who dyed the 8th of 
July, in the year 1690, at the age of 32 
years and six months. He married the 
second daughter of Lord Viscount Moly- 
neux, of Sefton in Lancashire, in Eng- 
land.” 

Immediately after his death his estate 
was attainted, and his brothers Henry 
and Hugh, who had been officers in 
Sir Neill’s regiment, on the treaty of 
Limerick retired to France.!? 

Sir Neale left his family unprovided 
for. By his marriage settlement his 
widow was to have a jointure of 4001. 
per annum; and by an arrangement 
his four daughters were to have had 
2,500/. for their fortunes. However, 
June 3d, 1703, his estates of Killylaugh 
and Killmackevit, consisting of nine- 
teen townlands, were sold at Chichester 
House, Dublin, for 3,790/.; the chief 
purchasers were William Shaw, Gen- 
way, county of Down, and Samuel 
Jackson and William Campbell, Dub- 
lin." 

After this sale the widow and four 
daughters of Sir Neale laid their case 
before the government, and by a de- 
cision of the Lord Chancellor they 
were ordered the rents arising out of 
the estate for forty-one years. To this 
decision the purchasers objected, and 
it was at length settled that the claim- 
ants should relinquish all demands 
upon the estate, in consideration of 
their being paid in hand the sum of 
4,2331. 18s. 11d. sterling." 

S. M. S. 





one daughter, Rachael.” Betham’s Baronetage, 4to. 1802, vol. ii. p. 8, contains no 
further information of recent date, only pointing out an inconsistency in Mr. Tully 
O‘Neill’s account of the Royal origin of the family. Err. 

8 This statement certainly agrees with Archdall, vol. iii. p. 256, who also styles 
Sir Bryan, created a Baronet in 1643, the ancestor of Sir Neale; but we find there 
was a Sir Henry O*Neill, created a Baronet of Ireland in 1665; and there is evidently 


some confusion among the genealogists respecting these two families. 


We suspect 


the O*Neills’, of Killelagh, the immediate subject of our correspondent’s communica- 
tion, were the branch which received the title in 1665; that the account in Wotton’s 
Baronetage may on the whole be correct as regards the branch raised to Baronetcy in 
1643; and that Sir Henry, the first Baronet of 1665, may have been the same Henry, 
whom Archdall states to have been the son and heir of Neile Oge and Lady Sarah 
Macdonnell ; and father of Sir Neale, who died in 1690.—Enbrr. 

9 MS. State of the Protestants; Macpherson’s Original Papers; Lodge. 


10 Memoirs of Ireland; Derriana. 
"2 Tradition. 13 MS. 


Memoirs of the Duke of Berwick, MSS. 
14 MS. Sale of Forfeitures. 
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Mr. UrsBan, Mere, June 4. 
THE Church of Sturminster New- 
ton in Dorsetshire having been within 
these few years almost wholly rebuilt, 
I have sent you a wood-cut of the 
old building, from a sketch I made of 
it before it was pulled down. It was 
built by John Selwood, abbat of Glas- 
tonbury, about 14—, and stood on 
high ground by the side of the river 
Stour ; but a church must have exist- 
ed there long before that was erected, 
as it gave name to the place Stouwr- 
minster, the church by the Stour. 

Selwood’s Church consisted of a 
nave, north aisle, two transepts (the 
south one, however, represented in 
the engraving, being larger than that 
on the north,) a low square tower, 
with five bells; and a rather large 
choir, with a roof of open ribbed 
work painted and gilt. 

The nave was ceiled, and had at the 
west end two galleries; one for the 
congregation, and another above it 
for the singers. The window over the 
high altar was a lofty one of five 
lights, (walled up at the bottom, when 
I last saw it); and two other large 
ones lighted the transept, one at the 
side, and the other at the end. 

The walls having yielded in some 
parts, and the Church having shown 
other symptoms of instability, it was 
thought hardly safe to perform public 


worship in it any longer; and the. 


Rev. T. L. Fox (the rector, 1 believe), 
pulled down nearly the whole of it, 
excepting the tower, and rebuilt it at 
his own cost. The foundation-stone 
of the new building was laid on the 
27th of April, 1825, and it was open- 


ed for Divine Service on the 28th of 
September, 1827. The ailes are 
wider and longer than those of the 
old Church ; the tower has been rais- 
ed, and is finished with a band of 
tracery and a battlement; and a chan- 
cel is added to each side of the choir, 
which is now lighted by a window of 
stained glass, and enriched by a che- 
quered floor of black and white mar- 
ble. 

A new clock with three faces is put 
in the tower ; and Mr. Fox has put up 
a sixth bell, besides another which he 
had cast for one of the old ones, broken 
in a fall when being hoisted into the 
tower. He has also erected an organ, 
and hired an organist. 

The graves are levelled, and the 
headstones laid flat; and the church- 
yard is inclosed by iron railing, each 
bar of which ends with a knob in the 
shape of a mitre. 

The architect of the new building 
was Mr. Evans of Wimborne. It is 
in exterior a chaste specimen of Gothic 
architecture, and in the inside one of 
the prettiest churches in the county. 

Yours, &c. W. Barnes. 


> 


Scopwick Vicarage, 
June 13. 

VERY soon after 1 had taken up 
my residence in this neighbourhood, 
I was informed by my friend the Rev. 
J. Mackinnon, Rector of Bloxham, 
from whom | have derived much in- 
formation and assistance in my anti- 
quarian and topographical researches, 
that there exists at Anwick, near Slea- 
ford, a stone of considerable magni- 


Mr. UrBan, 
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tude, concerning which many curious 
traditions are extant among the coun- 
try people. We lost no time in pay- 
ing it a visit; but to our extreme dis- 
appointment, we found that it had 
been for many years buried so deep in 
the earth that the plough passed over 
it. The Rev. S. Hazelwood, however, 
on whose glebe it was situated, at my 
recommendation very readily under- 
took to use his endeavours to disinter 
it; and he ultimately succeeded, con- 
trary to the voice of tradition, which 
pronounced it to be immoveable. It 
is now placed in its primitive situation, 
and presents some very remarkable 
features. 

It is evidently a rock idol, possess- 
ing all the properties ascribed to the 
Tolmen by Dr. Borlase. The dimen- 
sions are 6 feet 8% in. long, by 4 feet 
2% in. broad, and 6 feet 2 in. high, 
measuring from the extreme points ; 
and it was selected by the Druids for 
its egg like shape, because an egg was 
considered as the fountain of life, and 
an expressive emblem of the Creator. 
It was supported on a smaller stone, 
so as to form a hole or cavity under- 
neath of sufficient capacity to admit a 
man on all fours, which was the me- 
dium of regeneration. The upper part 
has been flattened by art, and contains 
an irregularly shaped basin, with lips 
or channels which extend to the edge 
of the flat surface. It was believed 
by the Druids that the earth is the 
great principle of contamination, and 
that every thing was polluted in a 
greater or less degree, which had com- 
munication with it. Hence rain was 
esteemed purer than river water, if its 
descent to the earth was intercepted, 
and snow was preferred to rain, for 
the purpose of ablution and ritual pu- 
rification. This basin was therefore 
probably excavated for the purpose of 
receiving the sacred element as it fell 
from the heavens, before it became 
defiled by any contact with the earth. 
The stone has been evidently brought 
from a distant part of the country, as 
it is of a different texture from the 
material which the neighbouring quar- 
ries produce; and the lordship of An- 
wick is a strong clay soil, without any 
substratum of stone whatever. 

I apprehend that this structure was 
devoted to a celebration of great im- 
portance and solemnity, which is ex- 
plained by the series of traditions that 
are still extant amongst the common 


Anwick, co. Lincoln. [vot. cit. 
people, embracing a wide and compre- 
hensive range of observances, prac- 
tised by the druidical priesthood in 
times far remote, and beyond the reach 
of accredited history. It is said that 
the devil’s cave is under this stone, 
and that it contains hidden treasure. 
Many times the treasure has been 
sought for, but no bottom could be 
found to the stone; and hence it was 
supposed to be protected by the devil. 
Still adventurers continued to dig, 
until the excavated hollow round the 
base of the stone became filled with 
water, and it stood in the centre of a 
small lake. Then an attempt was 
made to draw it out of its place by a 
yoke of oxen, who strained so hard at 
the task that the chains snapped, and 
the attempt proved abortive ; although 
the guardian spirit of the stone ap- 
pears to have taken alarm at the pro- 
ject, for he is said to have flown away 
in the shape of a drake, at the moment 
when the chains broke. Subsequently 
the stone sank into the earth, and to- 
tally disappeared, and for many years 
the plough passed over it. 

In all material points, I am per- 
suaded that this tradition is purely 
mythological; for the Drake Stone 
was but slightly fixed in the earth, 
and at the time when these attempts 
are said to have been made, the bot- 
tom could not have exceeded a foot 
and a half from the surface of the 
ground ; besides which, no one pre- 
tends to assert that any of these ex- 
periments occurred in his time; and 
the oldest person I have consulted, 
says, that ‘‘ he had the tale from his 
fore-elders.”” That such a tradition 
should exist in this enlightened era, 
so correctly allied in all its particulars 
to an original legend of druidical my- 
thology, is a striking proof of the in- 
vincible hold which ancient prejudices, 
combined with legendary lore, have 
upon an uninstructed mind. It ap- 
pears to have been a custom of very 
ancient observance at Anwick, before 
the inclosure of the open fields, for the 
shepherds to meet at this mysterious 
stone, where tales of olden time were 
canvassed over; each relating what he 
had heard from his immediate prede- 
cessors. The boys took up the story, 
and when their heads became grey, 
they transferred the wondrous narra- 
tive to the next generation upon the 
spot, standing beside the very Drake 
Stone which was the subject of their 
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speculations; and thus it has been 
conveyed from father to son for nearly 
two thousand years. 

The yoke of oxen in the above tra- 
dition, I should think, referred to a 
solemn rite practised by the priests of 
Britain; the chief feature of which 
was drawing the avanc out of a piece 
of consecrated water by a yoke of 
oxen, called the Ychen Banawg, which 
were fabled to belong to Hu (Gadarn) 
the mighty. But according to the le- 
gends of the bards, one of the sacred 
oxen failed to draw the avanc out of 
the lake, which is more particularly 
applicable to the tradition prevalent 
at Anwick. They recite that *‘ one 
of these oxen overstrained himself in 
drawing forth the avanc, so that his 
eyes started from their sockets.’’ Hence 
the old British proverb, the “‘ Ychen 
Banawg are unable to draw the avanc 
out of the deep waters.”’? And I cannot 
forbear noticing the coincidence which 
exists between the Anwick tradition of 
the drake flying out of the stone, and 
the legend of the unfortunate ox, 
whose eyes started from their sockets. 

The Drake Stone was a sacred ob- 
ject of adoration, for the druids in- 
culcated the worship of rough stones, 
which being ritually consecrated, and 
converted into the habitation of an 
indwelling deity, some were called 
after the name of one particular god, 
and some of another ; and in connec- 
tion with serpent worship, the same 
holy feeling produced those enormous 
combinations of gigantic stones which 
formed the temples of Stonehenge and 
Abury ; the latter of which was de- 
cidedly a serpent temple. Now by 
the word Drake, or Draig, (Celt) the 
tutelary deity to whom this stone was 
dedicated, and still retains the name, 
was meant a serpent or dragon,* the 
type or representative of the supreme 
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god, or his priest, displayed in the 
famous magical banner of the druids 
which is explained in an ancient 
bardic poem, called Marwnad Uthyr 
Pendragon, and the dragon of gold 
was subsequently adopted for a device 
on the royal standard of the kingdom 
of Mercia. 

Underneath the Drake Stone is said 
traditionally to be situated the devil’s 
cave. Now Draig, or Drwg, amongst 
the Britons, was synonymous with the 
devil ; and the chief female deity was 
called Mam y drwg, the Devil’s dam, 
and it is a remarkable fact, that many 
of the most sacred places of druidical 
celebration have retained the same ex- 
traordinary designation.¢ On this 
curious subject the learned Faber thus 
expresses himself. ‘‘ Upon the pro- 
pagation of Christianity in the British 
Isles, a variety of wild legends were 
built upon certain mutilated traditions 
respecting the use of the Mithratic 
caverns, or holy places of celebration. 
These were generally esteemed oracular; 
whence, in succeeding ages, they were 
sometimes metamorphosed into the pur- 
gatories of imaginary saints; sometimes 
into the dens of magicians or fairies ; 
and sometimes into the strongholds of Sa- 
tan himself.” Mr. Aubrey thinks that 
“‘ the origin of this curious appellation 
proceeded from the barbarism and igno- 
rance which succeeded the declension 
of the Roman empire ; for the Britons 
being called away to assist their con- 
querors in repelling the incursions of 
hostile invasion, their own land be- 
came exposed to the attacks of hardy 
adventurers. The more learned inha- 
bitants, flying for safety into other 
countries, took with them their books 
and records ; and hence the very names 
of many public monuments were lost. 
The ignorant conquerors ascribed the 
most stupendous works to the ayency 





* Thus Mr. Owen, in his Welsh Dictionary, explains it: ‘“ Dratc, a generative 
principle, or procreator; a fiery serpent, or dragon ; THE SUPREME. 


In the mythology 





of the primitive world, the serpent is universally the symbol of the Sun, under various 
appellations, but of the same import as the Draig, Adon, Addon, Bel and Bal 
amongst the Cymry.” : 

+ The stones which formed the pastos or adytum in the famous temple at Abury, 
are called by the country people the Devil’s quoits. The same name is given to three 
upright stones near Kennet in Oxfordshire, which Dr. Plot pronounces to be British 
deities. In the Peak of Derbyshire is a cavern to which this name is attached ; and 
the three gigantic stones in the neighbourhood of Boroughbridge are denominated the 
Devil’s arrows ; some druidical stones at Clattord bottom in Wiltshire, are named the 
Devil’s den ; and, not to be tedious in multiplying authorities, there is an eddy near q 
British encampment at Niddisdale in Scotland, which is termed hell cawdron, 

Gent. Mag, Suppl. CII. Parr I. 
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of the Devil, and hence arose this ap- 
pellation so frequently attached to the 
most sacred relics of antiquity.”” After 
all, it might proceed from quite a \if- 
ferent cause. The chief druidical tem- 
ples were termed Dracontia,* which 
was a name given by all nations to 
the first temples dedicated to divine 
worship. Now Draig, draco, whence 
dracontia is derived, is the scripture 
name for the evil spirit. Therefore, 
as language fluctuated, this name 
would very naturally merge into its 
English signification, and Dracontia 
would become the Devil’s temple. 
Yours, &c. Gero. OLIVER. 


—oe— 


Mr. Ursan, Barton, June 10. 

ON the west side of the town of 
Barton-upon-Humber, we have a 
spring of water called St. Trunnion’s 
Well, and there was some years ago 
an old thorn tree in the arable fields, 
called St. Trunnion’s Tree. 

Being anxious to acquire some in- 
formation regarding this saint, I have 
cast my eye over the contents of many 
books, but as yet without the desired 
effect. Dining with a worthy friend 
some time ago, and happening to 
mention this my anxiety, he after 
some recollection referred to Hey- 
wood’s play of The Four Ps (Collins’s 
edition of Dodsley’s Old Plays, vol. I. 
p. 55), where the Palmer is introduced 
narrating his pilgrimage : 

“« At Saynt Toncomber and Saynt Tro- 


nion ; 
At Saynt Bothulph and Saynt Ann of 
Buckston.” 


Inquiry respecting St. Trunnion. 
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And upon a further search the same 
friend has since noted a letter of Mr. 
Steevens to the St. James’s Chronicle, 
wherein he points out the following 
mention of St. Tronion in Geoffrey 
Fenton’s Tragical Discourses, 4to, 
1567, folio 114 b: 


«He returned in haste to his lodgynge, 
where he attended the approache of his 
hower of appointment wyth no lesse de- 
vocyon than the Papystes in France per- 
forme their ydolatrous pilgrimage to the 
ydol Saint Tronion, upon the Mount 
Avyon besides Roan.” 


As also a passage in Appius and Vir- 

ginia, which may have reference to 

the same saint (Collins, vol. XII. p. 

375) : 

“ Nay, soft my maisters ; by Saincte Tho- 
mas of Trunnions, 

I am not disposed to by of your onions.” 


We have not, however, been able 
to unravel the mystery of his exist- 
ence. St. Chad is a well-known saint 
in our neighbourhood, and it is sup- 
posed that St. Trunnion may have 
been one of his contemporaries, and 
that he was the tutular saint of some 
of the allies of Anlaf, upon his inva- 
sion of this country in the 9th century ; 
the spring known by his name being 
near to the spot where some of those 
forces are supposed to have been sta- 
tioned in Barton, previous to the bat- 
tle of Brunnum. 

In the hope that some of your Cor- 
respondents may be able to assist me 
in this inquiry, I have taken the .li- 
berty of thus troubling you. 

Yours, &c. W. T. Hasitepen. 





THE ENDEAVOURER. No. VIII. 


THE CHIEF WRITERS OF LETTERS, ESPECIALLY ENGLISH, CONSIDERED. 





Cum tabulis animum censoris sumet honesti. 


NO species of publication is read 
with greater avidity than the private 
letters of those who have distinguished 
themselves among mankind, especially 
such as have been eminent in literature. 
In such productions, which have not 
been artfully composed for the public 
eye, the world expects to find the mind 
of the writer shown with less disguise 
than in his studied works, and to gain 





Hor. 
from them a better idea of his true 
character. 

Much used to be said concerning 
the style in which letters should be 
composed. But it has been long ago 
remarked, that as they may be written 
on every variety of subjects, they may 
include every variety of style. In 
letters, however, between intimate 
friends, in which the writers are sup- 








* I shall look forward with much interest to the Essay on Dracontia, which I learn 
from your report has been recently read before the Society of Antiquaries, 
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posed to deliver their sentiments with- 
out disguise or restraint, and which 
are the sort of epistles which the world 
chiefly delight to peruse, the qualities 
of style most admired are ease and 
simplicity, artless gracefulness, and 
unstudied fluency. : 

Of the private letters of eminent 
characters which have descended to us 
from antiquity, the chief are those of 
Cicero, Seneca, and Pliny. Those of 
Cicero, though somewhat concise, and 
occasionally even abrupt, in their style, 
and though containing many proofs of 
the vanity of their author, are yet on 
the whole extremely pleasing, and are 
much to be valued for the materials 
which they afford to the historian and 
biographer. That he wrote them with 
a view to publication has been asserted 
and denied. Whether he composed any 
of them with such a view must remain 
doubtful ; but it is certain that he had 
not the design in the composition of 
them all; as in that, for instance, in 
which he requests his friend Lucceius 
to represent his political actions as 
more splendid and important than 
they really were. The epistles of 
Pliny, of which the greater part were 
certainly intended for the world, are 
disfigured by affectation, but display 
the writer, in many places, as an 
amiable and interesting character. 
Those of Seneca are estimable for the 
moral instruction which they contain, 
but are rather to be regarded as essays 
than as letters, and their style, like 
that of his other works, is to be cen- 
sured for being too much stiffened 
with ornament and point. 

Among the epistolary writers of the 
middle ages, the principal are Petrarch, 
Erasmus, Politian, and Picus Miran- 
dola. The letters of Petrarch and 
Erasmus are valuable for the light 
which they throw on the characters 
of the writers, light which cannot be 
obtained from other sources, but are 
very far from being models of style. 
Those of Politian are admirable for 
their elegance ; those of Picus Miran- 
dola should be read by the student 
who needs the exhortations of others 
to inspire him with ardour and perse- 
verance. 

Among the French, the letters of 
Balzac and Voitun, once so much 
admired, are now utterly neglected. 
Voltaire’s letters are perhaps the most 
valuable body of correspondence that 
the French have to boast. 

Women have often been extolled as 


being superior to men in epistolary 
composition, but surely the pre-emi- 
nence in this department of literature, 
as in others, lies on the side of the 
male sex. If in any respect women 
can claim the superiority, it is merely 
in facility of execution. What they 
have to say may flow from them with 
ease, but is commonly of less worth 
than what is produced by men. The 
great letter-writer of the female sex is 
Madame de Sevigné, who has certainly 
not been exalted to her high station 
without reason, but let us bring her 
merits 


“ 





to a strict account, 
Make fair deduction, and see to what they 
*mount.” 


She is deservedly admired for the ease, 
elegance, simplicity, and liveliness of 
her style, but there is surely little else 
in the multitude of her epistles to in- 
vite to perseverance in perusal. She 
produces nothing new; no man gains 
from her paragraphs any addition to 
his stock of materials for thinking. 
She tells some anecdotes, and tells 
them with great vivacity, but accom- 
panies them with no refiections that 
might not have occurred to any other 
person, however less gracefully another 
person might have expressed them ; 
and on the great topic of her pen, her 
affection for her daughter, she dwells 
even to weakness, and repeats herself 
on it so often that the reader is satiated 
and wearied with it. Even her daugh- 
ter herself must have had enough of 
maternal tenderness. Itshould, how- 
ever, be remembered that she wrote 
only for her daughter, and had no 
expectation that her correspondence 
would be published. Had she been 
consulted as to the propriety of print- 
ing her letters, she would probably 
have been inclined to condemn them 
all to the flames; had she been com- 
pelled to make a selection from them 
for the press, she would scarcely have 
allotted posterity a tenth part of those 
that it has received. Her excellence 
is her style; but in this indeed, to do 
her justice, she is a model for the fair 
sex. ‘Her letters,” says Voltaire, 
** are the best criticism that can be on 
those studied letters, in which there is 
a manifest affectation of wit, and still 
more on those fictitious letters written 
to imaginary correspondents, and stuff- 
ed with absurd sentiments and adven- 
tures in a pretended epistolary style.” 

The reason why women surpass men 
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in epistolary ease, is given by Walpole. 
«‘ With regard to letter writing,” says 
he, ‘‘ I am firmly persuaded that it is 
a province in which women will always 
shine superiorly; for our sex is too 
jealous of the reputation of good sense, 
to condescend to hazard a thousand 
trifles and negligences, which give 
grace, ease, and familiarity to ccrre- 
spondence.” Here is the declaration 
of the whole matter. Women shine 
superiorly in the unlaboured graceful- 
ness of their epistolary manner, be- 
cause they are less careful than men 
to avoid trifles and negligences; but 
are not remarkable for superiority in 
any other particular. 

The earliest collection of English 
letters that much deserves criticism is 
that of Pops’s, which certainly have 
merit, and have been praised accord- 
ingly, but are undoubtedly to be cen- 
sured for affectation both in the lan- 
guage and in the thoughts. Pope’s 
epistolary style is facta oratio, offen- 
sively elaborate. Omnia vult belli 
Matho dicere. ‘‘He seems to have 
thought,”’ says Cowper, “‘ that unless 
a sentence was well turned, and every 
period pointed with some conceit, it 
was not worth the carriage. Accord- 
ingly he is to me, except in a very few 
instances, the most disagreeable maker 
of epistles that ever 1 met with.”” He 
had the art to conceal his labour in 
his poetry, but in his letters it is every- 
where apparent. He wishes, in the 
words of Quintilian, oculos esse toto 
corpore. He pursues conceit in his 
prose as much as Cowley pursued it 
in his verse. 

But what offends yet more than the 
want of ease and simplicity in his 
style, is his affectation of feelings 
which no man that reads his life can 
believe him to have possessed. He 
has ‘‘ overcrowded’’ hie letters, ac- 
cording to the severe but just censure 
of Dr. Warton, ‘‘ with professions of 
integrity and disinterestedness ; with 
trite reflections on contentment and 
retirement ; a disdain of greatness and 
courts; a contempt of fame; and an 
affected strain of common-place mo- 
rality.”” Warton also speaks of them, 
in another place, as being ‘‘ tinctured 
and blemished with a great share of 
vanity and self-importance, and with 
too many commendations of his own 
integrity, independence, and virtue.” 

Yet of vanity and self-importance it 
was his great aim to make his friends 
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believe he was wholly divested. He 
tries to persuade them that he set no 
value on his works, that he had no 
ambition to gratify by writing, and 
that he leaves fame and renown to 
others, as things beneath his regari. 
** As for my verses,”’ he tells Wycher- 
ley, ‘‘ which you praise so much, I 
may truly say that they have never 
been the cause of any vanity in me, 
except what they gave me when they 
first occasioned my acquaintance with 
you.” ‘As for gaining any [reputa- 
tion], I am as indifferent in the matter 
as Falstaff was, and I may say of fame 
as he did of honour, ‘If it comes, 
it comes unlook’d for, and there’s an 
end on’t.’” ‘1 have small hopes of 
doing good,” he writes to Mr. Bethel, 
“no vanity in writing, and little am- 
bition to please a world not very 
candid or deserving.” ‘‘ As for fame, 
renown, reputation,” he says to an- 
other of his correspondents, ‘‘ take 
7em, critics!’”” Why he wrote, and 
polished his writings, with such dili- 
gence, if the attainment of reputation 
was not his object, he has not informed 
us. That the verses which he showed 
to Wycherley, made so young an au- 
thor vain only of Wycherley’s notice, 
who can be persuaded to imagine? 

It has been maliciously, though 
with great reason, observed by Aaron 
Hill, that ‘“‘one of Pope’s worst mis- 
takes was the unnecessary noise he 
used to make in boast of his morality.” 
“‘ It seemed to me,” he adds, “‘ almost 
a call upon suspicion, that a man 
should rate the duties of plain honesty, 
as if they had been qualities extraor- 
dinary.” In none of this noise does 
he call upon suspicion more loudly 
than in his reiterated professions of 
disinterested love for his friends. He 
is not content with telling Swift that 
he has “‘ room for all, a heart for all, 
and a fortune for all;’”’ he also says 
to Gay, ‘‘ while I have a shilling, you 
shall have sixpence, nay eight-pence, 
if I can contrive to live upon a groat.”’ 
He expresses himself somewhat too 
strongly. 1 have seen it somewhere 
remarked, that when a man begins to 
boast of his honesty, it is time for the 
hearers to secure their purses, and 
run away from him. And when a 
person makes lavish protestations of 
friendship, there is reason to suspect 
him of saying more than he means, 
Derisor vero plus laudatore movetur. 
Pope seems to have set himself to 
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labour professions of friendship, as he 
would have set himself to labour verses, 
not to have written them because they 
flowed from his heart. We cannot con- 
template him offering eightpence out of 
a shilling to Gay, without remember- 
ing the single pint of wine which he 
would set on his table after supper, 
when he had two friends with him, of 
which pint he would take two glasses 
himself, and retire saying, ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, I leave you to your wine.” 

He is never tired of boasting of his 
sincerity. ‘‘ All the pleasure or use 
of familiar letters is to give us the 
assurance of a friend’s welfare: at 
least, ’tis all I know, who am a mor- 
tal enemy and despiser of what they 
call fine letters.” ‘I can say little 
to recommend the letters 1 shall write 
to you, but that they will be the most 
impartial representations of a free 
heart, and the truest copies you ever 
saw, tho’ of a very mean original.” 
«It would be vexatious indeed, if you 
should pretend to take that for wit, 
which is no more than the natural 
overflowing of a heart improved by an 
esteem for you.” ‘‘I could publish 
my own heart, for any mischief or 
malice there is in it: but a little too 
much folly or weakness might (I fear) 
appear to make such a spectacle either 
instructive or agreeable to others.” 
Notwithstanding all these protesta- 
tions, he cannot be supposed to have 
been sorry that his heart could not be 
laid open. 

He tells Mr. Cromwell, ‘I am 
highly pleased with the knowledge 
you give me of Mr. Wycherley’s pre- 
sent temper, which seems so favour- 
able to me. I shall ever have such a 
fund of affection for him as to be 
agreeable to myself when I am so to 
him, and cannot but be gay when he 
is in good humour, as the surface of 
the earth (if you will pardon a poetical 
similitude) is clearer or gloomier, just 
as the sun is brighter or more over- 
cast.”’ He had, without doubt, friend- 
ship for Wycherley, but his profession 
of it, in this passage, is extremely 
like cant. He might be pleased at 
knowing that he was agreeable to Wy- 
cherley, but he could hear, I dare say, 
when he was gay, of Wycherley being 
out of humour with him, without suf- 
fering his gaiety to be much over- 
clouded. 

The excess of his flattery has been 
censured even by Hayley, who defends 
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him, however, effectually on other ac- 
counts: and Pope himself, from the 
manner in which he speaks on the 
subject to one of his correspondents, 
seems to have thought it possible that 
his blandishments might be mistrusted. 
**1 am afraid to insinuate to you how 
much I esteem you; flatterers have 
taken up the style which was once 
peculiar to friends, and an honest man 
has now no way left to express him- 
self besides the common one of knaves ; 
so that true friends now-a-days differ 
in their address from flatterers, much 
as right mastiffs do from spaniels, and 
show themselves by a dumb surly sort 
of fidelity, rather than by a complai- 
sant and open kindness.”’ I fear that 
Craggs, to whom this sentence was 
addressed, must have apprehended that 
there was in the writer more of the 
spaniel than the mastiff. 

His pretended contempt of greatness, 
courts, and kings, his murmurs at the 
world, and his affected indifference to 
criticism and critics, have been cen- 
sured with too much justice and se- 
verity by Johnson to render it neces- 
sary to bestow farther censure on 
them. 

It is observable that there is least 
affectation in those of his epistles 
which he addressed to such characters 
as were most capable of distinguishing 
quid distent era lupinis, most likely to 
discern when he assumed feelings and 
sentiments, and when he spoke what 
he really feltand thought. His letters 
to Swift, Atterbury, and Warburton, 
are very different in style from those to 
Cromwell, Allen, Blount, and Bethel. 

He must be allowed the credit of 
having lessened his propensity to 
study the style of his letters as he 
advanced in life, and of having con- 
tented himself, in his later years, with 
communicating his thoughts much 
more easily to his correspondents, and 
with much less desire of being admired 
for his manner of communicating them. 
** This letter,” he says, in commencing 
one to Swift, after he had passed his 
fortieth year, ‘‘ will, like all mine, be 
a rhapsody ; it is many years ago since 
I wrote as a wit. How many occur- 
rences or informations one must omit, 
if one is determin’d to say nothing 
that one could not say prettily !” 

The letters of Swirr have received 
more commendation than they seem 
to deserve. They are indeed clear and 
unaffected in their style, which has, 
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like that of his works, ‘‘ proper words 
in proper places,”’ but can scarcely be 
termed pleasing. ‘‘ A style,” says 
Horace Walpole, ‘‘ may be excellent 
without grace ; for instance Swift’s.” 
Swift’s epistolary style may certainly 
be called good without grace. Cowper, 
it seems, once thought Swift’s letters 
the best that could be written; an opi- 
nion for which in him it is not easy 
to account, but which he ceased to 
entertain when he had seen those of 
Gray, to whom, in epistolary agree- 
ableness, Swift is greatly inferior. 
Gray’s “ humour,” says Cowper, “‘ or 
his wit, or whatever it is to be called, 
is never ill-natured or offensive, and 
yet I think equally poignant with the 
Dean’s.” 

The letters of Lapy Mary WortTLEY 
Monrtaav are deficient in that ease of 
style which is admired in those of 
Madame de Sevigné, but, with respect 
to their matter, give the reader much 
more satisfaction ; for, as she wrote 
with a view to publication, she put 
nothing into them that she did not 
think likely to be acceptable to the 
public. Too much indeed of the au- 
thoress is apparent in them, for let- 
ters addressed to private friends, for 
whom, and not for the public, they 
should certainly have seemed to be 
written. But they approach, in strength 
both of thought and of language, nearer 
to the best letters of male authors than 
those of any other writer of her sex. 

Horace Wa.po.e’slettersarejustly 
praised for the ease, vivacity, and ele- 
gance of their style, and are especially 
to be read for the insight which they 
afford us into the character and pecu- 
liarities of the writer, of whom our 
good opinion increases in the perusal. 
His ease, however, seems sometimes 
to be studied, and his vivacity to be 
produced by effort. He testifies in 
them too great a contempt for the au- 
thors of his day. He wrote, it would 
seem, with an intention to publish, as 
he was solicitous to collect his corre- 
spondence. 

He has been praised for his manner 
of telling anecdotes, but he does not 
always tell them so as to make the 
greatest impression. He repeats some 
bon-mots, of which some indeed are 
good, but others not worthy of being 
repeated. His letter to Pinkerton, 
in his last volume, displays much more 
knowledge of poetry, and of literature 
in general, than he might from his 


other works be supposed to have pos- 
sessed. He very ably and judiciously 
defends many authors whom Pinker- 
ton had arrogantly calumniated. 

In all the properties which are ge- 
nerally deemed necessary to the epis- 
tolary style, Walpole is far exceeded 
by his friend Gray, whose letters ex- 
hibit so much sound sense in so happy 
and perspicuous a style, and abound 
with so much humour and vivacity, 
as cannot fail to render them favou- 
rites with every class of readers. Such 
liveliness as appears in them would 
hardly have been expected from the 
author of the Bard, and would incline 
us to adopt the opinion of Walpole, 
that humour was the prevailing qua- 
lity of Gray’s mind. No poet’s letters 
have less family likeness to his poetry 
than Gray’s. 

In the letters of Dr. Jounson there 
is little to repay perusal. His style 
indeed, except that his phrases are 
sometimes too cumbrous for his sub- 
ject, is seen in them with nearly the 
same graces as in his printed works ; 
but there is a want of matter to fill 
the reader’s mind. His deficiency in 
this respect was not unintentional. 
He had two reasons for making short 
letters. Both his indolence, and his 
desire, as himself informs us, that his 
letters should not be published, in- 
clined him to put as little into them 
as possible. His longest epistles, 
written to Mrs. Thrale from Scotland, 
are his worst ; the style of them be- 
trays impatience. 

SHENSTONE’s letters have been com- 
mended, but they have no striking 
excellence ; they are easy, but weak. 
GiBpon’s are stiff; he never forgot, in 
writing a single sentence of them, 
that he was an author. The few that 
are left us of GoLpsmIrH’s, are distin- 
guished by the same careless and un- 
studied graces which appear in the 
prose writings that he composed for 
the public, and make us wish that we 
had more. 

But among all English letter-writers, 
the pre-eminence must without hesi- 
tation be assigned to CowPer, who has 
shown himself possessed, in his co- 
pious correspondence, of all the excel- 
lences with which the most fastidious 
reader can wish to be gratified, or 
which the most anxious fabricator of 
epistles can be desirous to display. 
He is easy as Sevigné herself, and 
perspicuous, elegant, humorous, and 
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lively. He has no studied turns, la- 
boured cadences, or affected conceits ; 
he is free alike from cumbrous decora- 
tions and assumed sentiments; he 
writes nothing but from his own 
mind, ex pad@axas ppevos, as Pindar 
expresses it, ourrous vets : he produces, 
as himself tells us, and, as every one 
who reads him must believe, ‘ his 
uppermost thoughts, and those only.” 
Such is the amiable simplicity of his 
language, that the Graces might indeed 
be thought to have fixed their resi- 
dence in his breast, and to have in- 
spired easy his unpremeditated strain. 
He never seems to study a phrase, nor 
ever to be at a loss for an expression. 
All is natural, and all is pleasing. 
“ Tllum, quicquid agit, quoquo vestigia 
movit, [cor.” 
Componit furtim, subsequiturque, de- 


He may be said, with even greater jus- 
tice than it was said by Gibbon of 
another author, to display “‘ careless 
inimitable beauties, for his beauties 
are truly such as no man can hope to 
attain by imitation.” 

“ Quivis 
sudet multum, frustraque laboret, 
Ausus idem —— 
Tantum de medio sumptis accedit hono- 

ris.” 











He that would rival Cowper in epis- 
tolary amenity, must possess the qua- 
lities of Cowper’s mind, from the vir- 
tues of which his pages take their 
graces. His letters must hold the 
first place among all that the genius 
of England has produced ; those of 
Gray may occupy the second. 

Of the style of Lorp Byron’s letters 
much is not to be said in commenda- 
tion. He handles his pen, to use the 
words of Sir Walter Scott, in his Cor- 
respondence as in his Poetry, ‘‘ with 
the negligent and careless ease of a 
man of quality.” His letters are 
chiefly valuable for the information 
which they contain respecting his 
history and character, and those of 
many of his contemporaries. His lan- 
guage is patched, disjointed, and rude; 
he rejected no phrase for its indeli- 
cacy or inelegance, but admitted with 
equal readiness all that occurred, whe- 
ther originating from the greatest or 
the meanest of mankind, whether com- 
ing from Hamlet or Paradise Lost, 
from the stable or the prize-ring. Yet 
those must be extremely fastidious to 
whom his gay unstudied manner is 
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not in general agreeable, and who are 
not willing to forgive the faults of his 
style for the sake of what is told in it. 


Mr. Ursan, June 7. 

I THANK H.B. for his letter con- 
cerning my communications on the 
English language. I doubt as much 
as he does, whether the compounds I 
have proposed will come into general 
use: I shaped them chiefly to show 
that the language was capable of self- 
enrichment; nor would I, (as I stated 
in my last letter on the subject,) put 
every word of Greek, Latin, or French 
origin out of it. I am, like H.B.,a 
‘lingual conservative;” and it is 
therefore that 1 wish to see the Eng- 
lish a purer, and more self-enriched 
tongue, instead of being a jargon made 
up of four or five others. I must 
stand to my assertion, that we have 
‘not a language of our own;” nor 
can I allow, with H. B., that it is 
“‘atmost all our own ;’’ or “‘ that the 
words in it which resemble the Latin, 
French, and Italian ones, for the Most 
PART belonged to one or the other of 
the two languages of which the Eng- 
lish is the offspring, ages and ages be- 
fore the name of Latin, French, or 
Italian was heard of.” 1 will go 
through a sentence or two to shew 
how I think I might prove the reverse. 
The following is a specimen of what 
is now taken as plain English. ‘‘ He 
commanded a squadron of cavalry, and 
distinguished himself by his courage.” 
Here commanded is from the Latin 
cum and mando; squadron is com- 
pounded of the Italian squadra, a 
square —and the augmentive one, 
(squadrone, a great square, the figure 
commonly taken by a body of men in 
the fields); cavalry is derived from 
the Italian cavallo, a horse, and that 
from the Latin caballus ; distinguished, 
from dis and tinguo; and courage, 
though borrowed by us from the 
French, is an original word only in 
Italian, being made from cuor or cor, 
the heart, and the ending aggio, 
coraggio, greatheartedness. 

Again, 

“* the aeronaut ascended in a balloon.”’ 
Here few will deny that aeronaut is 
made of two Latin words; and ascend 
from two others, ad and scando; and 
balloon is compounded of the Italian 
palla or balla, a ball or globe, and the 
augmentive one: pallone, or ballone, a 
large globe, as a balloon really is. 
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One more. ‘‘ The company danced 
quadrilles in the saloon.”” Here com- 
pany is from the Italian compagnia, 
and that perhaps from the Latin 
compago; dance 1 will give up as 
originally Teutonic; quadrille, how- 
ever, is a Spanish compound from 
quadro, a square, and the diminutive 
illo,—quadrillo, a little square, the 
figure kept by quadrille dancers al- 
most throughout the dance; and sa- 
loon is an Italian word made from 
sala, a room, and the augmentive one ; 
salone, a large room: and unless it 
can be shewn that these, and all such 
as these, derivations are wrong; or 
that the simples from which they are 
compounded exist now, or did once 
exist in the English or Teutonic lan- 
guage, I cannot think myself wrong in 
saying that they are borrowed words, 
and that we have not, consequently, a 
language of our own. 

To H. B.’s first hypothesis on the 
formation of the English language, I 
do not object ; but to his second, ‘‘ that 
the Latin and Gaulish languages were 
formed from the Teutonic of Germany, 
engrafted on the Keltic of Italy,” I do: 
because the Jearned have shewn most 
clearly that the Latin was formed from 
the A£olic Greek or Pelasgic, engrafted 
on the original tongue of Italy, the 
Oscan, or, as H. B. calls it, the 
Keltic. 

Dr. Valpy, confident of this fact, 
calls the Latin, in his excellent Greek 
Grammar, an “important dialect of 
the Greek.”” If, therefore, the Latin 
is derived from the Teutonic of Ger- 
many, the Greek must be derived from 
it also, and: is not an original lan- 
guage, formed exclusively on those 
fine principles of analogy talked of by 
the Hemsterhuisans. But that it is an 
original tongue is shewn by its being 
selfderived ; and if H. B.’s hypothesis 
is wrong, (as I think 1 have shewn it 
to be,) it cannot be given as a reason 
that English words resemble those of 
the Latin or French tongues. 

I think H. B. is wrong also, where 
he suspects the Roman words borrow- 
ed by the Britons to have ‘‘ merged 
almost entirely in the Saxon language, 
or perhaps to have been quite aban- 
doned as useless ;”” for nearly all the 
words in Welsh which belong to the 
arts, brought over to the Britons by the 
Romans, are clearly corruptions from 
their equals in Latin. Take a few 
examples. 
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Welsh, Latin, 
Pont, Pons. 
fenestr, fenestra. 
twr, turris. 
fydd, fides. 
cadwyn, catena. 
llyfr, liber. 
awr, hora. 
milwr, miles. 
aru, aro. 
ffunen, funis; 


and scores beside. I doubt, too, whe- 
ther the Teutonic came to England as 
early as H. B. thinks it did; or whe- 
ther the Phoenicians left their lan- 
guage here; as they do not seem to 
have possessed enough of the land, or 
to have peopled it so fully, as to sup- 
press the language which the Britons 
had before. 

I doubt also whether Isis and Thame 
are Teutonic words, and whether 
Thames is formed from Thame and 
Isis. My opinion on the names of 
English rivers is, that they are nearly 
all British words meaning some state 
of water, or some quality of the rivers 
to which they are put. Thus we have 
several Avons, because yr Afon in 
Welsh means the river. The Tone, in 
Somerset, is so called because y Tén 
means the wave or water. The Cam 
is from cam, crooked, or winding ; and 
Var, the ancient name of the Frome, 
in Dorsetshire, is from War, or Gwar, 
gentle; as may be inferred from its 
being a peaceful stream, as well as 
from the name of Wareham, (War- 
ham) the town at its mouth. 

The Usk, again, in Wales, is in 
Welsh yr Wisg, that is the hasty or 
impetuous, a most fitting name; as it 
comes down with such impetuosity 
after rains, as at some places to wash 
out a new channel. This is also the 
name of the Esk, in Scotland, and of 
the Ez, in Devonshire; as is shewn 
by one of the Welsh names of Exeter, 
Caer wisg. 

Ystwyth, the name of a Welsh 
river, means bending ; and the Wily, 
in Wilts, may be so named from yr 
Wyl, or y Gwyl, the tide, or flowing 
water. 

Now the Welsh call the Thames, 
y Tafwys (pronounced Tavoo is) or 
more rarely y Tamwis, the m and F in 
their language, in some cases, giving 
place to each other, as in maen, faen, 
a stone; Rhufam, Rhumam, Roman ; 
so that the Tuvy, in Devonshire, and 
the Taf, in Wales ; if not the Towey, 
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Taw, and others, bear the very same 
name as the Thames; and it is clearly 
a British word, making a fit epithet 
for those rivers: and if so, we have no 
reason to think the Thames should be 
so called from Thame and Isis, any 
more than the others. 

I do not wish to work any great 
change in the English language; nor 
am I vain enough to think 1 could do 
so if I would. I am an earnest ad- 
mirer of the Teutonic groundwork of 
it, and would call the attention of the 
learned to its construction and power, 
The Italian has had the care of an 
Accademia della Crusca; the French 
that of the Academie des Sciences ; but 
the English, instead of being studied, 
purified, and corrected, is left se much 
to the whims of the different writers, 
that one borrows a Greek, Latin, or 
French word, and another directly 
takes it up as an authorized English 
one, because it can then be found in 
an English book—and many classical 
scholars understand better the etymo- 
logy of the Greek and Latin tongues 
than that of their own. 

What we want is a regular and full 
exposition of the construction, ana- 
logy, and derivation of the English 
language, which our grammars and 
dictionaries do not give. 

For, in the words forget, forbid, and 
so on, is not the preposition for ; but 
a Teutonic prefix, giving to the verb 
to which it is put a meaning opposite 
to that which it has alone, and is 
found in German as ver, (pronounced 
fer,) and in Swedish for (pronounced 
nearly the same). Thus to forget a 
thing is the opposite of to get it; it is 
to lose it from the mind. To forbid 
one to do a thing is the reverse of bid- 
ding him to do it. Forsake is made 
from for and seek; to forsuke (forseek) 
a friend being the opposite of seeking 
him. It is to leave off seeking him, 
or to shun him, To forswear, again, 
is the reverse of to swear, because 
the latter means to speak the truth, 
on oath, and the former a falsehood. 
To forgive one an action is the op- 
posite of giving the reward of it; and 
to forbear is, as the sailors say, to 
bear off. 

Be, in becalm, is a very useful prefix, 
meaning to affect or provide with the 
thing to which it is put; as to bedew, 
to affect with dew; to bedeck, to adorn 
with a covering ; deck a covering of a 
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ship, from decken, to cover. To bestow, 
to place; from by, and stow, a place. 
There is a set of meaning verbs made 
by turning the sound of 0 in the noun, 
to that of e in the verb, as from blood 
to bleed; from stone, to stein; from 
food, to feed; from stroke, to streak. 

In the adjective ending less as in 
fatherless, and in the prefix out as in 
outdo, outshine, outwear, and others, 
the English is decidedly above some 
other languages. Less is equal to the 
Greek a, as childless, arexvos. 

The value of the German dialect, as 
shewing the etymology of words in 
our Own, may be seen by a single 
example, the word Almighty. Machen, 
in German, is to make or do; macht, 
(might,) the power or act of making 
or doing; méachtig, (mighty,) having 
the power of making or doing; and 
Allmachtig (Almighty,) having the 
power of making or doing all things. 

The foregoing observations are made 
only in the spirit of friendly discus- 
sion, and I assure H.B. that I am 
pleased to find he thought my com- 
munications of consequence enough 
to take any notice of them. 

W. Barnes. 


—e—— 


Mr. Urban, June 3. 

DID I not value the good, even the 
partial opinion of my ancient friend 
Sylvanus Urban, I would not have 
troubled him with an author’s quar- 
rel; a friend whom I have known 
in my nursery days, and who having 
completed his first century, is open- 
ing, with his permanent pages, a 
second! 

One of your critics has deemed 
proper to repoint at me what I con- 
sider an unfair bye-blow, or rather 
an opinion, of Mr. Patrick Fraser 
Tytler, in his Life of Rawleigh. 

This gentleman, in his appendix, 
has introduced an article, entitled, 
“‘Mr. D’Israeli’s Errors.’”? There 
are few things more desirable, by an 
honest man, than to be told of his 
‘“‘errors.”” The correction of an error 
is the acquisition of a truth. 

Many years ago, in illustrating the 
topic of “ Literary Unions,” I gave 
what I called ‘the secret history” 
of that weighty tome, Rawleigh’s 
History of the World. In the course 
of my researches I had discovered the 
literary intercourse of Rawleigh with 
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various eminent scholars, and I was 
even enabled to specify some parts 
of the nature of their communica- 
tions. 

It appears that some of this “ secret 
history” had been used by Oldys, who 
worked the same mines as myself, in 
the Harleian Collection. But all my 
*‘ secret history,” however, is not 
found in Oldys, or in other “ printed 
books,” as Mr. Tytler states, and the 
submissive critic has so fearlessly re- 
corded. It happens that there are few 
of our illustrious men, on whom I 
have had occasion to write, that J 
have furnished more inedited matter 
than on Rawleigh. Mr. Tytler, who 
solemnly warns how “ superficial re- 
search leads to error, and error to 
injustice,” with no great dexterity 
makes it clear that I am not super- 
ficial; for he taunts me with my 
familiar acquaintance with certain 
printed books; ‘‘ All his secret his- 
tory,” he says, ‘‘ with two or three 
exceptions, scarcely worth noticing, had 
already been given in printed books.” 

It is strange that Mr. Tytler, who 
probably means nothing malicious, 
should have ventured on this sweep- 
ing conclusion; for he has himself 
made very judicious use in his text, 
through several pages, of what I had 
gathered from two contemporary ma- 
nuscripts—in the deeply interesting 
narrative of Rawleigh’s progress to, 
and conduct on, the scaffold. I have 
also given a memorable and detailed 
narrative of the great traitor Sir Lewis 
Stucley, from the various manuscript 
correspondence of the day; a narra- 
tive so novel and perfect, that the late 
William Gifford declared that he had 
never read a more awful tale of moral 
retribution, or a more curious deve- 
lopement of the arts and habits of a 
disturbed conscience, and of avaricious 
villainy terminating in madness and 
penury. 

The information relative to the 
learned friends of Rawleigh, was 
drawn from a singular manuscript, 
a school-cyphering book, crowdedly 
written, and entitled by the writer 
“Excerpts out of Anthony Wood’s 
Papers.”” It is in the Lansdowne 
Collection, No. 741 in the first auc- 
tioneer’s catalogue, but which now 
must have another number in the last 
improved catalogue. I fcund there 
many curious facts, which I have never 
discovered elsewhere; some of these 
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appear to have been used by Anthony 
in his great work. 

Let us now touch on the great point 
atissue. What Errors have I commit- 
ted? Has Mr. Tytler contradicted a 
single statement of mine? Not he! 
He has only confirmed them, since he 
has shown that my “ secret history” 
may be found in other authorities. 

But what is monstrous, Mr. Tytler 
has declared that from what I had 
stated, I call on the world to believe 
that “‘the History of the World” is 
not the work of Rawleigh, but a com- 
pilation by those various friends. I 
never assigned in what degree, or by 
what mode, the genius of Rawleigh, a 
master-genius, arranged the rich stores 
which he had accumulated. My sole 
object was to shew how the great tome 
which had excited the astonishment of 
the philosophic Hume, was probably 
aided; and how that busied and as- 
piring spirit, whose adventurous life 
still interests us, appears to have ob- 
tained that familiar acquaintance with 
the most varied and recondite erudi- 
tion. 

It is Mr. Tytler who I regret to 
say is in “‘ error”—in gross error, by 
deducing an absurd inference. The 
Gorgon which played before his eyes 
is his own contrivance; he starts at 
his own phantasmagoria; and has left 
me, after all, to fight with his shadows. 

1. D’Israeut. 


Mr. Ursan, June 13. 

AKENSIDE has sung, and some 
few writers have described, the beau- 
ties of the Northumberland glens and 
valleys; but no author has ever yet 
done justice to the ever-varying, the 
wild and lovely scenery of the river 
Tyne, and its two arms, and nume- 
rous tributary streams. A master 
amateur artist has, indeed, sat on all 
their banks, and transcribed their 
rocks, and trees, and castles, and 
towers, and brown waters, and foam- 
ing lins, and purple air, into his en- 
chanted portfolios ; and who is there 
in Northumberland who has not seen 
the scenery of the Tyne, and the crags 
and the cranes, and the heathery 
banks, and the yellow foam of the 
water-falls of the Lewis and Oaken- 
shaw burns rise under the magic 
pencil of Swinburne, and glowing 
on the walls of the mansions of his 
friends? I, too, have been an adorer 
of Nature on the banks of this river, 
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and have wandered upon them early 
and late, and gone up almost all her 
wild burns to their sources. I have 
gathered plants, and sought for fossils 
and minerals, and traced the strata of 
the mountains up the dark waters of 
the Keildur, and over the lins of the 
Lewis and Oakenshaw burns, and col- 
lected the beautiful ebon-coloured and 
agatized flints, which abound in the 
banks and the beds of these streams. 
I have traversed the marble and ba- 
saltic floors of Gildurdale-beck ; sought 
out the wild haunts of the rapid Thorn- 
hope, and the headlong Knar; and 
seen the wild flowers, the mosses, and 
marcantias, on the brows and the 
stony channels of the oak and alder- 
shaded sides of Glendue and Glen- 
coyn, near Lamley, and the chosen 
retreats of Nature about Featherstone 
Castle: but none of the water nymphs 
or elves of Northumberland has a 
wilder, a lovelier, or a more classic 
range of scenery to rove in, than the 
Chineley-burn. She collects her waters 
from streamlets that rise beyond the 
famous Roman barriers—the dyke of 
Hadrian, and the wall of stone attri- 
buted to Severus. One of her rills 
comes from the smooth osidian mirror 
of Craig-lough, one of the many moor- 
land lakes, from which the district in 
which they lie is called the Forest of 
Lowes or Loughs. Craig-lough has 
a range of high basaltic cliffs, frown- 
ing over its southern margin, and 
which, many centuries since, were 
crowned with the turreted ramparts 
of the Roman wall, and are still 
deeply scared with its foundations 
and ruins. This rill, soon after leav- 
ing the lake, passes ‘‘ Bradley on the 
Marches of Scotland,’’ where Edward 
the First, the “‘ Scottorum Malleus,”’ 
in his last expedition against that 
country, and in his last sickness, 
halted for two days in September, 
1306, and tested different public do- 
cuments. 

Brooky-burn, a second branch of 
Chineley-burn, rises to the west of 
Craig-lough, on Lodum, another high 
basaltic hill, the brow of which is also 
traversed with the ruins of the Roman 
wall, of which, for considerable dis- 
tances together, from five to seven 
courses of stones are still remaining 
in their original beds. From the top 
of this hill, the prospect to the west, 
through the Nine Nicks of Thirlwall, 
extends into Galloway, far beyond 
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Dumfries, to the Criffell Hills; and 
along the coast of the Irish Channel 
as far as Whitehaven, all the plain, and 
the western mountains of Cumberland, 
and the line of the Roman wall to its 
utmost extremity at Tolway firth, lie 
mapped before you in this direction. 
To the north, Tarnbecks, at Irding- 
head, appears seated in the centre of 
the broadest mosses and moors in 
England ; and over it, the blue heads 
of Pearl-fell and Mid-fell, above Keil- 
dur Castle. On the east, the heights 
of the Moot-law, and the plantations 
of Minster Acres, bound the horizon. 
Crossfell, air-tinted and high, rises in 
the south; and, between it and the 
eye, you have a broad picture of the 
fine woods and meadows, and the 
great shining mirror of the South 
Tyne, about Lord Wallace’s seat at 
Featherstone Castle. On the south 
side of Lodum is Snelgile, a deep 
and dark gash in the basaltic rock, 
which collects the first waters of this 
branch of Chineley-burn ; and farther 
down its side, in the crevices of moist 
parts of the rock, allium schcenopra- 
sum, chive-garlick, that never knew 
garden culture, throws out its blos- 
soms in June. After crossing the 
military way, Brooky-burn begins to 
tune her harp, and hide her course 
under woody banks, as she speeds 
away to her nuptials with the nut- 
brown daughter of Craig-lough. A 
good way down her course, in a soli- 
tary place on her right bank, is a long 
scar of soft black schist, embedded 
with iron stones, some apparently of 
the septaria kind, and others flat and 
round, as if they had been the cham- 
bers of some antient species of Nau- 
tilus. This scar could not, I think, 
(but my examination of it was slight) 
fail to afford to the crucible, the blow- 
pipe, and the microscope, interesting 
subjects of research. 

Knag-burn, the third and most 
easterly source of Chineley-burn, rises 
also in the mosses beyond the Roman 
wall, which it crosses at Borcovicum, 
the Palmyra of Britain; and, after 
flowing through the ruins of the bath 
of that famous station, empties itself, 
at the distance of about a mile, into 
Grindon Lough, another of the lakes 
of the Forest of Lowes, out of which 
it finds its way by a subterraneous 
course of two miles at least, through 
a stratum of limestone, into Chine- 
ley-burn, a little below the junc- 
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tion of the Craig-lough and Brooky- 
burns. 

The name Chineley may be derived 
from the brook, near the junction of 
its three branches, beginning to cut 
off Borcum, a high hill on its left 
bank, from a chine or ridge, or back- 
bone of land, that extends a great way 
to the west. After running between 
this ridge and Borcum, through a deep 
narrow gorge, and toiling as it passes 
in the wheels of Bardon Mills, it as- 
sumes the name of Bardon-burn, and 
under this metamorphosis, strikes its 
chords in still higher strains to the 
villagers of Millhouse; and soon 
after is hushed, and vanishes in the 
Tyne. 

Just at the head of the gorge, and 
immediately below the meeting of the 
Craig-lough and the Brooky-burns, 
stands Chesterholme—in a lovely anda 
sequestered spot—“‘ procul arte, procul 
formidine novi.”’ It is a sweet picture 
of mosaic work, inlaid upon an eme- 
rald gem: a cottage in the Abbots- 
ford style, upon one of those charming 
green holms, or meadows, bordering 
upon a river, which in Northumber- 
land are very generally called haughs. 
The Rev. A. Hedley, M.A., who built 
it about a year since, and now re- 
sides in it, was an intimate friend 
of the Great Talisman of Historical 
Romance.* The heath-headed and 
pillar-crowned mountain of Borcum 
towers above it on the south-east. 
On the west, a steep green bank, 
shelved by parallel cattle-trods, hence, 
perhaps, called Skelf-me-delf, has its 
brow compassed with the ruins of the 
ramparts of the Roman station of Vin- 
dolana, and closes the prospect. On 





* Mr. Hedley, in one of his visits to 
Abbotsford, was pressed to stay some 
time longer than his invitation extended 
to; but, knowing that much company 
was expected on the day he should have 
left, he endeavoured to obtain his. re- 
lease, through fear of crowding the house. 
“ Take ye no heed of that; ye shall be 
comfortably lodged, and incommode no- 
body,” was Sir Walter’s reply. After 
the whole of the party had retired to rest, 
the baronet took a lanthern and conducted 
Mr. H. through an open court into a pas- 
sage, which led to a snug suite of sleeping 
apartments, and said, ** Ye see, Maister 
Hedley, this is over my stables—a hun- 
dred years since I would ha’ trusted never 
a Northumberland borderer to sleep sae 
near my horses.” ~ 


the north, the two woody denes, which 
branch off at a neat farm-house, snugly 
seated between the meetings of the 
Craig-lough and Chineley-burns, and 
one hundred yards or so above the 
cottage, soon steal out of sight, and 
wind away in different directions, 
through rising pasture grounds, which 
skirt the borders of the sky; and on 
the south, the united mountain stream 
glides from pool to pool, through broad 
crevices of dove-coloured marble, and 
under a rustic wooden bridge, till it 
is suddenly thrown aside by a high 
sandstone cliff, dappled with lichens, 
and overhung with variegated woods. 
All this enchanted bowl has sides as 
chastely ornamented with works of 
nature and design, as the shield of 
Achilles was with the works of art. 
It is, indeed, like the bowls which 
Virgil speaks of, ‘‘asperum signis,”’ 
crisply carved with figures. I do not 
know where | could take an admirer 
of simple scenery and antiquarian 
objects, better than to the cottage of 
Chesterholme. About its sunny gar- 
den, fragments of the pillars of antient 
baths and temples are entwined with 
roses or climbing plants. From one 
door you look down a covered pas- 
sage built of stones carved by Roman 
hands, and opening upon the tree- 
fringed sides, and the rocky channel 
of Chineley-burn, where you have 
hazels and heg-berry, and alder, and 
broad plane trees, and the undying 
sounds of waters; and the sides of 
the passage formed of altars and bas- 
reliefs, and its cordon of broad stones, 
moulded in front, pierced in the upper 
surfaces with Lewis holes, and which 
once supported the battlements of the 
walls and gates of Vindolana. An 
arcade, too, has been here built for 
the reception of antiquities found in 
that station, which already contains 
some exceedingly fine altars, and 
other inscribed stones. One of them 
is dedicated, by an Italian prefect of 
the fourth Cohort of the Gauls, to 
Jupiter and the rest of the immortal 
Gods, and the Genius of the place, 
which Cohort the Notitia Imperii 
places at Vindolana, so that the altar 
and the Notitia unite in proving the 
identity of the station. There is also 
here another fine altar to Jupiter, the 
Genius, and the guardian Gods; and 
one, simply, ‘‘ Sacred to the Genius 
of the Pretorium;” besides a small 
one, Deo Nepruno Saraszo Sino, 
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and another, VeTErEBUS Pos. Sz- 
NACULUS. 

Few places have been richer in in- 
scribed stones than Vindolana. Cam- 
den and Cotton carried away one to 
the Syrian Goddess ; others have been 
dispersed and lost; and it would be 
well if such as have been discovered 
in latter years, and in the generous 
warmth of friendship given to different 
collections before Mr. Hedley came to 
reside here, were restored to the classic 
arcade at Chesterholme. Formerly 
Vindolana was called, in English, The 
Bowers, and the Bowers-in-the-wood ; 
and latterly its name has been Little 
Chesters. Much of its walls still re- 
main; in one place, thirteen courses 
of them have been bared; and, both 
within and without them, the rich 
green-sward, that covers all their 
vicinity, has the custody of the car- 
cases of numerous Roman buildings. 

Chesterholm, too, has its Museum, 
formed, since the date of this paper, 
for the reception of cabinet antiqui- 
ties, found in researches in Vindo- 
lana; and this, in January 1833, was 
enriched by a spearhead about a foot 
long, the umbo or boss of a shield, 
and nearly three hundred brass coins, 
found among the ruins of one of the 
towers of the western gateway. The 
coins belong to the Emperors Con- 
stantinus, Constantius, Constans, and 
the tyrant Magnentius, and were 
strewn over one of the moulded cor- 
don stones of the tower, and inter- 
mixed with the soil above and about 
it. 

Just to the north of the station an 
antient Roman road, now called the 
Cawsey, and formerly Carlisle Street, 
passed from the North Tyne to Caer- 
voran, the Magna of the Romans, 
which, as well as Vindolana, Borco- 
vicus, and Aésica, is situated within 
the Parish of Haltwhistle. Here, be- 
tween the meeting of the Craig-lough 
and Brooky-burns, is a large tumulus 
of earth, and by the side of it, a tall, 
round, but uninscribed mile pillar ; 
and a mile further west, another simi- 
lar pillar stood on the north side of 
the Cawsey, till it was some years 
since split into two posts, for the gate 
about thirty or forty yards to the west 
of its ancient site. 

Below a rustic wooden bridge, and 
the Sandstone scar, which shut out 
the prospect to the south from the 
windows at Chesterholme, and amidst 


huge masses of fallen rock, that ruffle 
and befoam its winter torrent, Chine- 
ley-burn is fed with the underground 
stream from Grindon-lough. It boils 
up through wide chinks of the lime- 
stone, which forms the bed of the 
burn. Chaff thrown into Grindon- 
lough rises up here; and from this 
place, for nearly a mile below, the 
course of the burn is rapid, and its 
bistre-coloured waters, in floods, dash 
from side to side; and the rocky bank 
on the left is in some places clothed 
with wood, and in others, in spring, 
superciliated with the golden flowers 
of broom, and in autumn with deep 
fringes of withering fern. The right 
bank is generally more upon a slope, 
and interspersed with forest trees, and 
divided into small enclosures of pas- 
ture and meadow, by quickset hedges 
of unshorn hazel and hawthorn. Two 
farm-houses, too, though in secluded 
situations, enliven the solitude that 
reigns around them. One of these, 
called Low Foggerish, is at the lower 
end of a dene or dell, and has, at its 
west end, a thick grove of oaks, all 
overhung with ivy. Old apple and 
plum trees, luxuriant in growth, but 
wild and unpruned, and a garden filled 
with grosier bushes that have never 
felt the knife, half surround this lonely 
habitation, which in olden time would 
have been admirably suited for the re- 
sidence of one that could wish to deal 
in the unearthly mysteries of which 
the dark hieroglyphics, carved on a 
stone in its front, seem to be the 
symbols. The annexed sketch of this 
curious stone was made in July last. 








Here we have the umbilicated moon 
in her state of opposition to the sun, 
and the sign of fruitfulness. She was 
also, in the doctrines of Sabaism, the 
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northern gate, by which Mercury con- 
ducted souls to birth, as mentioned by 
Homer in his description of the Cave 
of the Nymphs, and upon which there 
remains a commentary by Porphyry. 
Of this cave Homer says: 


Fountains it had eternal, and two gates, 
The northern one to men admittance 


ves; 
That to the south is more divine—a way 
Untrod by men—t’ Immortals only known.” 

The Cross, in gentile rites, was the 
symbol of reproduction and resurrec- 
tion. It was, as Shaw remarks, “‘ the 
same with the ineffable image of eter- 
nity that is taken notice of by Suidas.”’ 
The crescent was the lunar ship or ark 
that bore, in Mr. Faber’s language, the 
Great Father and the Great Mother 
over the waters of the deluge ; and it 
was also the emblem of the boat or 
ship which took aspirants over the 
lakes or arms of the sea to the Sacred 
Islands, to which they resorted for 
initiation into the mysteries; and over 
the river of death to the mansions of 
Elysium. The Cockatrice was the 
snake god. It was also the basilisk 
or cock-adder. ‘‘ Habet caudem ut 
coluber, residuum vero corpus ut gal- 
lus.” The Egyptians considered the 
basilisk as the emblem of eternal ages : 
“* esse quia vero videtur (wis xuprevew 
kat Oavdrov, ex auro conformatum capi- 
tibus deorum appingebant Agyptil.” 
What relation had this with the Ne- 
hustan or Brazen Serpent, to which the 
Israelites paid divine honours in the 
time of Hezekiah? What is the circle 
with the seasons at the equinoxes and 
solstices marked upon it?—the signs 
of the four great Pagan festivals, cele- 
brated at the commencement of each 
of these seasons? The corner of the 
stone which is broken off, probably 
contained some symbol. I am not 
hierophant enough to unriddle and 
explain the hidden tale of this com- 
bination of hieroglyphics. We know 
that the sea goat and the Pegasus on 
tablets and centurial stones, found on 
the walls of Severus and Antoninus, 
were badges of the second, and the 
boar of the twentieth legion ; but this 
bas-relief seems to refer, in some dark 
manner, to matters connected with 
the antient heathen mysteries. The 
form of the border around them is 
remarkable. The stone which bears 
them was, I apprehend, brought in its 
present form from Vindolana, where, 
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as I have observed, an inscription to 
the Syrian goddess was formerly 
found. The station of Magna also, 
a few years since, produced a long 
inscription to the same goddess in the 
Iambic verse of the Latin comedians ; 
and a cave, containing altars to Mith- 
ras, and a bust of that god, seated 
between the two hemispheres, and 
surrounded by the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac, besides other signa and a@yah- 
para of the Persian god, was opened 
at Borcovicus only about ten years 
since. These, therefore, and other 
similar remains found in the Roman 
stations in the neighbourhood of Vin- 
dolana, induce me to think, that the 
symbols under consideration, and now 
for the first time taken notice of, were 
originally placed near the altars of 
some divinity in the station of the 
Bowers-in-the-Wood. I know of no 
establishment that the Knights Tem- 
plars had in this neighbourhood. 


Vv. W. 
—@o— 
Mr. Urnsan, 

A FEW specimens of Sculpture with 
which altars were once adorned, have 
fortunately survived the general wreck 
of such ornaments in the 16th and 17th 
centuries. The latest discovery of the 
kind was made a few years ago in the 
curious little Norman church at Sand- 
ford, near Oxford. It is of the 15th 
century, consisting of the Virgin Mary 
in a devotional attitude, crowned, ha- 
bited in a long loose robe, and entirely 
surrounded with glory, and six kneel- 
ing figures of angels in the clouds: at 
her feet are two other angels kneeling 
before a desk. The principal figure is 
forty-two inches high, and the whole 
design fifty-eight by twenty-six and a 
quarter inches. This elegantly com- 
posed and boldly wrought piece of 
sculpture, is partially mutilated, but 
the injury appears too slight to have 
been effected by the uncontroiled hand 
of mischief. The hurry in which it 
was removed for preservation, and the 
purpose (that of a step) to which it 
has till lately been applied, may more 
probably account for the fact. 

The basso-relievos of the ancient 
altar of New College Chapel, after 
having been excessively mutilated in 
the 16th century, were hidden from 
view by a screen distinguished alike 
for its inelegance and its impropriety ; 
but their removal from the sacred edi- 
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fice to the cloisters was reserved for 
the present enlightened age. They re- 
present some of the principal events in 
the life of Christ. The invention, if 
indeed it be candid to scrutinize so 
closely fragments whose usage has 
evidently been very barbarous, has a 
stronger claim on our notice than the 
workmanship; though, as the chapel 
is one of the noblest piles of its age in 
England, we might have concluded, 
even were they more injured than they 
are, that some of the principal orna- 
ments of its splendid altar would not be 
altogether unworthy of their situation, 
or of their distinguished architect. 

The altar of Somerton church, in 
Oxfordshire, was formerly adorned 
with sculpture, the chief subject of 
which, though removed from its pro- 
per situation and exposed to neglect 
and injury, has been allowed to occupy 
a position near the floor at the west 
end. It represents the Last Supper, 
at which our Saviour appears between 
ten of his disciples, his hand laid on 
the bread, and in the act of consecra- 
tion; the other figures, all of which 
have the nimbus, are in various atti- 
tudes; and a consecutive row of hand- 
somely crocketed canopies shelters the 
whole design. This curious relic is 
eight feet nine inches long, and two 
feet six inches high. 

But the most magnificent sculptured 
altar-piece now remaining in England 
is at Christ Church, in Hampshire. 
It represents the root of Jesse, and 
covers the entire surface of the altar- 
screen. The genealogy of the house 
of David, more frequently than any 
other Scripture subject, exercised the 
taste of the designer and the skill of 
the carver, for both which qualities 
abundant scope was given by the tree- 
like or curvilinear form in which it 
was mostly arranged, and the variety 
of objects it was made to embrace. 
Figures, foliage, and architecture, were 
never more happily combined than in 
this altar-screen. Each component 
part of the design, as far as its imper- 
fect condition will allow us to deter- 
mine, was wrought with peculiar care. 
The existing figures possess considera- 
ble merit. The foliage, which was the 
first, the most constant, and the most 
suitable ornament of architecture, is 
beautifully formed and executed; and 
the shafts, canopies, and cornices, may 
be reckoned among the best produc- 
tions of the 14th century. A large 
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reclining figure of a venerable old man 
represents the progenitor Jesse: on 
one side is king David, and on the 
other king Solomon ; from each spring 
leaved branches, which are so artfully 
formed into shafts and brackets, that 
while they show the connexion be- 
tween the figures, they appear as if 
only designed for their separation and 
support. On the middle stem rests 
the chief subject of the piece, disposed 
in a large square compartment, shel- 
tered byacanopy. It consists of three 
separate groups. The principal one 
representing the Magi with their gifts, 
bending in adoration before the infant 
Jesus in the arms of his mother, who 
is seated on the floor, Joseph standing 
by her side. The second groupe con- 
sists of the shepherds, who, while 
keeping watch over their flocks, are 
suddenly welcomed by angels: these 
form the third subject of the piece, 
proclaiming the birth of the Saviour. 
Sculptures of this extensive kind 
were much less common in churches 
than pictures. The subject just de- 
scribed repeatedly occurs where orna- 
ment only was required, as on the stalls 
in two instances in Chester Cathedral. 
And we frequently meet with subjects 
similar to those of the ancient altar of 
New College: for example, the Saluta- 
tion or Annunciation appears among 
the ruins of Reivaulx Abbey; in the 
chancel-screen of Milton church; and 
on the porch of Radford Abbey gate- 
way; and both this and the root of 
Jesse are displayed in the door of the 
chapter-house at Westminster Abbey ; 
the latter is represented by twenty 
figures. At Chester there are nineteen ; 
at Christ Church upwards of forty. 
The number of figures in the window 
at Dorchester has been already stated ; 
it is however to be observed, that in 
this instance the genealogy was partly 
depicted on the painted glass, the 
greater part of which has been de- 
stroyed, and the surviving remnant 
misplaced. While on this subject, I 
may observe, that a very ancient grave- 
stone in Lincoln Cathedral serves to 
show the application of the genealogy 
as an ornament, and the simplicity of 
this instance is remarkable when con- 
trasted with the splendour of that on 
the interior of a desecrated chapel at 
Grantham. The lantern of Ely Cathe- 
dral presents, among its other enrich- 
ments, some masterly sculptures in bas- 
relief, consisting of more than seventy 
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figures disposed in eight groups on 
the tripie capitals of the great arches, 
and illustrating the life of Saint Ethel- 
dreda. Their design and carving are 
equally entitled to our admiration. In 
an age distinguished for its magnificent 
productions in architecture, which in- 
deed had now arrived at a consummate 
state of splendour, we are prepared to 
meet with excellence in carvings of 
every description, and our expectations 
are fully gratified. Encouragement 
called forth the energies of the skilful, 
and munificence rewarded their talents 
and exertions. This was particularly 
the case in the 14th century. The sculp- 
tures now referred to were wrought in 
the reign of Edward III., and, with 
uncommon merit of design, discover 
all the delicate and careful execution 
which eminently distinguishes the 
paintings of the same period. The 
following are the subjects. 1. The 
marriage of St. Etheldreda. 2. Her 
resignation of her crown in token of 
devotion to a religious life. 3. St. 
Etheldreda asleep. 4. St. Etheldreda 
on the rock of Coldbirt’s Head. 5. 
Her enthronization. 6. Her restora- 
tion of Bristanus to liberty. 7. Her 
sickness and death. 8. The removal 
of her body, and the return of her re- 
lations to religious devotions. 

But in order fully to appreciate the 
merit, taste, and talent of the ancients 
in sculpture, we must refer to the Cor- 
bels so abundantly furnished by our 
churches, so important in their use, 
and so highly ornamental to the style 
of architecture. The smallest arch, 
canopy, and pinnacle, generally rested 
its weight on corbels, and as they were 
prominent, so they were made interest- 
ing objects. Whole length and even 
grouped figures are frequently met 
with in corbels. I could enumerate 
many examples; but I select the fol- 
lowing for their extraordinary merit— 
namely, an armed warrior, cross- 
legged, and in the act of drawing his 
sword, near the muniment tower in 
New College, Oxford; St. George and 
the dragon, and Samson killing the 
lion, both at the west end of York 
Minster. Among the busts, many 
doubtless were portraits: those of 
Clifford and Nevill in the choir of 
York Minster possess this interesting 
character. The sculpture in this church 
is remarkably fine, and, among many 
beautiful specimens, it is difficult to 
select the best; but if the two heads 
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just named are equalled, they certainly 
are not surpassed by any others 
throughout this vast edifice. Nor was 
it in natural expression only that our 
ancestors attained excellence in sculp- 
ture. That they could with equal 
power depict the human face when 
under the influence of the varied pas- 
sions, there are sufficient examples 
remaining to prove. But I cannot 
omit the particular mention of a piece 
of carving in the chapter-house of York 
Minster, which will bear comparison 
with the best work of the chisel either 
of remote antiquity or modern times. 
I refer to the head of a man tormented 
by serpents. The malicious spirit of 
the winged monsters, whose coiled 
bodies seem to inflict equal pain with 
their furious gripe, the contortion of 
all the features, and the anguish so 
forcibly expressed by the half-closed 
and convulsed eyes and distorted 
mouth, while they excite the admira- 
tion, inspire also the terror of the be- 
holder. Over the principal arch of the 
gateway leading to the deanery at 
Peterborough, is a specimen of carving 
which it would be unpardonable to 
overlook on this occasion. It is con- 
tained in a recessed panel, and repre- 
sents in high relief the proportions 
and features of a cathedral or abbey 
church, which is composed of a nave, 
choir, and transept, with a lofty cen- 
tral tower, crowned with a spire. The 
attempt at perspective is highly curious 
and successful ; the windows are large 
and nearly uniform, and the walls are 
supported by buttresses ; the doorway 
in the west front, and another in the 
transept, are open. This building 
stands on atun; and behind the west 
front, and rising higher than its sum- 
mit, is a handsome crozier, and in 
another part the initial letter R, the 
Rebus of Abbot Robert Kirkton or 
Kirton, who died about 1528, after an 
abbacy of thirty-two years. 
Mouldings without the aid of fanci- 
ful carvings were long regarded as 
sufficiently ornamental to architecture, 
even at the period when their absence 
cannot possibly be ascribed to a de- 
ficiency either of taste or talent. Until 
about the middle of the 14th century, 
the moulded and sculptured capitals 
appeared as rivals ; the one combining 
with elegance the most perfect sim- 
plicity—the other allying it with rich- 
ness; but at a more advanced period 
of Edward the Third’s reign simplicity 
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was rejected as meanness; a mass of 
foliage composed a capital, and it was 
reserved for a later age to revive the 
simplicity of character which had ori- 
ginated in the infancy of architecture. 

This diversity of ornament was a 
privilege, the full advantage of which 
was known and taken by the prac- 
titioners of ancient English architec- 
ture. Such devices as were at first 
only sparingly adopted, afterwards 
became common; and even those de- 
corations which, in their original appli- 
cation, were intended only to record 
the gift or distinguish the exclusive 
property of a family or an individual, 
and which therefore should in strict 
propriety have been limited to their 
chapels, their monuments, and their 
screens, became, under the powerful 
influence of novelty, the established 
appendages of pointed architecture ; 
thus adding to a collection already 
innumerable the infinite varieties of 
heraldry. 

The general ornaments of English 
architecture were very numerous and 
irregular. In the early styles, heads, 
animals, foliage, and flowers were pro- 
miscuously mingled, but the two latter 
were most common in after ages. 
However, new devices were added to 
what may strictly be considered the 
genuine ornaments; and it should 
seem that whatever emblems or repre- 
sentations might occur to the archi- 
tect, whether sacred or secular, arms, 
badges, crests, cyphers, monograms, 
portraits, the emblems of the Passion, 
or the most ridiculous grotesques, were 
deemed equally fit to contribute to the 
internal as well as external enrichment 
of any building, and were used with 
little discrimination from the stateliest 
church to the smallest dwelling-house, 
no notion of an anomaly appearing to 
have been entertained, either as to their 
propriety with reference to the species 
of architecture, or the use to which the 
building was applied. 

It must however be confessed that 
foliage excels in beauty every other 
ornament which the taste and in- 
genuity of its practitioners have applied 
to architecture. The freedom with 
which the carver could exercise his 
fancy without even the obligation of 
confining himself to the endless pro- 
ductions of nature, tended not a little 
to the beauty of the patterns he ex- 
ecuted. A cluster of leaves would 
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admit of endless varieties, and yet all 
be equally admirable, though no name 
should be found for them in the cata- 
logues of the botanist. Still, however, 
imitations were often successfully at- 
tempted by our early artists; and it 
may probably be ascribed more to their 
disdain than their incapacity for the 
oftice of exact copyists, that the resem- 
blance comes so often no nearer the 
archetype than does the lean and lank 
lion of heraldry to the noble animal of 
the desert. As the proper or casual 
habitation of birds, animals, and in- 
sects, the ancient sculptors in their 
imitation of trees and plants did not 
neglect the opportunity thus afforded, 
of augmenting the variety and interest 
of their favourite species of ornament ; 
accordingly we meet with birds, snakes, 
snails, butterflies, monkeys, squirrels, 
human beings, and hideous monsters, 
entangled in sport among the branches, 
or employed according to their respec- 
tive natures in feeding on the leaves or 
the fruit. I have now before me spe- 
cimens of all these, and other equally 
curious and remarkable carvings, taken 
from their originals in the Cathedrals 
of Salisbury, York, and Winchester. 
It may appear surprising that so much 
attention should have been paid to the 
minutiz of ornaments, when little 
more than their general forms could 
be observed even by an attentive eye ; 
but it is an indisputable fact, that the 
greatest labour was often bestowed in 
forming and finishing the smallest 
particular of such subjects; and the 
capitals of the great arches in York 
Minster, which furnished some of the 
curious sculptures above enumerated, 
fully prove this remark. 

Wherever ornaments were admitted, 
the fancy and labour of the carver were 
apparently exercised without control. 
While figures of the most ludicrous, 
and sometimes of the most disgusting 
character, were placed in prominent 
situations, the seat of a stall, or the 
cornice of a parapet, were often wrought 
with heads, foliage, and devices of 
elegant form and beautiful execution ; 
so little were order and arrangement 
consulted in their disposal. The sanc- 
tity of the altar proved no check to the 
lavish display of these carvings, and 
the curious observer may find among 
the sculptures of ancient churches, a 
memorial of almost every vice and folly 
which ever prevailed in the world. [ 
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should vainly attempt to account or 
apologize for the indecent portion of 
these sculptures. If they were not 
positively sanctioned by any higher 
authority than that of the workmen, 
they were evidently permitted without 
restraint, and could only have pro- 
ceeded from the unbounded licentious- 
ness of those by whom they were 
designed. 

With respect to figures merely ludi- 
crous, such as pouters, laughers, &c. 
it would be no less difficult to account 
for their introduction into sacred build- 
ings, unless indeed we admit that these 
as well as the foregoing were intended 
to represent the passions of mankind ; 
and even with this favourable con- 
struction, it may be doubted whether 
their impropriety is materially lessened, 
and whether they were not more cal- 
culated to excite than to allay—which 
should have been their end—the un- 
lawful propensities of man, and the 
excess of the passions to which he is 
subject. One would almost imagine 
that in some of these representations 
the practice of some of the early 
ascetics, who affected purposely to 
augment the means of Temptation that 
the merit of Resistance might be en- 
hanced, had been continued ; though 
in others consolation is offered the 
religious for their renunciation of the 
world, by most affecting delineations of 
domestic infelicities. 

If grotesque sculptures had been the 
adopted ornaments of any one par- 
ticular age, the difficulty of the inquiry 
on which I have now entered would 
not have been so great ; but since it is 
indisputable that they belong to every 
style, from the earliest Norman speci- 
mens to the latest of the pointed arch, 
though with different rules of applica- 
tion, we cannot but conclude that the 
invention was retained as a settled 
characteristic, and certainly no other 
ornament was capable of so many 
varieties. 

A few hints may be offered towards 
the elucidation of this singular custom, 
on which at this distance of time it 
would be vain perhaps to expect an 
explanation completely satisfactory. 
As portraits were honourable testimo- 
nies to the worth and virtues of public 
men, as well as of founders and bene- 
factors, and many finely wrought heads 
and figures, which are now only ad- 
mired for their beauty and the merit of 
their sculpture, were once reverenced 
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as the likenesses of pious and eminent 
living personages; so on the other 
hand the vices and follies of the great 
might thus have been exhibited in cari- 
cature to their own and to general view, 
though the lapse of ages has obscured 
their identity, and they too are now 
undistinguished among the general 
mass of ornamental sculpture. This 
opinion becomes the more probable, 
since we know that the politics of the 
day did find their way into the most 
remote monastic seclusions, and some 
of the earliest political squibs (as they 
would now be called) are inserted 
among sermons and grave matters of 
discipline or business in the coucher 
books and registers of religious houses, * 
where they are scarcely more out of 
place than on the stalls and capitals in 
their churches. Again, the enmity 
that always existed between the monks 
and friars, and the jealousy of the se- 
cular clergy towards both, furnished 
an inexhaustible variety of subjects for 
raillery and ridicule; and fancy was 
pushed to the utmost by each party, to 
display its rivals in the most con- 
temptible and humiliating condition. 
They were commonly represented un- 
der the forms of owls, foxes, apes, 
monkeys, asses, and other animals and 
birds, distinguished for their cunning, 
rapacity, or stupidity ; and among the 
variety which has fallen under my no- 
tice, 1 shall describe one on the seat of 
a stall in Sherborne church. It repre- 
sents a fox hanged by a flight of geese 
who hold together the gallows on which 
the rogue is suspended, while another 
tightens the rope : two kneeling monks 
are his confessors. The ingenuity and 
invention often conspicuous in these 
subjects are very considerable, and the 
emblematical figures frequently exhibit 
much skill and spirit in their attitudes 
and expression ; such as Death with a 
spade and bell on the north side of the 
church at Cirencester; and a boat 
filled with men, called Noah’s ark, on 
the north side of the choir of Selby 
Abbey-church. Magdalene College, in 
Oxford, is remarkable for its grotesque 
sculptures; but as the original ones 
presented no very evident meaning, it 
may be presymed that the well-known 
hieroglyphical figures around the clois- 
ters were designed to supply their 
deficiency. But the precise meaning 
intended by even these rude figures 
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and animals is obscure and uncertain. 
I must however observe, that, if as 
much pains had been bestowed on the 
grotesque sculptures of other ancient 
buildings as Mr. Reeks of Magdalene 
College has spent in deciphering the 
meaning of these figures, the ancients, 
whether exactly interpreted or not, 
would probably have escaped much of 
the indiscriminate censure with which 
they have been loaded ; and those who 
were inclined to learn, might have found 
a lesson in every figure. Charity, at 
all events, would have dictated a sus- 
pension of judgment as to this class of 
grotesques, at least till we should have 
abandoned the search for lessons of 
morality and religion among the un- 
explained hieroglyphics of India and 
Egypt, with which their connexion is 
certainly not more obvious, nor at 
present more intelligible, than with 
these rude emblems of our forefathers. 
Another source of these singular 
decorations, may be traced in the pub- 
lic games and festivities, which, pass- 
ing under various denominations, were 
formerly conducted with extraordinary 
pomp and ceremony, and that under 
the highest ecclesiastical sanction ; 
since, according to a Manuscript in 
the Harleian Collection, quoted by 
Warton, one of the Popes granted a 
pardon of one thousand days to every 
person who resorted peaceably to the 
plays acted at Chester in the Whitsun 
week. Theirfarces and sottises, though 
singularly intermingled with the re- 
presentation of religious mysteries, 
into which, indeed, the most ludicrous 
characters and scenes were commonly 
introduced, were mostly distinguished 
for riot, mimicry, and almost every 
species of debauchery, and they fur- 
nished the artists of grotesque sculp- 
tures with an abundant supply of 
models, without the assistance of their 
own invention. During these lawless 
proceedings, it was deemed no sin to 
burlesque the most sacred rites, or the 
most exemplary personages, and the 
Church having once condescended to 
the humour of the people—for which, 
a desire to win them by gentle means 
would probably be at first the plea—it 
naturally became no easy matter to 
set bounds to such an indulgence, and 
the very palatable seasoning of doc- 
rine with diversion, which was tole- 
vated during the festivals, occasioned 
a constant craving for the like inter- 
mixture, and at length established for 
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itself a prescriptive right to universal 
and unlimited allowance. It could 
no longer be regarded either as inde- 
licate or inappropriate, to display, a- 
mong the ornaments of those churches 
which witnessed the most ludicrous 
as well as the most solemn spectacles, 
representations of the former as well 
as the latter description. These, like 
the grotesques already described or 
alluded to, were confined to no par- 
ticular situations, but were promis- 
cuously dispersed among other carv- 
ings; and in the capitals of pillars, or 
the seats of stalls, exhibited the ex- 
tremes of elegance and coarseness— 
of beauty and deformity—opposites 
which are remarkably conspicuous in 
the sculptures of the Chapter House 
of Salisbury Cathedral. The feast of 
fools, the feast of the ass, and the 
feast of reason: as well as festivals of 
great solemnity, funeral obsequies, 
the consecration of a bishop, or of an 
abbat, in short almost every thing 
which distinguished the Catholic re- 
ligion, the manners, customs, and 
ceremonies of the age, were represent- 
ed as they actually occurred, or under 
disguises which cannot now be so 
easily removed as they could when 
these carvings were viewed, not with 
the eye of curiosity only, but as the 
memorials of diversions which inter- 
mingled with almost every important 
scene, either of religious or secular 
interest. 
An ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUARY. 
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Mr. UrsBan, Cork, March 30. 

THAT portion of History which re- 
cords the transactions of the different 
free states of ancient Greece, has al- 
ways been accounted one of the greatest 
importance, and the origin of these 
states an interesting subject for in- 
vestigation. 

Of the colonization of the free cities 
of Asia Minor, by those of Pelopo- 
nesus and Grecia Propria, and the 
subsequent foundation of the cities of 
Grecia Magna and Sicily by colonies, 
from different Greek cities of both 
Europe and Asia, history furnishes us 
with much information; and this sub- 
ject is still further illustrated by a 
comparison of the coins of these co- 
lonies with those of the parent cities, 
the types and symbols used by the 
former being in numberless instances 
copied from the latter. Thus, on the 
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coins of Massilia and Velia, we find 
the head of Minerva and the lion, the 
symbols of Phocea, which city also 
derived the symbols of Minerva from 
Athens, to which latter city the leaders 
of the first founders of Phoca are 
said to have belonged. On the coins 
of Lebedus and Priene in lonia, Soli 
in Cyprus, Amisus in Pontus, and 
Adramythium in Mysia, we find the 
symbols of Athens, by which city these 
places were colonized. The coins of 
Actium Anactorium, Ambracia, and 
several other cities of Acarnania and 
Epirus, exhibit the symbols of Corinth, 
which we also find on those of Cor- 
cyra and Syracuse. The griffin and 
swan, symbols of Teos and Clazomene, 
appear on the coins of Abdera; and 
the minotaur, the well-known symbol 
of Crete, on those of Gelas and Urina. 
The grain of barley on coins of the 
Leontini was one of the symbols of 
Chalcis, the parent state; and the 
head of Neptune, and trident, on those 
of Halicarnassus, confirm the account 
given by Pausanias, ii. 30, that it was 
founded by a colony from Troezene in 
Argolis ; and the account given by the 
same writer of the foundation of Boa 
in Laconia, by a colony from Aphro- 
disias, is confirmed by the coins of 
these cities, which both exhibit the 
reverse of Cupid with bow and torch. 
The legends BAAYNAEQN MAKEAO- 
NON, and AOKIMEQN MAKEAONQN 
on coins of Blaundos and Docimeum 
in Phrygia, prove that these towns 
must have received Macedonian co- 
lonies. The Isle of Melos was origi- 
nally colonized by the Lacedemonians, 
but conquered and reduced to a desert 
by the Athenians, who afterwards 
planted a colony there, and it was re- 
conquered by Lysander, who restored 
the original inhabitants. These facts 
are illustrated by the coins of this 
island, many of which bear the head 
of Minerva, the owl, and other Athe- 
nian symbols, whilst others bear the 
stars and bonnets of the Dioscuri, sym- 
bols of the Lacedemonians. 
Numerous similar examples might 
be easily adduced, illustrating and 
confirming the historical accounts we 
possess of the origin of the Greek cities ; 
but a slight examination of this subject 
will convince us that a still further 
degree of information may be derived 
from it, for the symbols and legends 
of many states afford evidence highly 
probable, if not amounting to certainty, 
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of the origin from whence those states 
were derived, where history is wholly 
silent. Thus, on the coins of Hiera- 
pytna in Crete, the turreted head, 
eagle, palm-tree, and monogram, evi- 
dently show that this town was colo- 
nized by the Pheenicians, probably by 
those of Sidon, to whose coins these 
bear a close resemblance. Many also 
of the coins of Cydonia in Crete, bear 
on the reverse the eagle, and the words 
IEPS . KA . which probably denoted 
IEPAS . KAI. ASYAOY. and render it 
probable this town was also colonized 
by the Pheenicians. The coins of Be- 
rytus in Phoenicia bear the head of 
one of the Dioscuri, and sometimes 
their caps surmounted by stars; some 
also bear the club of Hercules, and 
some the legend BH. AA.®. Lace- 
demon was said to have been the birth- 
place of the Dioscuri; its coins gene- 
rally bore a club, and the letters AA . 
® . probably signified the Lacedemo- 
nians of Pheenicia, from all which evi- 
dence I should be inclined to conclude 
that Berytus was colonized by the La- 
cedemonians, although 1 cannot find 
mention made of such a fact in any 
author. 

On the coins of Perinthus in Thrace, 
we find the head of the Egyptian Her- 
cules, the Lotus, Harpocrates, &c. 
from which symbols it appears pro- 
bable that this city was colonized by 
the Egyptians. The coins of Sagalas- 
sus in Pisidia exhibit the remarkable 
legend of AAKEAAIM * CATAAAS- 
EON . plainly showing that this town 
at some period received a colony from 
Lacedemon. 

But perhaps one of the most inte- 
resting and remarkable instances of 
similitude as to symbols between the 
coins of two states, is exhibited by 
those of the Leontines and those of 
the Thracian Chersonesus, a similitude 
so remarkable, that the coins of these 
two states have been frequently con- 
founded ; nor at this present day are 
medallists agreed as to which of these 
states some of their coins should be 
attributed, and as I cannot find in 
history any account of a connection 
between these states, and as a classi- 
fication of their coins has been consi- 
dered a matter of difficulty, a closer 
investigation of this part of my subject 
may not be unacceptable. The follow- 
ing coins will show the similitude be- 
tween the symbols of these two states. 

1. Fore part of a lion looking back, 
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with a bone in his paw. Rev. In a 
square divided into four parts, a lizard 
AEQ. 

2. Lion’s head. Rev. Ear of corn, 
6 Globules. EA. 

3. Lion’s head. AEONT. 

4. Fore part of a lion looking back, 
AEONTINON. 

These four coins belong to the Leon- 
tini. 

5. Fore part of a lion looking back. 
Rev. In a square divided into four 
parts, a lizard A. 

6. Same obverse. Rev. Ina similar 
square, ear of corn A, 

7. Same obverse. Reverse, Similar 
square, club, two globules A. 

8. Same obverse. Reverse, Similar 
square, lizard, one globule A. 

9. Same obverse. Reverse, Same 
square and symbols X. 

These last five coins have formerly, 
by most writers, and even at present 
by some, been assigned to Leontium. 

10. Head of Minerva XEP. Rev. 
Lion looking back, with left forepaw 
raised. 

This last coin, which undoubtedly 
belongs to Chersonesus, and the cir- 
cumstance that most of those coins of 
which the five preceding are examples, 
were brought from Constantinople, 
and found in that neighbourhood, ren- 
der it certain that they belong to the 
cities of the Chersonesus, and to them 
they are now generally attributed. I 
think, however, an investigation of the 
letters found on them will carry us a 
step further, and not only confirm us 
in their appropriation to the Thracian 
Chersonesus, but even assign many of 
them to the particular cities of that 
peninsula. 

The principal of these cities were 
Agora, Alopeconnesus, Cardia, Lysi- 
machia, Eleus, and Sestos, and on 
the adjacent coast was the Isle of Im- 
bros, and the letters found on them 
are A or A, the initial or monogram of 
Alopeconnesus or Agora, K or & of 
Cardia, N of Lysimachia, E of Elceus, 
> of Sestos, I of Imbros, X of Cherso- 
nesus ; we also find the legends A. 
EB. FP. and FF. which last two seem 
intended for Heraclea, and they all 
probably stood for cities of the Cher- 
sonesus, some of whose names have 
not descended to us. 

On the coins bearing the plain le- 
gends KAPA. KAPAIA.XEPPON.XEP. 
&c. we find the following symbols ; 
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lion, grain of barley, ram, plough, 
vase, bow and quiver, most of which 
are the commonest symbols on the 
coins 1 have just noticed, and are all 
so similar to those which occur on the 
coins of the Leontines, as to leave little 
or no doubt that some strong connec- 
tion must have existed between those 
states, of which history furnishes us 
with no records; the intercourse how- 
ever which subsisted between the 
Athenians and both those states, will 
at least I think render this connection 
a matter of probability, and on this 
subject I shall offer a few observations. 

We are informed by Herodotus, vi. 
36, &c. that Miltiades led a colony of 
Athenians to the Thracian Chersone- 
sus, and ruled over that country, and 
that he was succeeded successively by 
Stesagoras and Miltiades, his brothers 
by the mother’s side. Plutarch also 
informs us that a colony of 1000 men 
was sent there by Pericles. Another 
colony appears to have been sent there 
by the Athenians, about the year 344 
B. C. a short time before the war 
which was carried on by the Athe- 
nians in defence of the inhabitants of 
the Chersonesus against Philip of Ma- 
cedon; from all which accounts it is 
apparent that the Chersonesus must 
have been principally colonized by the 
Athenians, and in a great measure 
under their protection and government. 

The intercourse between the Athe- 
nians and the Leontines is not so well 
authenticated, but that it was consi- 
derable is highly probable, from the 
accounts we have of the assistance 
which Athens twice rendered to the 
people of Leontinm, in their defence 
against the Syracusans, a short time 
previous to the destruction of Leon- 
tium by the latter; the circumstance 
also of the Leontines being Ionians, 
may be regarded as an additional rea- 
son for supposing that some degree of 
intimaty existed between them and 
the Athenians. 

Thus the intercourse which sub- 
sisted between the Athenians and the 
people, both of the Chersonesus and 
Leontium, seems to heighten the pro- 
bability of a connection between these 
two latter states, which their coins so 
fully establishes, but when and in 
what manner this connection took 
place, I cannot discover any direct 
historical evidence to prove. 

It is not unlikely that when Leon- 
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tium was destroyed by the Syracusans 
in 416 B.C. and its inhabitants driven 
into exile, the latter, under the protec- 
tion of Athens, may have obtained an 
asylum in the Chersonesus, and struck 
coins bearing the symbols of the coun- 
try from whence they came. It may 
perhaps be objected that some of the 
coins of the Chersonesus, bearing the 
type of the lion looking back, have the 
appearance of a more remote era than 
that of the destruction of Leontium, 
and that we must look for some con- 
nection of greater antiquity between 
these two countries. Of the coins of 
the Chersonesus, the most ancient ap- 
pear to be those two given in the cata- 
logue of the coins of M. de Heaute- 
roche, by M. Dumersan, viz. 

Pl. IV. No. 3. Fore part of a lion 
looking back. Rev. Indented square 
of four parts. 

Pl. IV. No. 5. Head of Minerva in 
an indented square XEP. Rev. Lion 
looking back, with left fore paw raised. 

The obverse of the latter seems de- 
rived from the Athenians, and both 
coins have certainly the appearance of 
having been struck by the people of 
Chersonesus, before the destruction of 
Leontium, but many coins struck even 
after that period bear the indented 
square and other marks of very great 
antiquity ; and I think it possible these 
twocoins may not be olderthan 400 B.C. 

The origin of several of the Grecian 
states derives also some degree of il- 
lustration from the Doric dialect oc- 
curring on coins, particularly where 
the letter T is used for 5, A for E, and 
the termination AN for QN, as in AII- 
TIOAAONIATAN, KPOTONIATAN, &c. 
which in a multitude of instances 
marks the Doric origin of the several 
states by which it was used; thus the 
accounts we have from Strabo, that 
Thasus was colonized from the island 
of Paros, the inhabitants of which 
were descended from the Cretans and 
Arcadians, who were Dorians, is con- 
firmed by the word GATION for OA- 
SIQN, which occurs on some of their 
coins. Joun Linpsay. 


Mr. Ursan, June 14. 

AS there has lately been a discussion 
in Parliament, and notice given of 
some future regulations to be intro- 
duced, for the better observance of the 
Lord’s Day, I have enclosed you, as a 
matter of curiosity, the substance of 
an Act of Parliament passed in the 
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year 1656-7, by the Puritans of that 
day. It has been transcribed from an 
original edition in black letter “ print- 
ed by Henry Halls and John Field, 
Printers to his Highness, 1657 ;” and 
surrounded by a woodcut, represent- 
ing the conjoint shields of St. George’s 
cross, and the harp of Ireland. C. 





An Act for the Better Observation of the 
Lord’s Day. At the Parliament begun 
at Westminster, the 17th day of Septem- 
ber, anno Dom. 1656. 


Forasmuch as God hath appointed one 
day in seven to be kept holy unto himself, 
and that in order thereunto man should ab- 
stain from the works of his ordinary calling, 
and hath entrusted the magistrate among 
others, to take care thereof within his 
gates ; and whereas it is found, by daily 
experience, that the first day of the week 
(being the Lord’s Day, and since the re- 
surrection of Christ to be acknowledged 
the Christian Sabbath,) is frequently 
neglected and prophaned to the dishonour 
of Christ, and profession of the Gospel; 
therefore, for the better observation of the 
said day, and preventing in some measure 
such prophanation thereof for the future, 
be it enacted by his Highness the Lord 
Protector, and the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto 
belonging, that whatsoever person or per- 
sons within this Commonwealth shall be 
found guilty according to this Act, of doing 
and committing the offences hereafter 
mentioned upon the said Lord’s Day, that 
is to say, betwixt twelve of the clock on 
Saturday night, and twelve of the clock 
Lord’s day night, shall be adjudged, 
deemed, and taken to be guilty of pro- 
phaning the Lord’s Day; that is to say, 
every person being a waggoner, carrier, 
butcher, higler, drover, or any of their 
servants travelling or coming by land or 
water, into his or their inn, house, or 
lodging, within the times aforesaid; and 
every innkeeper, victualler, or alehouse- 
keeper, who shall lodge and entertain any 
such waggoner, carrier, butcher, higler, 
drover, or their servants travelling or 
coming as aforesaid; every person using 
or employing any boat, wherfy, lighter, 
horse, coach, or sedan, or travelling or 
labouring with any of them upon the 
day aforesaid (except it be to and from 
some place for the service of God, or 
except in case of necessity, to be al- 
lowed by some Justice of the peace) ; 
every person being in any tavern, <inn, 
alehouse, victualling-house, strong water- 
house, tobacco-house, cellar, or shop (not 
lodging there, or upon urgent necessity, 
to be allowed by a justice of the peace), 
or fetching or sending for any wine, ale, 
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or beer, tobacco, strong water, or other 
strong liquor unnecessarily, and to tipple 
within any other house or shop, and the 
keepers and owners of every such houses, 
cellars or shops, keeping or causing to be 
kept their doors ordinarily and usually 
open upon the day aforesaid; every per- 
son dancing, or prophanely singing or 
playing upon musical instruments, or 
tippling in any such houses, cellars, or 
shops, or elsewhere upon the day aforesaid, 
or harbouring or entertaining the persons 
so offending; every person grinding, or 
causing to be ground, any corn or grain 
in any miln, or causing any fulling or other 
mills to work upon the day aforesaid; 
and every person working in the washing, 
whiting, or drying of -clothes, thread or 
yarn, or causing such work to be done 
upon the day aforesaid; every personsetting 
up, burning or branding beet, turf of 
earth, upon the day aforesaid; every per- 
son gathering of rates, loans, taxations, 
or other payments upon the day aforesaid 
(except to the use of the poor in the 
publique collections); every chandler 
melting, or causing to be melted, tallow 
or wax belonging to his calling; and every 
common brewer and baker, brewing and 
baking, or causing bread to be baked, or 
beer orale to be brewed upon the day afore- 
said; and every butcher killing any cattel, 
and every butcher, costermonger, poul- 
terer, herb-seller, cordwayner, shoomaker, 
or other persons selling, exposing or 
offering to sell any their wares or com- 
modities, and the persons buying such 
wares and commodities upon the day 
aforesaid; all taylors and other tradesmen, 
fitting or going to fit, or carry any wearing 
apparel or other things; and barbers 
trimming upon the day aforesaid; all 
persons keeping, using, or being present 
upon the day aforesaid, at any fairs, mar- 
kets, wakes, revels, wrestlings, shootings, 
leaping, bowling, ringing of bells for plea- 
sure, Or upon any other occasion (saving 
for calling people together for the pub- 
lique worship), feasts, church ale, May 
poles, gaming, bear-baiting, bull-baiting, 
or any other sports and pastimes; all 
persons unnecessarily walking in the 
church or church-yards, or elsewhere, in 
the time of publique worship; and all 
persons vainly and prophanely walking on 
the day aforesaid; and all persons travel- 
ling, carrying burthens, or doing any 
worldly labours or work of their ordinary 
calling on the day aforesaid, shall be 
deemed guilty of prophaning the Lord’s 
Day. 

"And it is enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that every person being of the 
age of fourteen years or upwards, offend- 
ing in any of the premises, and being con- 
victed thereof by confession, or the view 
of any mayor, head-officer, or justice of 
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the peace, or upon the testimony of one 
or more witnesses upon oath, before any 
such mayor, head-officer, or justice of the 
peace in the county, city, division, or 
place where the offence shall be com- 
mitted (which oath the said mayor, jus- 
tice of peace, or head officer, shall and 
may administer), shall for every such 
offence whereof he shall be so convicted, 
forfeit the sum of ten shillings: besides 
which forfeitures, all and every person 
and persons, selling, exposing, or offering 
to sell any wares and commodities upon 
the day aforesaid, and in like manner 
duly convicted, shall have their wares and 
commodities so sold, exposed or offered 
to be sold, seized and disposed of, as is 
by this Act appointed. 

Provided, and it is hereby enacted and 
declared, that nothing in this Act con- 
tained shall extend to the prohibiting the 
dressing of meat in private families, or 
the dressing or sale of victuals in a mode- 
rate way in inns, victualling houses, or 
cooks’ shops, for the use of such as cannot 
otherwise be provided for, or to the cry- 
ing or selling of milk before nine of the 
clock in the morning, or after four of the 
clock in the afternoon, from the 10th of 
September till the 10th of March: or 
before eight of the clock in the morning 
or after five of the clock in the afternoon, 
from the 10th of March till the 10th of 
September yearly, nor to hinder any other 
works of piety, necessity, or mercy, to be 
allowed by a justice of peace. 

The clauses which follow provide, 

That the justices of counties on either 
bank of a river, should have authority to 
put the Act in execution on bargemen, &c. 

That all elections, commissions, courts, 
&e. falling on a Lord’s Day, should be 
deferred to the next day; and the same 
with fairs and markets; nor shall any 
person serve or cause to be served any 
writ, process, warrant, order, judgment, 
or decree, (except in causes of treason, 
felony, breach of the peace, and propha- 
nation of the Lord’s Day) upon pain of a 
fine of five pounds, one moiety to the 
Lord Protector, and the other to the in- 
former. 

That persons should not travel to and 
from fairs and markets on the Lord’s 
Day, under penalty of ten shillings ; 
churchwardens, overseers, constables, &c. 
being empowered to seize on goods ex- 
posed for sale, and otherwise enforce the 
Act. “ And for the better execution of 
the powers aforesaid, the constables, 
churchwarden or overseer of the poor so 
authorized, are hereby required and autho- 
rized to demand entrance into any dwel- 
ling house, or other place whatsoever sus- 
pected by them to harbour, entertain, or 
suffer to be any person or persons pro- 
phaning the Lord’s Day; and if such en- 
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trance be either wilfully delayed or re- 
fused, all and every person or persons so 
delaying or refusing, being convicted 
there (as by this act is appointed), shall 
forfeit the sum of twenty shillings.” 

That children or servants under the 
age of fourteen years, being convicted, 
their parents, masters, &c. to forfeit ten 
shillings for every child or servant offend- 
ing; unless, in the presence of a church- 
warden, or other officer, they give them 
due correction. “ And to the end, that 
no prophane licentious person or persons 
whatsoever, may in the least measure re- 
ceive encomagement to neglect the per- 
formance of religious and holy duties on 
the said day, by colour of any law or laws 
giving liberty to truly tender consciences; 
be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
that all and every person and. persons 
shall (having no reasonable excuse for 
their absence, to be allowed by a justice 
of peace of the county where the offence 
shall be committed), upon every Lord’s 
Day diligently resort to some church or 
chappel where the true worship and ser- 
vice of God is exercised, or shall be pre- 
sent at some other convenient meeting- 
place of Christians, not differing in matter 
of faith from the publique profession of 
the nation, as it is expressed in the hum- 
ble petition and advice of the Parliament, 
to his Highness the Lord Protector, 
where the Lord’s Day shall be duly sanc- 
tified according to the true intent and 
meaning of this Act, upon pain that all 
and every person or persons so offending, 
shall for every such offence, being thereof 
convicted, forfeit the sum of two shil- 
lings and sixpence.” 

That persons molesting any “ minister 
or publique preacher” in his duty, shall 
be kept in custody until the session, and 
on conviction forfeit five pounds, or “ be 
sent to the house of correction or work- 
house, to be set to hard labour,” for a 

riod not exceeding six months. 

« That all persons contriving, printing, 
or publishing any papers, books, or 
pamphlets, for allowance of sports and 
pastimes upon the Lord’s Day, or against 
the morality thereof, shall forfeit the sum 
of five pounds, or be committed to the 
house of correction as aforesaid.” 

That goods seized should be sold for 
the benefit of the poor, except that the 
magistrate should have the power of re- 


warding the informer, to the extent of’ 


not more than one third of the proceeds. 

That all persons in authority, neglecting 
to do their duty in putting the Act into 
execution, being convicted thereof at the 
sessions, should be fined five pounds. 

That no writ of certiorari should be 
granted in any indictment against persons 
offending against this law. 

* And it is lastly enacted, that the 
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churehwardens, or other officers of every 
parish within this Commonwealth, do at 
the charge of the parish procure one or 
more of these Acts to be safely kept in 
their respective parishes; and the minis- 
ters of each parish are hereby enjoyned 
in every year, that is to say, upon the 
first Lord’s Day in March yearly, imme- 
diately before the morning sermon, to 
read, or cause to be read, this present Act. 
“ Provided that this Act shall not ex- 
tend to authorize or impower any consta- 
ble or officer, without the special warrant 
of one or more justice or justices of the 
peace, to enter, or demand entrance into 
any house upon pretence of execution of 
his or their office by virtue of this Act, 
other than into taverns, inns, ale-houses, 
tobacco-shops, victualling-houses, or tip- 
pling-houses, any thing in this Act to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 
—_@— 
Bedford-place, 
at. Vaan, Bloomsbury, June 4. 
IN p. 207, | find a communication 
signed J.A.C.K. respecting a Wake at 
Nettleham near Lincoln, which is com- 
monly called ‘‘ the Flaun.” [am un- 
able to give any instance of the word 
having been used elsewhere with the 
same meaning: but it is more likely 
that the Wake takes its appellation 
from the custom of eating flauns, than 
that fiaun anciently signified as it now 
does at Nettleham, a wake or feast. 
Our English word flawn or flaun ap- 
pears to come to us, like many other 
terms of cookery, from the French 
flan or flaon, or the Spanish flaon, and 
signifies in those languages a round 
flat piece of metal preparing for coin- 
ing, which I believe we cali a ‘ blank,’ 
and also a flat cake compounded of 
the curd of milk with eggs and sugar. 
In English the last meaning is its only 
use, and it is in fact a kind of cheese- 
cake, or baked custard. The Italians 
seem not to be acquainted with the 
word, though they are with the thing, 
which they call lattaiuola; but the 
Germans have their fladen,. and the 
Dutch their vieude or vlade, both sig- 
nifying a flat custard; and the Ger- 
man combinations may throw some 
light upon the origin of the word. 
They have osterfladen, an Easterflawn, 
—eierfladen, an eggflawn, both which 
are described as a pap made of milk 
and eggs, &c. in a flat dish,—ein but- 
terfladen, a custard,—ein honigfladen, 
a honeycomb, and ein kiihfladen, cow- 
dung,—as in Roxburghshire they call 
a cake of cowdung a flat or cowplat. 
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It is evident that none of these words 
have any thing to do directly with 
wakes, fairs, or even feasts ; and they 
all give the idea of something plastic, 
spread flat, or poured into a flat mould. 

The Anglo-Saxon fiena appears to 
belong to the same group of words, all 
ofiginating in some such word as the 
Latin flo, flare, signifying both to 
blow, and to cast metal for coining, 
whence conflare, to melt together. It 
might not be difficult to trace the 
same idea through the Greek or east- 
ern languages ; but without enlarging 
on this topic, I will only observe, that 
which is blown is flattened or spread 
by wind, heat, or other power, as a 
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blown flower. The Scottish flan, sig- 
nifying flat, or not very concave, and 
perhaps the Latin planus, flat, level, 
or smooth, may rise from the same 
root. 

Flaunt probably has the same ori- 
gin, though I think not in the way 
your Correspondent suggests. It seems 
to signify any wavering appearance 
effected by the wind, as is the case 
with long ribbands, high feathers, or 
pendent streamers ; and the use of the 
word is not confined to such as attend 
fairs, or wakes, or eat custards. The 
Scottish flanter or flaunter means to 
quiver. 


Yours, &c. Wm. H. Lioyp. 





CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Etudes de V Histoire Ancienne, et de 
celle de la Gréce. Par Pierre-Charles 
Levesque. 8vo. 5 vols. 


M. LEVESQUE is the author of a 
History of Russia, which enjoyed a 
pretty tolerable reputation, till the ap- 
pearance of Karamsin’s more authentic 
one. He also published a History of 
Rome, of which the celebrated Heeren 
says, ‘“‘ Whoever wishes to preserve 
his enthusiastic admiration of ancient 
Rome, ought not to read this history.” 
The same might be said of Mitford’s 
Greece, which completely destroys that 
romantic and almost idolatrous feeling 
with which schoolboys, enthusiasts, 
and political theorists regard the an- 
cient Greeks. 

The work which now lies before us 
is written in the same spirit. It ap- 
pears to have declined in reputation, 
as our Mitford and Gillies (to our own 
knowledge) are preferred by French 
professors and students. And what is 
an irrefragable proof of a book’s waning 
in public estimation, is that it is now 
selling au rabais, or, in plain English, 
at a reduced price. The catalogue of 
Barba, in the Palais Royale, adver- 
tises it at twelve francs, or half-a- 
guinea English. Such facts are stub- 
born things. 

However, this book is in many re- 
spects worthy of a better fate. It will 
be found interesting on the first pe- 
rusal; for what is written in a lively 
style is generally interesting, and it 
contains much that is worth keeping. 
Still it is not the history of Greece 

Gent. Mac. Suppl. CII. Parr 1. 
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which a parent or preceptor would put 
into the hands of youth. Whatever a 
chastened pen would omit, M. Levesque 
appears almost systematically to retain. 
Such works afford but a poor compli- 
ment to the taste of our neighbours ; 
but to do them justice, it is possible 
that this very circumstance may have 
contributed to the downfall of the 
book. It is curious that at the 
same time, in speaking of the He- 
brews, the author expresses himself 
concerning the Bible in a way that 
forms a remarkable contrast to many 
of his sceptical countrymen. 

The first part of the work contains 
a view of Judea, India, Thibet, China, 
Japan, and Tartary. The two first 
articles only are elaborate, and perhaps 
we are using too strong a term. He 
has treated the first with candour, as 
an extract or two will show. 


« How many admirers would the moral 
works attributed to Solomon possess, 
namely, the Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, 
and how many enthusiasts would they 
create, if they bore the name of a Chinese 
philosopher. They have the conciseness 
of Aristotle without his dryness.” 

Again: 

“« We extol the books of the Egyptians, 
and yet they are unknown to us. We 
praise those of the Indians also, though 
we know they are scarcely worthy of their 
celebrity, and perhaps are far removed 
from the antiquity which is claimed for 
them. We neglect those of the Jews, 
perhaps, because the religion of Europe 
charges us to revere them; yet their age 
alone ought to make them venerable, and 
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we should hasten to read them if they 
were translations from the Hindoo or 
from the language of Thibet.” 


Under the subsequent head, Assyria, 
he justly remarks, that, though profane 
writers are silent about Nebuchad- 
nezzar, yet 


‘Seven if the Jews carried only human 
authority we ought to believe them, when 
they assure us that he destroyed their 
Capital; a nation does not invent false. 
hoods when it owns its disasters and its 
humiliation.” 


He is inclined (p. 10) to vary from 
the received translation of Genesis i. 2, 
because the Septuagint reads simply 
mvevpa Geou instead of ro mvevpa. But 
the Greek of Micah ii. 7, is similarly 
worded, where the translation can 
only be the Spirit of God. In both 
cases the Hebrew wants the article; 
so that nothing can be decisively in- 
ferred from the omission. The second 
part consists of ancient Oriental his- 
tory transmitted by the Greeks, such 
as Syria, Phoenicia, Assyria, Media, 
Persia, and Egypt. 

The history of Egypt has had great 
pains taken with it. It begins with a 
description of the country, commencing 
with the cataracts, and answers in 
some sense as an ancient topography 
of that region. The history and my- 
thology then follow. We would warn 
the reader of a mistake at p. 404 
(vol. I.), where sixty-two thousand 
occurs for six hundred and twenty- 
two thousand; probably the mistake 
arose from the author writing in 
figures. 

In the history of Greece much at- 
tention is paid to the political consti- 
tutions of Sparta and Athens. The 
Spartans are no favourites with M. 
Levesque ; and he seems to delight in 
proving their vaunted incorruptibility 
to be untrue, In alluding to the 
Athenian altar inscribed To the Un- 
known God, which St. Paul mentions 
(Acts xvii. 23), he has totally mis- 
taken the Apostle’s meaning. (Vol. II. 
p- 357.) 

We may sum up his opinion of the 
Spartans in this sentence. ‘‘ The vir- 
tuous poverty of Sparta is a constant 
theme of discourse, and the republic 
was never poor.”—p. 310. He sup- 
ports this daring position by facts. 

There is a long and elaborate essay 
on the antiquity of Greek inscriptions. 

We would point out to the future 


reader a few mistakes. Vol. III. p. 402. 
Croesus had no dominion over the 
Persians. P. 502, he says that Alex- 
ander’s family became extinct with 
the sons of Cassander, but omits to 
say how they were descended from 
that family, namely, by their mother. 
He also omits the circumstance that 
Cassander rebuilt Thebes. P. 507, 
he says that the Gaulish invaders all 
perished in Greece, forgetting appa- 
rently their migration intoAsia. P.527, 
the Acheans never made war on Philip, 
but the language of M. Levesque would 
lead us to think they did. In fact, his 
animated style carries away both his 
memory and judgment occasionally. 
Vol. [V. p.66, he confounds Aristolaus 
and Critolaus. P. 176, he says that 
Dionysius used to burn his beard, for 
fear of being assassinated by the 
barber, and scouts the idea of it at 
p- 182. At p. 373 the printer has 
changed Cimon into Simon; a mistake 
we have met with in more than one 
work, 

The history of Greek literature is 
pretty copious. He detracts a little 
from the veneration with which So- 
crates is regarded. The best portion 
of the work is undoubtedly the history 
of Sicily. Heeren remarks, that the 
history of Dionysius has never beer 
written impartially ; as he makes no 
mention of M. Levesque’s work, we 
suppose he has not seen it; but cer- 
tainly that debateable subject could 
not be more impartially treated than 
it is here. Mitford errs nearly as 
much on the favourable side as others 
on the adverse one. We do not per- 
ceive those signs of talent in Dionysius 
which M. Levesque has discerned. 

The history of Sparta, from Cleo- 
menes to the Roman ascendancy, 
which is generally given up as an 
obscure period, is here treated better 
than we have ever seen it before. 


—o— 
Prometheus Bound; translated from 
the Greek of ischylus ; and other 
Poems by the Translator, Author of 

** An Essay on Mind ;” &c. 12mo. 

pp. 163, 

AS this very interesting volume mo- 
destly presents itself to our notice 
without a name, we deem it uncour- 
teous to break the studied silence of 
the author, or to say more than that 
it is to a female pen we are indebted 
for what we believe to be absolutely 
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unique in English literature—an at- 
tempt on the part of a young lady to 
translate a play of Aischylus; and 
who, if report speaks truly, has read 
every word of Aischylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides; and this, too, ere she 
is well out of her teens. That for 
such noble desertion of the fashionable 
and frivolous pursuits of her sex, our 
fair authoress will be ranked a de- 
cided has bleu, is what she is too wise 
not to expect, and of course too high- 
minded to regret what she may truly 
call kaAX\uoror dvedos. For ourselves, 
and all* who conceive that women are 
born for higher purposes than to stam- 
mer out bad French, and squall worse 
{talian, to fill portfolios with daubs 
for drawings, or to rattle the keys of a 
piano,—the appearance of a volume, 
that reminds us of the days of a 
Dacier and Carter, cannot fail to 
be highly welcome; satisfied as we 
are that, if more young ladies would 
turn from the living languages to the 
dead, and especially to Greek, the only 
perfect medium of thought ever in- 
vented by man, they would not only 
add greatly to their stock of intel- 
lectual amusements, but also benefit 
the other sex, by compelling them to 
aim at a higher standard of merit, be- 
fore they could ever aspire to the fa- 
vour of the fair, much less presume 
upon their boasted superiority over 
the ‘ weaker vessel.’ 

As a specimen of our author’s abi- 
lity to do justice to the original, we 
will extract her version of the opening 
speech of Io in v. 57. 

«< What land ? what habitants? and who 

The being that I look unto, 

Tempested in rock and chain? 

For what crime dost thou sustain 

Such chastisement? and, oh, declare 

Where have I hapless wender'd — 

where ? 

Ah me! ah me! ah me! {maid ! 
Again the gad-fly spurs me, wretched 
Oh earth, avert the earth-born Argus’ 

I fear mine eyes should be [shade! 

On him, the thousand-eyed 
Herdsman, who walketh, looking craftily ; 
Whom, albeit dead, the grave hath fail’d 

to hide; 





* In this number neither Euripides 
nor Juvenal were willing to enrol them- 
selves, as invidiously remarked by Mu- 
retus, Var. Lect, viii. 21, Lord Byron, 
too, is known to have hated a blue stock- 
ing ‘cane pews et angue’ in consequence, 


probably, of his intercourse with the 
Turks, who are wont to say that ‘one 
tongue is quite enough for one woman.” 
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But, passing from the shades, who dog- 
geth me, 
Making me wander famine-worn beside 
The sand-encircled sea: [keep 
While undertoned his waxen reed doth 
A tune engend’ring sleep. 

Oh woe! oh woe! [directed ? 
Where are, ye gods, my wand’rings wide 
Me, in what crime, thou Jove, what crime 

detected, 
Yok’st thou to suff’ring, so, 
And thus to goading terror dost thou 
doom me [consume me, 
Wretched and madden’d? Oh, with fire 
Hide me witb earth, to beasts my body 
fling: 
Spurn not my prayer, oh king! 
Too many wand’rings on my strength 
have press’d, 
Nor know I where I shall attain to rest. 
Cho. What saith the hornéd virgin, 
hearest thou ? {maid, 
Pro. How can I hear not the fly-goaded 
The child of Inachus, who warm’d with 
love fhate, 
Saturnius’ breast; and now, by Juno’s 
Is forced to tread the ever-length’ning 
ways ? [father’s name? 
Jo. Whence didst thou utter forth my 
Say to the sorrowing one—who canst 
thou be, 
Oh miserable thou, who dost acclaim 
Such true discourse to miserable me? 
Naming the Jove-impelléd malady, 
Which goads with furious sting, my 
strength down-sweeping ; [leaping, 
And with the hungry scourges of whose 
Urged wildly on, I sought this path, 
Subdued by Juno’s wily wrath? 
Of those acquaint with misery, 
Who alas! are sad as I? {show; 
But now what suffering waits me, plainly 
And what, oh what the med’cine of m 
woe. [thou know.” 
Speak to the wand’ring maid, if ought 


By comparing this version with the 
origina}, it will be seen that our au- 
thor has, to use her own words, ‘ kept 
as closely to the sense, as was poeti- 
cally possible’; and so little, indeed, 
has she swerved, not only here, but 
through the whole play, from her 
purpose, that every reader of the Pro- 
metheus, who wants a crid-book, would 
d> well to bind up this translation 
with the Greek text, in lieu of the 
literal prose Latin or English versions 
usually put into the hands of their 
pupils by the teachers of the March- 
of- Intellect era, 

As regards the Miscellaneous Poems 
attached to the translation of the Pro. 
metheus, and for which the authoress 
pleads so prettily in her preface, we 
are free to confess that to our taste 
they are the gems of the volume, 
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On the Adaptation of External Nature 
to the Physical Condition of Man. By 
John Kidd, M. D. F.R.S. (Bridge- 
water Treatise, If.) 8vo. pp. 390. 


THE great difficulty that presented 
itself in Dr. Kidd’s work was the task 
of a judicious and apposite selection 
from the large mass of materials that 
were spread out before him in the 
field of inquiry. In fact, the subject 
of his treatise may be considered as 
an epitome of all the rest. Dr. Kidd 
has observed, that it is the object of 
his treatise to unfold a train of facts, 
not to maintain an argument; to give 
a general view of the adaptation of the 
external world to the physical condi- 
tion of man, not to attempt to convince 
the reader that this adaptation is a 
proof either of the existence and om- 
nipotence of the Deity, or of his bene- 
ficence and wisdom; ‘“‘ though he hopes 
that such a conviction, if not already 
existing, may be produced by its pe- 
rusal.” The division of the argument 
is this : after some observations on the 
physical character of man, selecting 
as striking examples the human hand 
and the brain, the author proceeds to 
the consideration of the nervous system 
in general ; he then in the sixth chap- 
ter passes on to the subject ‘“‘ of the 
adaptation of the atmosphere to the 
wants of man;”’ the adaptation of 
minerals to the physical condition of 
man; the adaptation of vegetables; of 
animals; and, lastly, the adaptation of 
the external world to the exercise of 
the intellectual faculties. This is fol- 
lowed by an appendix, containing 
a comparison between the physiolo- 
gical knowledge of Aristotle and Cu- 
vier, which, however curious, we 
think, had no business in this popular 
treatise, or ought: to have been much 
abridged. 

The observations to which we al- 
luded on the structure of the human 
brain and hand we think on the whole 
judicious and accurate: though we do 
not approve of the Jong quotation from 
Galen ; and the common-place morality 


on the fall of Napoleon, at the end of 


the fifth chapter, might better have 
been omitted: it is out of its place in 
a philosophical treatise, and it does 


not recommend itself by any peculiar 
vigour of thought, depth of reflexion, 
or happiness of expression—it is al- 
most repeated at p. 143. 

In the section 1x. of the sixth chap- 
ter, which treats of the motion of the 
air, the author has touched upon a 
very obscure and highly curious sub- 
ject connected both with the physio- 
logy and the mental powers under 
certain circumstances; we mean the 
effects produced by the goitre on the 
inhabitants of some Alpine vallies, 
and on the local confinement of cre- 
tinism. Dr. Kidd, in unison with 
others who have considered the sub- 
ject, is willing to refer the cause of 
this moral disease, a mental imbecility, 
chiefly to the stagnant atmosphere, 
and the unhealthy habits of life and 
confined heat. We are unable to say 
that these circumstances may not pro- 
duce a certain effect in generating dis- 
ease, which has the power of assum- 
ing, when formed, strange and unex- 
pected varieties of appearance; but 
we must think that there are other 
agents also at work, mysterious and 
powerful, and as yet unknown. 

In his section on the subject of gra- 
vel beds, the author dissents from some 
doctrines advanced by Professor Buck- 
land, as connected with the proofs of 
the Mosaic Deluge exhibited by the 
remains of animals, under peculiar 
modifications. We shall not enter 
into it, as the Professor’s book un- 
doubtedly will not pass it unnoticed ; 
but we iz our ignorance have still to 
ask of the geologist (whatever he may 
think of the extent, or of the visible 
proofs of the Mosaic Deluge), as its 
purpose was to exterminate the inha- 
bitants of the globe,—awhat has become 
of the remains of the guilty and de- 
stroyed multitudes of mankind? Have 
they mouldered away, and returned to 
their parental and kindred dust? or 
are they buried in some deep and cen- 
tral caverns far below the floor over 
which the waters of the ocean roll ? 

In that part of the work which con- 
tains the ‘‘ adaptation of animals to 
the physical condition of man,” we 
are not sure whether the knowledge 
of the Professor is always correct. Is 
it true (as stated at p. 249) that the 
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camel has never been found in a wild or 
independent state ? We think not. He 
is also mistaken in his assertion that 
the hare and the rabbit never breed to- 
gether. We have seen repeated spe- 
cimens of the hybrid young; and the 
fact is perfectly well known to, and 
has been accurately ascertained by 
those persons who are acquainted with 
the habits of these animals on the 
sandy tracks of the eastern coast of 
England. The intermixture of differ- 
ent animals, the limits that separate 
them, the spaces they seem occasionally 
to leap over, or the close and rigid 
line within which they are more often 
confined, is well worthy the attention 
of the naturalist and the philosopher. 
Experiments on this subject are mak- 
ing, which are curious; but we should 
doubt whether they will ever enable 
us to arrive at any general conclusions, 
or draw any precise rule from these 
mysterious operations of nature. 

The frog will breed with the lizard, 
but not with the foad. How singular 
and unexpected both the permission 
and the prohibition. We cannot, how- 
ever, go on with this interesting sub- 
ject; and we must close our remarks 
by adding, that when the author con- 
sidered the adaptation of animals to 
the condition of man, we wonder that 
he did not bring forward (what we 
consider to be a well-founded argu- 
ment) the relations between the size 
of man and the animal creation; as a 
proof against the supposed existence 
of man originally in a gigantic form. 
This would have destreyed the rela- 
tive proportions of the human and 
animal creation, and with them much 
of the utility of the animals to their 
acknowledged master. The cow would 
have yielded but as it were a drop of 
milky fluid to the capacious throat of 
the giant, who, like Polyphemus, 
would have required whole herds and 
flocks for a single meal; and the puny 
war-horse would have sunk under the 
ponderous weight of. his enormous 
rider. 

Upon the whole, we consider this 
work of Dr. Kidd to be not unworthy 
of his reputation. We consider that 
the limits in which he was bounded 
in his argument, being pressed upon 
constantly by that portion of the sub- 
ject which was reserved for Dr. Chal- 
mers, have prevented him from giving 
that finish and elegance to his outline 

which it otherwise would have pre- 
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sented; and that there might have 
been a greater unity of style preserv- 
ed: but altogether the work certainly 
proceeds from a mind familiar with 
the studies of philosophy, and well 
acquainted with those discoveries 
which modern science has made, and 
the vast store of materials which it 
has accumulated, and which future 
Herschels and Cuviers will arrange. 


—o—. 


British Painters, &c. Vol. VI. (Family 
Library, XXXVIII) 


THIS is the sixth and last of Mr. 
Cunningham’s contributions upon this 
subject to the Family Library, and 
contains among others the lives of 
Northcote, Lawrence, and Jackson. 
The author has acted judiciously in 
stopping here, instead of spinning out 
his subject further. 

“The higher efforts of the arts,’ 
says Sir Joshua Reynolds, “‘do not 
affect minds wholly uncultivated.’ 
This is particularly true with regard to 
painting; and therefore, unless our 
national taste be much amended, the 
productions of that art will never 
command any considerable effect upon 
common observers. But those who 
have no soul for a fine picture, who 
scarcely know a Raphael from a sign- 
board, can at least take an interest in 
the biography of the painter; for there 
exists not any class of men whose for- 
tunes are so various, or whose adven- 
tures are equally entertaining. 

They are a sad set though, these 
artists. Out of the long list of names 
included in the above work, there are 
scarcely half a dozen to be found who 
were not quarrelsome, vindictive, or 
jealous, in a very high degree, of their 
rivals and pupils. The theatre of the 
Academy has perpetually been the 
arena of disputes, violent and per- 
sonal; Fuseli, Nollekens, West, even 
Sir Joshua himself, were not above 
descending into very petty squabbles 
and meannesses. It is not the least 
part of the praise due to the great 
artists of the present day, that they 
behave with urbanity towards their 
rivals, and display upon all occasions 
a readiness to improve their pupils. 
Lawrence was, and Chantrey still is, a 
great example of such conduct. 

We have heard much of the decline 
of the fine arts in England, as of the 
decline of other excellences, but we 
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cannot ourselves perceive it; every 
generation has thought the same in 
their turn, and each with equal reason. 

Let any man walk through West- 
minster Abbey, let him compare the 
monuments of the present with those 
of the past century, and let him say 
where lies the palm. Roubilliac, 
Flaxman, Bacon, master minds and 
sculptors of no common order, have 
indeed scattered their treasures abroad 
with no niggard hand ; but has Chan- 
trey been idle, has Westmacott done 
nothing, and are there not to be found 
mingled with the trash of the exhibi- 
tion-room, creations of as pure a style 
as ever issued from the studies of our 
forefathers? Look at the manner of 
the last age, what have we? a profu- 
sion of marble spent in angels and 
allegorical virtues, but no mention 
made of the principal individual, or 
at most a medallion or puny basso- 
relievo; there is a littleness and petty 
detail about them that disgusts rather 
than pleases. They are too neat. Mrs. 
Nightingale’s monument is certainly 
beyond praise; but the age which pro- 
duced that, erected also the pile to Ad- 
miral Tyrrel, and really the negative of 
the latter goes some way towards anni- 
hilating the positive of the former. 
Compare the “ eternal buckle” of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel with the beautiful 
altar tomb to the Duc de Montpensier 
in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. The 
bassi-relievi on Sir Isaac Newton’s 
monument are too puerile for con- 
tempt. What artist of the present 
day would erect such trash? Take 
the equestrian statue of Charles the 
First; it is noble indeed, especially 
the horse: but is that of George the 
Third at Windsor less so? We do not 
forget the Cavalli at Venice, nor the 
famous one at Rome; but men of no 
vulgar taste have held them to be fully 
equalled by our own. 

Our public buildings, it is true, do 
not reflect any great credit upon the 
nation; but a Government Board is 
scarcely a just representative of the 
national taste. 

The Post Office, however, is a fine 
edifice, and so is the beautiful Ionic 
gateway to the Park; and Windsor 
is indeed a palace: but it is in the 
seats of our nobles and country gen- 
tlemen, that English architecture is 
fairly exhibited, and they will bear 
even Italian scrutiny. 

Our painters, such.of them as can 
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afford it, go to Rome and Paris, and 
they at least try to imitate great mas- 
ters; but let any one go into the 
Louvre, and he will find the Titians 
and Raphaels, and Leonardo da Vincis 
deserted, and crowds of young French- 
men setting up their easels before the 
works of David and Trioson. The 
French study only from the French, 
and the consequence is, that we rarely 
meet with a French picture in any 
other country; while in Italy, in Rome 
herself, even in the holy of holies, the 
cabinet of all that is choice in paint- 
ing in the world, in the anti-chamber 
to that place, is a whole-length pic- 
ture of George the Fourth, by Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence, a compliment flatter- 
ing to the Monarch, but doubly so to 
the painter, and not a little gratifying 
to an Englishman as he walks into 
the Vatican. 

No, we repeat it, British art is not 
drooping ; while the tear is yet warm 
upon the grave of Lawrence, while 
Chantrey, Westmacott, Baily, Behnes, 
in sculpture; Pickersgill and Shee, 
Wilkie, Prout, and M’Clise, in oils; the 
powerful author of the Eidodendron in 
landscape drawing, witha host ofothers, 
whom it is injustice not to name, art 
cannot be falling off. There is indeed 
one thing only wanted, to make us 
equal to our fathers, and that is—a 
grand quarrel in the Academy—there, 
alas! we are indeed deficient. 

~~ — 
The Library of Romance. 

THIS is the beau ideal of a man of 
fine talents, Mr. Leitch Ritchie, who 
** some years since conceived the idea 
of publishing a series of original works 
of fiction at little more than a fourth 
of the usual price ;” with a view of 
aiding genius, and advancing the dig- 
nity of romantic literature. 

Generally, a complete Romance of 
merit is intended to be comprised in 
each volume; and such as have ap- 
peared are passing well printed, .and 
it may be said elegantly bound in the 
modern style. 

The first, entitled The Ghost Hunter 
and his Family, is from the pen of 
Mr. Banim (author of ‘‘Tales of the 
O’Hara Family,””) a man of acknow- 
ledged genius, whose recent circum- 
stances would conciliate approval to 
a less able work. Those circum- 
stances, however, blemish not this 
production, which has all the vigorous 
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delineations of Irish character that 
distinguished his happiest previous 
works, perhaps more clearly traced. 
The story is simple enough in its facts, 
and no doubt founded on tradition. 
The son of an opulent countryman, 
perhaps a century ago or more, hears at 
his father’s fire-side, from the group 
assembled round it at festivals, of 
ghosts and a particular ghost, and is 
fired with a spirit of supernatural 
communication; to this end he se- 
cretly quits his father’s house in the 
silence of night, and in his pursuit 
through various romantic circum- 
stances, becomes the dupe of almost 
inexplicable villainy, which involves 
himself and innocent family in suspi- 
cion of robbery, that had nearly proved 
fatal to all: the ghost was a living 
and most depraved person. Out of 
these materials Mr. Banim has created 
many characters and incidents with 
surprising power, and without any of 
the vulgar declamations about Irish 
wrongs, which have for some time 
perverted and obscured prominent 
Irish talent. All Souls’ Eve at the 
house of Randal Brady, besides afford- 
ing a fine display of the Irish peasan- 
try, is equal to any thing of the kind of 
Scottish poetry or prose. Rose Brady 
is a picture equal to that of Rose any- 
body. Her mother’s is perfect. Joe 
Wilson’s (the scape-grace), though 
unfinished, is faithful. Hester Bo- 
natty is frightful almost to caricature, 
—in fact, all are well drawn, though 
sometimes, particularly in the latter 
instances, somewhat defective in pro- 
bability. The style is excellent, and 
has beautiful passages without effort ; 
though, since, to preserve its character, 
the work competes with the Scottish 
Novels in the native language of the 
country, and the Irish is less known 
than the Saxon “braid Scots,” we 
could have wished more translations. 
In the management of developing the 
story, which is rendered sufficiently 
intricate, there are traits of Fielding. 
There is, however, one misfortune 
attending this volume, which we think 
rather fatal to the calculated advantage 
of the proposed plan of curtailing the 
usual mode of publication in several 
volumes. We will venture to say that 
in pursuing his subject, Mr. Banim 
was arrested in his course; since, with 
his powerful pen, there is enough, 
suddenly and rather inefficiently closed 
in the last fifteen or twenty pages of 
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his work, to have extended it to two if 
not three volumes, and with much bet- 
ter effect. 

Mr. Ritchie, the editor, is the au- 
thor of the second volume, Schinder- 
hannes, the Robber of the Rhine, and 
has with much fidelity guarded against 
the evils of a too sudden close,—cle- 
verly illustrated his plan,—and, by a 
lively preface, and “‘ rambling” Table 
of Contents,—and, finally, a transcript 
from his own Travelling Sketches of 
the foundation of the story, furnished 
an example which will not readily al- 
low the reader to recur to the hypo- 
thetical prescription of his discontinu- 
ing to write for the work. The title 
tells the nature of the volume; the pe- 
riod is the commencement of the last 
age. Of the style of Leitch Ritchie 
we need not speak. 

The third volume is a novel entitled 
Waltham, which in plot, incident, and 
character, seems rather to pay court 
to the general class of novel readers. 

The fourth is by Mr. Galt, whose 
name must be considered a powerful 
reinforcement to the plan, and its title 
is—The Stolen Child, a Tale of the 
Town, founded on a certain interesting 
fact. This fact arises out of a legal 
question, and Mr. Galt is the chief of 
a smal] number who have, only within 
a few years, caught the idea of the 
French on causes célébres, in which 
England is prolific. We forget not 
(for who can forget?) Sir Walter Scott, 
and Mr. Bulwer’s management of our 
oft-told story of Eugene Aram; but 
we think The Entail entitles Mr. Galt 
to the character we have given. The 
present tale is not so fortunate in it- 
self; and again, like Mr. Banim’s, 
suffers from restriction to a certain 
number of pages. There is, however, 
the spirit of Galt; and, so far, we may 
pronounce his work well worthy of 
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Memoirs of Silvio Pellico du Saluzzo. 
Translated by Thomas Roscoe. 

THE simple history of these Me- 
moirs (if we may be believed) is, that 
they give an account of the imprison- 
ment of a person who was detected in 
rebellion against the Austrian States 
in Italy; the history of the translator 
and author is, that it is a narrative of 
the most cruel and despotic persecution 
of a noble, brave, and zealous patriot. 
Mr. Roscoe, who translated the book, 
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and who seems far advanced in the 
opinions of his author, says, ‘‘ the 
crime for which the author of the fol- 
lowing work suffered the horrible pu- 
nishment, of which he presents the 
details to the reader, was that of hav- 
ing conspired to improve the political 
condition of his country ;’’ and then he 
goes on to say, “‘ supposing him guilty, 
let the public judge, whether under 
any circumstances, for any crime, 
more particularly for any political 
crime, such barbarous punishment 
should ever be awarded.” This is 
new reasoning in a new vocabulary ; 
rebellion and insurrection is called 
“ improving the condition of a coun- 
try,’”’ and commuting death for a seven 
years’ imprisonment is “‘ refined cru- 
elty, and murder of the foulest descrip- 
tion.”” The head of a young Italian 
patriot we believe to be a small bal- 
loon filled with most inflammable gas ; 
and, notwithstanding all efforts to 
keep it down, up it must soar, till it is 
dashed against some rock, or plunged 
in a lake, or is found hanging in strips 
and tatters from the branches of a 
tree. The writer of this article re- 
members the revolution attempted by 
these ‘‘ young gunpowder Percys” of 
Piedmont, and through his sole interest 
made to Prince Metternich, one of 
them got permission to quit England, 
and join his family near Como. He 
was an amiable, clever, young man; 
and as fit to conduct a revolution as 
Hannah More or Miss Jewsbury. We 
know the climate, the country, the 
heat of the Italian sky, and the greater 
heat of the Italian blood, and we can 
look with pity on the Author; but we 
have no feelings of pardon whatever for 
the mistaken violence of the Translator. 
Count Pellico was at the head of a 
frantic and foolish, though dangerous, 
insurrection; Napoleon would have 
cut his head off; the Emperor of 
Austria imprisoned him, and liberated 
him as soon as he considered he was 
cooled down and brought to his senses, 
and could be permitted to return to his 
country, consistent with the safety of 
the government. There is nothing in 
the book worth publishing or trans- 
lating. The prisoner, we think, was 
not so very unhappy; for in his first 
imprisonment he fell in love with a 
female of the name of Maddalene, 
whom he never saw, because he heard 
her singing 
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“* Chi rende alla Meschina, 
La sua felicita?” 
Or, in English, 
*¢ Who gives Mad 
The bliss she had? 
Oh! I’m her lad!” 

He was so attached to Maddy that he 
was miserable at the separation, when 
liberated from his confinement in the 
prison at Milan. ‘“ His heart beat 
for her,” he says, ‘like that of a 
youth of fifteen.”’ Well, reader, stop 
your sympathy one moment. The 
author was conveyed from Milan to a 
prison at Venice, when Muddy was 
instantly totally forgotten, and he fell 
in love with the gaoler’s daughter, 
who was in love with some one else. 
The gentle Angiola (such was her 
name) was marked with the small pox, 
and very plain, but she made excellent 
coffee, and confided all her little love 
secrets to the Marquis: he returned 
the confidence by falling in love with 
her. Hear the author’s words. 

“ When I had become attached to poor 
Maddalene, without ever seeing her, how 
could I remain indifferent to the sisterly 
attentions, to the thousand pleasing com- 
pliments, and to the most delicious cups 
of coffee of this young Venice girl— Vi . 
nezianina adolescente sbirra.” 

This dream ended like the other, 
and, fortunately for his readers, the 
Count was ordered off to Spielberg, 
where he met with humane gaolers, 
confidential sentinels, friendly com- 
panions, and kind confessors and 
physicians. He was in due time libe- 
rated, was escorted free of expense to 
his own family at Turin; where, we 
hope, profiting by experience, grown 
older, wiser, and better, he has relin- 
quished his romantic schemes of mis- 
chief and ruin; and is contented to 
live as a religious man should (for 
he often informs us of his religious 
principles), “‘ in submission to the 
powers that be.”” We can wish him 
nothing better—can his friends? can his 
Translator? can Maddalene herself? 


—@— 

Memorials of Oxford, Nos. VII. and 
VIII. Churches of St. Peter in the 
East and St. Mary the Virgin. By 
the Rev. John Ingram, D.D. F.S.A. 
THE first named Church contains 

within its walls some of the oldest and 

most interesting specimens of archi- 
tecture in the kingdom. Without en- 
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tering into the controversy, or indeed 
pronouncing any definitive opinion 
upon the age of the very curious crypt 
which exists beneath a portion of this 
ancient Church, we can safely declare, 
that it is entitled to claim a very re- 
mote antiquity ; and we arrive at this 
conclusion in part from the circum- 
stance of the sculptured capitals. In 
the Church of Rumsey, an edifice in 
which we should be inclined to seek 
with confidence for genuine Saxon ar- 
chitecture, are capitals of the same cha- 
racter, the age of which is evinced by 
an inscription very satisfactorily ex- 
plained by Dr. Latham in the Arche- 
ologia, vol. XV. and assigned to a pe- 
riod nearly coeval with the date com- 
monly given to this crypt. 

In the instance before us, in aid of 
the architecture comes the direct his- 
torical evidence which assigns the sub- 
structure to the age of Alfred; and 
even if the relation that St. Grymbald 
built at Oxford a crypt ‘‘ subter can- 
cellum ecclesiz D. Petri a oriente,” 
should on investigation be pronounced 
to have formed no part of the original 
text of Asser Menevensis, it is still an 
evidence in favour of the great age of 
the building, as Dr. Ingram is of opi- 
nion that if it be an interpolation, it 
is an early insertion. Taking it, there- 
fore, to be such, it proves that at the 
time it was made, the crypt must have 
existed, and had attained some degree 
of antiquity. The scribe who inter- 
polated this piece of information had 
no intention of deceiving posterity, he 
must have, at all events, believed it to 
be the work of Grymbald; and he 
might, for aught we know, have pos- 
sessed good authority for his belief; 
here then, although the evidence 
should fail to carry the structure 
back to the time of Alfred, it esta- 
blishes its existence at a very early 
period, and unless we admit that 
the crypt has been re-built since its 
first construction, there can be but 
little doubt of its being a specimen of 
genuine Saxon architecture, at least in 
part, if not altogether; and here the 
architectural evidence is most valuable. 
The resemblance of some of the capitals 
to those at Rumsey which we have 
referred to, is a fair argument in favour 
of their being coeval erections ; for ex- 
perience shews, that the only mode of 
arriving at correct ideas of the age of 
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ancient buildings is by comparison of 
their style and detail with those of 
other structures, the dates of which are 
well known. 

The superstructure of the Chancel is 
equally curious with its basement ; the 
more eastern part is one of those early 
examples of the use of the Pointed 
arch which conduce to shroud in al- 
most impenetrable obscurity the date 
of the origin of this interesting style of 
building. Dr. Ingram says, “it is 
clearly older than the rich Norman 
work of St. Cross Hospital at Win- 
chester, built by King Stephen’s bro- 
ther,” but assigns no date in support 
of his assertion; the extracts he gives 
allow of a latitude of time extending 
from Domesday to Henry III. a period 
in which the merest tyro in architec- 
ture must know the structure to have 
been erected. To us it appears coeval 
with the works of Bishop de Blois, 
both at Winchester and Rumsey. It 
is undoubtedly one of the earliest spe- 
cimens of Pointed architecture, and 
we do not think the existence of any 
example, unless a solitary insulated 
arch may be adduced, can be found 
of an earlier date than the works of De 
Blois. The date of the nave is more 
certain; it shews the best architec- 
ture of Edward the Third’s reign, the 
windows being enriched with the flow- 
ing tracery of that period. 

Viewing the Church as a relic of 
ancient architecture, it is one of the 
most interesting in existence ; the evi- 
dences of early and repeated altera- 
tions, the existence of fragments of 
architecture evidently anterior to the 
main building, and the singular pyra- 
midal tower, all would form interest- 
ing objects of inquiry, which cannot 
be entered into within the compass of 
a review. 

The Church of St. Mary affords less 
subject for controversy than the struc- 
ture just under consideration. The 
tower and beautiful spire is the oldest 
portion of the existing Church ; it ap- 
pears from the ornamental pomegra- 
nates, the armorial insignia of Queen 
Eleanor (the subject of the famous 
Crosses at Waltham and elsewhere) 
that it was erected in the reign of 
either the first or second Edward, 
and the style of the architecture 
agrees with this supposition. The 
chancel was erected prior to 1472, 
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the nave at a later period; the archi- 
tecture fully supporting the dates. 
Our author pays a just tribute of re- 
spect to the memory of a young archi- 
tect, Mr. Plowman, from whose de- 
signs the interior of St. Mary’s was 
very tastefully fitted up in 1828. A 
little obscurity is manifest in the 
description of the Church, and our 
author is not always happy in his ar- 
chitectural conclusions. 

External and internal views of the 
old Congregation House are given, 
which shew a building certainly not 
older than the reign of Edward the 
First; yet our author attributes the 
erection of it to Henry the First, and 
says, ‘‘ the vaulted roof is of that 
period.” We must confess we see 
no indication whatever of a Norman 
origin in either the design or the 
detail. 

The engravings improve as the 
work proceeds; this is a powerful re- 
commendation, when the excellence of 
those which illustrate the preceding 
numbers is taken into consideration. 
The interior of St. Mary’s is a splendid 
plate: the play of light upon the mould- 
ings and prominences in the architec- 
ture of the building, is exceedingly ef- 
fective. The sweet and mellow appear- 
ance which the beams of the sun give 
to an ancient building when the rays 
just touch and gild the prominences 
of the structure is in nature magical, 
and adds much to the beauty of the 
architecture ; this natural and pleasing 
effect is faithfully transferred to the 
plate, and in a style highly creditable 
to the pencil of Mr. Mackenzie and 
the burin of his coadjutor Mr. Le 
Keux. The wood-cuts are at least 
equal to those already given. 

The public patronage is now at- 
tracted by cheapness; the present 
work combines with this recommen- 
dation, what is rare in low-priced 
works, excellence of execution, and is 
therefore deserving of an extensive 
sale. We have little doubt the pub- 


lishers will be amply rewarded for the , 


spirited manner in which they have 
began their ‘“‘ Memorial.” 
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Sonnets. By Edward Moxon. 8vo. 


THE sonnet is a species of poetry 
that requires the hand of a master 
to bring it to the perfection that is 
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expected. Condensation of thought, 
unity of subject, precision and se- 
lection of language, and flexibility 
and variety of numbers, must all com- 
bine; nor is there, in the small circle 
round which it moves, any room 
for superfluous ornament, or an un- 
necessary accumulation of imagery. 
The sonnet came to us from Italy ; 
and Lord Surrey, we believe, gave the 
earliest specimen of ‘‘ the transplanted 
flower” to the world. It was subse- 
quently used by Shakspeare as the 
vehicle of conveying sentiments of 
most exquisite and refined beauty. In 
Milton it rose at once to all that was 
dignified and sublime; and attained 
the utmost perfection of structure 
which it ever reached. For nearly a 
century after this time, (a century of 
French literature,) we believe not a 
single specimen was written. It was 
unknown to Dryden and to Pope. 
Gray was the first to recover its for- 
gotten beauties, but unfortunately he 
left but a single specimen of his power. 
Jon. Edwards, the well-known anta- 
gonist of Mr. Warburton, printed a 
few sonnets, some of considerable 
beauty ; and he was followed by the 
younger Warton, who went back to 
Milton for the model of his verse, and 
restored those cadences and that mo- 
dulated harmony which had been pre- 
viously neglected. Warton’s sonnets 
are classical and elegant; another poet 
of the same school, and fed from the 
same fountain, followed in his master’s 
steps. We shall never forget the de- 
light with which, in our youthful days, 
the sonnets of Mr. Bowles were first 
read by us ; we admired the purity, the 
tenderness of their thoughts, the fine 
and delicate selection of the imagery, 
the touching pathos of the sentiments. 
Their single fault was, that in their 
subject and flow of verse they were 
too elegeiac. Of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
high eminence in this branch of poetry 
it would be superfiuous to speak; his 
sonnets are some of the noblest poems 
in our language, and have long been 
in the memory and the hearts of all 
who are beloved by the Muse. His 
style is original, and formed after 
much reflection on the subject. 


Mr. Moxon, we are sure, does not 
expect us to raise him to a pedestal of 
equal eminence to those on which 
these great men are receiving the ad- 
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miration of mankind. His Sonnets 
are only respectable; they have the 
faults which we should expect to find 
in them, an occasional languor of 
thought and feebleness of expression. 
The condensed weight of the Poem 
seems too much for him to move under 
with ease. We will give Sonnet XXIV. 
as a favourable specimen, rather above 
the level of the rest. 


The meads are scattered with the pride of 
pring, [queen 

Great Nature mourns like a deposed 
Her vestments rent ; sad Summer quits 
the scene {or sing 

With scarce a voice to chaunt her praise, 





Introductory Lecture on Political Eco- 
nomy, delivered at King’s College, 27 Feb. 
1833, by Rev. R. Jones.—Nothing can 
be more ignorant or absurd than the de- 
clamations and exclamations we constantly 
hear against what is called Political Eco- 
nomy. We might as well protest against 
the science of mineralogy or chemistry, or 
any other; and so people would undoubted- 
ly do if these sciences immediately affected 
their passions or their interests. Why, 
the very propositions of Euclid would be 
decried, if they ran counter to a man’s 
feelings or passions! There is another 
cause also for this frequent and senseless 
outcry: aman cannot discourse on che- 
mistry or mineralogy without understand- 
ing something of the matter; but every 
man fancies that he is as great a profi- 
cient in Political Economy as even the 
professors of the science. Some flatter 
themselves that they possess an advantage 
even over Malthus or Smith himself, in 
not being wedded to theories, as they are 
pleased to call the reasonings of those 
profound philosophers. A vain and 
foolish man, if he means to build a house, 
is forced to send for an architect, because, 
in spite of his vanity and _ self-delusion, 
he knows that he cannot build, and that 
his house would fall about his ears; but 
he can plant, he can lay out grounds: so 
accordingly, his house is well and scien- 
tifically built: and his grounds are laid 
out, so as, to all eyes but his own, to form 
admirable promenades for the inhabitants 
of Bedlam. Thus it is that every news- 
paper thinks it can discourse of the wealth 
of nations, the causes of rent, the increase 
of population, and so on; and from the 
folly lavished by such no-thinkers, on the 
subject, arises the cause of its neglect or 
its abuse by such numerous classes of 
society. Some of the professors of it, 
we must also concede, have not been the 
most judicious or sound: and some have 
even propounded doctrines, degrading, 
immoral, and destructive. But this in- 
jures not the science; the temple may be 
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Th’ unhallowed change,—how soon decay 
doth fling, 

E’en o’er the fairest, [the tomb’s sick- 
ening hue! 

Hark! ‘tis the autumnalfgale on restless 


wing 
With desolation eager to pursue 
Her ruthless course.—The bright beams 
hastening flee, 
Yet leave to those of melancholy mood 
Much pleasure ; such I find, and pleas- 
ing brood 
O’er Nature most in her humility, 
Unlike the world whose smiles few 
men can boast, 
In her decay I love, and love her 
most. 


profaned by the impurity of the priest, 
but the sanctity of the Deity is still se- 
cure. The present lecture is introduc- 
tory to a series to be delivered: it seems 
sound and judicious in its views, but it is 
not distinguished by any peculiar origina- 
lity of thought, nor is it adorned by any 
particular elegance of style. We consider 
the main defect of the systems that have 
been given to the public on this subject by 
many of the writers of it, to have arisen 
from their haste in grasping at generalities, 
before they have accurately surveyed the 
particular facts, upon whose just accumu- 
lation their theorems are founded. This, 
however, is the main defect of every 
science in its early stages: and of this the 
present writer seems to be fully aware. 





The Modern Claims to the Possession of 
the Extraordinary Gifts of the Spirit, stated 
and examined, by the Rev. Wm. Goons, 
A.M., pp. 260.—Independently of its 
immediate interest in the present season 
of religious delusion among the pretenders 
to the extraordinary gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, Mr. Goode’s volume possesses a 
permanent value, as being a supplement 
to every ecclesiastical history extant in 
our language; as the common ecclesias- 
tical historians have noticed only curso- 
rily, or defectively, the delusions concern- 
ing which he has here presented to us so 
much important information, Should a 
second edition be required, we would sug- 
gest to him, that the addition of an ana- 
lytical table of contents would greatly 
enhance the utility of his volume, as a 
book of reference. 





Curtis’s Botanical Magazine. New 
Series, No. 1.—We receive with pleasure 
this new edition of an admirable and 
most accurate work. The plants are now 
arranged by Professor Hooker according 
to their natural orders; a vast and impor- 
tant step this in the progress of Botanical 
Science: elevating it at once to the dig- 
nity of philosophy. But at the same time 
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let no hasty sciolist, proud of his new 
acquirements, neglect or despise the im- 
mense benefit that resulted from the 
artificial system of Linneus. Very true 
are the words of a French writer (Mir- 
bel): ‘ Ceux qui proscrivent l’usage des 
methodes artificielles, n’en point saisi le 
veritable esprit. Ceux qui ne s’attachent 
qu’a des classifications arbitraires, et qui 
negligent l’étude des rapports naturels, 
ignorent la beauté et dignité de la science.” 





Sketches in Greece and Turkey, with the 
Present Condition and Future Prospects of 
the Turkish Empire.—The kingdom of 
modern Greece, from the gulf of Volo to 
that of Arta, in length is about two hun- 
dred miles, and in breadth about one 
hundred and sixty. Its population pro- 
bably is near to six hundred thousand 
persons. The soil is poor, but the plains 
of Argos and Marathon are an exception. 
It possesses, with the exception of the 
Achelous, no rivers ; for the poetic ima- 
gination of the ancients swelled into rivers 
what are really only brooks ; but its cli- 
mate is delightful: and its scenery un- 
rivalled in beauty and magnificence. 

The political state of the country how- 
ever is deplorable. The murder of Capo- 
@ Istrias was the signal for fresh anarchy, 
which again opened the bleeding wounds; 
the arrival of Prince Otho is therefore 
ardently desired, as offering the best 
means of future union and peece. 

This book contains some interesting, 
though very brief, sketches of some of 
the most distinguished Greek patriots and 
pachas, of General Pisa, and Gravilla, 
Mauromichaelis, Colocotroni, and others. 

It would require great political sagacity 
and foresight to speculate on the future 
prospects of liberated Greece. Much of 
course will depend on the people them- 
selves ; much on the prudence and wisdom 
of their governors; more than all on the 
changes that may occur in the Turkish 
empire. That the empire of the Sultan 
is hastening to decay, its present dismem- 
berment clearly proves: Bosnia rebels ; 
Albania seeks her independence; Greece 
is gone; Syria is wrested from his do- 
minion; and Egypt is a rival and a foe. 
We shall contemplate the fall of the 
empire not only without sorrow, but with 
hope; a hope to see a better government 
established, science renewed, agriculture 
encouraged, arts flourish, laws take the 
place of anarchy, and a mild, peaceful, 
paternal government rise on the ruins of 
an ignorant and cruel despotism. 





The Exile of Idria, a German Tale in 
three cantos.—The story on which this 
poem is founded is not new, having been 
used by Mr. Sargent in the Mine (see p. 
636.) The poetry is such as every one 
who has read Lord Byron could have no 
difficulty in composing. A shoal of ob- 
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seure and restless fry follow in the wake 
of every great Poet, as he swims along the 
stream of time; but the judicious Re- 
viewer, like the watchful heron, stands on 
the shore, and swallows them up as they 
are spawned. 





Essays designed to afford Christian En- 
couragement, by JouN SHEPHERD.— The 
subjects of these Essays are interesting 
and important, and the manner in which 
they are handled by the author does credit 
to his talents and religious feeling. The 
reasoning is sound, and often original; 
the illustrations forcible and well selected, 
the language nervous, and the statements 
candidly and impartially developed. We 
think that no one could rise from the pe- 
rusal of them without feeling a fresh and 
livelier impulse given to his moral impres- 
sions, and his devotional meditations. 





Seven Letters on National Religion, 
addressed to the Rev. Henry Melvill, by 
Cuartes Smirxe, B.D. Tutor of St. 
Peter’s Coll. Camb.—These letters are 
the overflowings of an acute and powerful 
intellect, and an ardent imagination, 
united with an anxious zeal for the wel- 
fare and preservation of the true aposto- 
lical religion, as embodied in our National 
Chureh. The ignoranee, the danger of 
the new, fashionable, and liberal principles 
(if the loosest reasonings can be called 
principles,) is demonstrated with clearness 
and force; but the main object of the 
writer is to lay bare the anti-Christian 
doctrines, the unscriptural pretensions, 
the ungodly practices of the Papal reli- 
gion. The author is evidently a person 
who is a free and original thinker, a 
logical disputant, and a profound scholar 
and theologian. His style is loose and 
impetuous, apparently poured forth from 
the overfiowings of a zealous and ardent 
spirit; sometimes he is obscure, and 
often inelegant, but his sound religious 
and constitutional views would to all, if 
duly weighed and considered, be a power- 
ful corrective of the crude, and shallow, 
and dangerous sophistries that are so anxi- 
ously and diligently circulated through all 
the masses of a half-informed population. 





The Loire, by Tuomas Mountrorp.— 
A Poem written, if not in imitation of, 
at least in the manner of Beppo and 
others. This manner of composition is 
of all the most difficult to execute, re- 
quiring the most finished delicacy of taste, 
fineness of expression, raciness of wit, 
and elegance and ease of versification. 
In all these qualifications the present 
author may possibly abound ; had he pro- 
duced his “brooded stores.” The only 
specimen which we possess in our lan- 
guage, is that (alas! how shortaspecimen!) 
given to us by the refined taste of Mr. 
Frere. Here the genuine humour of this 
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kind of poem is alone preserved: and 
even Beppo, by Lord Byron, is but a 
coarse caricature of it. 





The Genius of Judaism.—Some sensi- 
ble, ingenious, and candid reflections 
occur in this work on the genius of 
Judaism, and on the habits, opinions, and 
prejudices of the Jewish people. Their 
miraculous preservation, and separation 
from the rest of mankind is observed: 
and the secondary means by which that is 
effected is pointed out. We fully agree 
with the author, that a conversion of the 
Israelites to the religion of Christ, will 
never be effected by societies, by tracts, 
by missions, by arguments or persuasions. 

nother miracle will alone overpower the 
preceding. They are, as a people, empha- 
tically in the hand of God; and in His 
fulness of time the conversion will be 
wrought. The controversy between 
Lavater and the learned Jew, Moses 
Mendelsohn, has proved that the “ essen- 
tials of their religion” will never be con- 
ceded in the smallest point by the children 
of Abraham. 





Insects, and their Habitations. — This 
little work is confined to the descrip- 
tion of those Insects which form ha- 
bitations ; and among whom, in all 
probability, a higher and more refined 
instinct is seen, than among the other 
tribes. The Bee stands among them all 
in acknowledged superiority; and we 
think it is impossible for any one to 
peruse what is said in this work and in 
others, of the habits, actions, and designs 
of this insect, without feeling that we 
want language to express with accuracy 
our ideas of their peculiar wisdom: and 
that the word Jnstinct by no means con- 
veys anything like a satisfactory signifi- 
cation of it. Indeed the manner in which 
the words Reason and Instinct are opposed 
to each other, has done much in throw- 
ing obscurity round this curious question. 
We think the term Instinctive Reason, as 
applied to animals, would be preferable; 
and would convey, as nearly as language 
could, the principles by which they seem 
to act. When a bee builds up a waxen 
wall according to a certain design, we 
may pronounce that to be according to 
its peculiar instinct: when that wall is 
not so high as another with which it is 
intended to correspond, and the bee, 
looking at, and comparing the two, sets 
to work again, and raises the former to 
its proper height; or when the wall being 
too thin and weak at the foundation, be- 
comes top-heavy, and beginning to incline 
from the perpendicular, the bee collects 
some fellow-masons, who stand with their 
heads downward, and their hind legs 
propping up the wall, like buttresses, till 
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it is repaired and readjusted; then we 
know not how the term blind and undis- 
tinguishing instinct can be applied to 
these highly interesting and curious ac- 
tions. Among innumerable other pas- 
sages which we might select from this 
little volume, in illustration of the habits 
of this insect, we will mention one which 
to us was new, and to all will be inte- 
resting. ‘‘ When the bees are tormented 
with a kind of mite, which is often found 
on them in great numbers, they have re- 
course to a very singular contrivance. A 
humblebee will go to an anthill, and there 
kick, scratch, and make a great disturb- 
ance, until the ants come out to see what 
is the matter. Before they attempt to 
drive their noisy visitor away, the ants 
seize upon the mites, and carry them off as 
a prize, and the bee, as soon as it is set 
free from its enemies, flies away con- 
tented.”There are some highly curious 
and minute observations made with regard 
to the ants, and the use which they make 
of the aphis ; but we think that some of 
them, as that of the ant drawing a sweet 
liquid from the insect, as we draw milk 
from cows, requires to be verified more ac- 
curately. The gigantic nests of the white 
ants found in Africa, and in both the 
Indies, rising to five hundred times their 
own height, gave occasion, we remember, 
to a curious observation of Humboldt, as 
to the comparatively small dimensions, in 
which the most boasted, and the greatest 
architectural work of man, the Egyptian 
Pyramids, exceeds the fabrications of this 
little but powerful insect. “ If our 
houses,” says this author, “were built in 
the same proportion to ourselves, as 
theirs, they would be twelve or fifteen 
times higher than the Monument of 
London, and five times higher than the 
Pyramids of Egypt.” 





Horticultural Cabinet. No. 1. By 
Joseph Harrison.—While other sci- 
ences have advanced with rapid strides 
during the last four years, that of Botany 
has kept equal pace with them. An im- 
mense addition has been made to our 
knowledge of plants. Every quarter of 
the globe has been ransacked—every 
mountain climbed—and every plain rifled 
for their vegetable treasures. Douglas 
has brought from America his bosom 
full of new and splendid flowers; and 
Wallack has revealed to our admiring 
eyes, the gorgeous and gigantic Flora of 
the eastern world. The Florist, who 
follows in the steps of the Botanist, has 
availed himself of these discoveries to 
enrich his glowing parterres, and fill his 
borders and conservatories with new 
odours, shapes, and colours. One solid 
advantage we derive from the extensive- 
ness of our research, that by bringing to- 
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gether plants from such different climes 
and soils, we are enabled to extend the 
flowering season of our gardens over the 
greater portion of the year. The writer 
of the present article has a garden in 
which a succession of different Magnolias 
blossoms through the year, with an in- 
terval only of the first three months. 
The China rose, so delicate, and so softly- 
perfumed, blushes even amidst our nor- 
thern snows: but the greatest addition 
we have ever received is in that truly 
brilliant and dazzling flower the Dahlia, 
which was discovered amid the inex- 
haustible profusion of vegetation which 
the Southern continent of America 
spreads forth, We believe this was 
first brought over to the gardens of Lord 
Holland: its beauty has been increased 
and varied by the skilfulness of the Eng- 
lish gardeners; and its seed luxuriates 
and expands into a thousand varieties, all 
of surpassing elegance. Autumn now 
wears her crown of dahlias, with as 
much pride as Summer her wreath of 


roses: it is hardly to be hoped that ano- | 


ther flower of equal beauty and facility 
of culture will be imported to our shores. 
These few observations open the way to 
the remark, that Mr. Harrison has com- 
menced his new work with a paper on 
the dahlia. The collection in Messrs. 
Widnall’s nursery at Cambridge, we be- 
lieve to be unequalled in the kingdom. 
Some good observations follow on the 
culture of the Fuschia, with all its new 
and charming varieties; and we commend 
Mr. Harrison much for having given us 
a sketch or outline of the substance of 
all the different botanical and floral 
magazines and books as they appear. As 
few people can afford to expend the time 
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or money which would be necessary to 
enable them to see all, it is exceedingly 
convenient, in a small compass, to have 
the power of referring to them as it were 
in a bird’s-eye view, and of selecting from 
them any thing peculiarly suited to our 
wants and tastes. In fact, we consider 
the plan of this Magazine to be very 
judicious; and its execution more than 
commonly successful. We recommend 
it with confidence to all who, like our- 
selves, think the possession of a garden 
of flowers, one of the best amusements 
of our transitory lives, and one as likely 
as any thing earthly can be, to preserve 
our health, our taste, and our innocence. 





Views of the Lakes of Scotland, Part 
XI.—It is always with pleasure that we 
receive a number of this work; because 
there is a constant striving after excellence 
in the several parties engaged in its pro- 
duction. Mr. FLemine’s pencil is han- 
dled with exquisite skill, particularly in 
the management of the lights. Mr. Snow, 
who has engraved all the plates, in the 
line manner, has, we think, progressively 
improved in freedom and delicacy. And 
the descriptive illustrations by Mr. Lrtcu- 
TON, are always interesting from their 
historical associations. The views in this 
part are from Loch Arkeg, Loch Oich, 
and Loch Ness. The second forms the 
summit level of the Caledonian Canal, 
and is presided over by the imposing ruins 
of Invergarry Castle, the rendezvous of 
Prince Charles in 1745, and burnt by the 
Duke of Cumberland in 1746, The mo- 
dern mansion, in its vicinity, of the late 
Mac Donell of Glengarry, was the last 
pre-eminent scene of Highland feudal- 
ism. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Royat Society or LiTERATuRE. 

April 25. The anniversary meeting 
of this Society was held at their new 
house in St. Martin’s Place on the 25th 
of April, when the chair was taken by 
the Bishop of Bristol, in consequence of 
the absence, from indisposition, of the 
President, Lord Dover. The noble Pre- 
sident, however, communicated an histo- 
rical essay on the Gowrie Conspiracy, 
which was read to the meeting, and has 
been printed, together with the annual 
report. The number of members of the 
Society has remained nearly stationary 
during the past year; its pecuniary affairs 
have improved; but no publication of 
Transactions has taken place. The se- 
veral officers. were re-elected. 

Among the numerous presents of books 
presented to the Society, is particularly 


to be noticed the large donation of Mr. 
Petit, consisting of the Publications of 
the Record Commission, in 79 folio 
volumes, and 37 volumes of philology 
and general literature. Sir W. Ouseley, 
who has lately gone to the continent, has 
deposited in the Society’s library, for the 
use of the members, 700 volumes relating 
to classical literature, and to oriental phi- 


. lology and history. The following papers, 


read during the present year, have not 
hitherto been noticed in our pages: 

On the Origin of the primitive Sphere 
of the Greeks. By J. Cullimore, esq. 
who considers Thales to have been the 
founder of Grecian astronomy, and his 
pupil Anaximander as the constructor of 
the earliest Greek sphere. He showed, 
that the fermer philosopher obtained his 
knowledge of the science in Egypt; from 
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which nation Herodotus, and all sound 
historians, describe the first elements of 
astronomy as having been imported into 
Greece ; and he inferred, from a chain of 
astronomical and chronological arguments, 
that the Egyptian sphere was the same 
with that adopted by the Greeks and 
Romans, from the age of Thales to that 
of Pliny. He consequently concluded, 
that the long-disputed question, relative 
to the origin of the latter sphere, may 
now be considered as determined.— Read 
Feb. 6. 

Analysis of the Contents of a Work, 
translated from the Sanscrit, and pre- 
sented to the Society, by Rajah Kalee 
Krishna, of Calcutta. Communicated 
by the Rev. H. Clissold.—The work 
consists of three volumes: the first is a 
collection of Fables, illustrative of moral 
precepts; the second is a Book of Pro- 
verbs, or wise sayings; and the third is 
a Drama, entitled, “ Vidvsin-Moda-Taran- 
ginee ;” or, Fountain of Pleasure to the 
Learned. The tales comprised in the 
first volume, are described by Mr. Clis- 
sold as wanting in liveliness, and the 
moral inferences, as not always entirely 
just in the judgment of an European; 
but the compositions are interesting, as 
examples of ancient simplicity, and cu- 
rious, as authentic representations of the 
manners and customs of the East. The 
Rajah’s second volume is a collection 
of the Sanscrit Slokas, or enlightened 
Moonies—i. e., aphorisms, or wise sen- 
tences. They are taken from seven highly 
esteemed works, in the original language. 
These selections appear to be well adapted 
to answer the purposes contemplated by 
the translator—viz. to impress good moral 
maxims upon the minds of his readers, 
and to diffuse a knowledge of the doc- 
trines contained in the Sanscrit books. — 
Read March 6, and April 3. ‘The Digest 
of the third volume remains to be read. 

A Communication from Sir W. Gell, 
addressed to Mr. Hamilton, respecting 
the Discovery of an Ancient Garden in 
the Tufa Cliffs, ten or twelve miles east 
of Naples. —The surface of the garden is 
thirty-four palms below the level of the 
superincumbent éwfa, and nearly an equal 
height above the sea. A portion of the 
trunk of a cypress tree, of large dimen- 
sions, is still standing; the interior of 
which is in a perfectly sound state. It 
is supposed, that this spot was entombed 
by the same eruption of Vesuvius which 
destroyed Hereulaneum.— Read March 
20. 
Extract of a Letter from the Chevalier 
Bronsted, to Mr. Hamilton, accompany- 
ing the Copy of an interesting Greek 
Inscription, on a Papyrus, lately found 
in Egypt, containing a minute descrip- 
tion of two fugitive slaves — Hermon, 
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surnamed Nilos, slave to Aristogenes, 
and Bion, slave to Callicrates; and of- 
fering rewards for their apprehension. 
With the inscription was also read a 
French translation, by Mr. Letronne, 
which had been produced, and commented 
upon by that gentleman, in a late sitting 
of the Institute.— Read March 6. 

On the Periods of the Erection of 
the Theban Temple of Ammon. By 
J. Cullimore, esq.—Among the various 
examples which might be selected, for 
the purpose of drawing attention to the 
utility of hieroglyphic discovery, in throw- 
ing light upon those ages of history which 
have hitherto been deemed fabulous, the 
writer considers the most clear and con- 
clusive to be the progressive erection of 
this magnificent temple, by a long line of 
monarchs, anterior to the commencement 
of the Greek and Roman states. The 
data on which he founds his inquiry, 
are the hieroglyphic successions of the 
Egyptian kings, whose names or titles 
are found on their respective sculptures 
sand monuments, and the validity of which 
is admitted. Mr. Cullimore examined 
the notices which we possess, respecting 
the first erection of the Temple of Am- 
mon; in doing which, he identified Am- 
mon, or Osiris, the Egyptian deity, with 
Ham, the son of Noah, who introduced 
the true patriarchal religion into Egypt, 
about 2200 years before the Christian 
era. Two centuries later, the civil insti- 
tutions of Egypt were subverted, and the 
temples desecrated and overthrown, by 
the invasion of the Asiatic Shepherds, 
This was the epoch of the commence- 
ment of that degraded state of the reli- 
gion of Egypt, in which it is presented 
throughout all succeeding ages; for, al- 
though the Shepherds were expelled by 
the native princes, after having exercised 

a tyranny of more than two centuries, the 
genuine religion of Ham seems never 
to have been revived. In the system of 
mythological corruption which was now 
adopted, the restored temple of the patri- 
arch, no longer dedicated to the pure 
worship of the God of Ammon, became 
the temple of the god Ammon. Con- 
temporary with the revival of the native 
power, by the expulsion of the Shepherds, 
which took place in the eighteenth cen- 
tury before the Christian era, was the 
origin of the restorations, and idolatrous 
sculptures of the Pharaohs. Towards 
the conclusion of the same century, the 
settlement of the Israelites took place, 
in the territory recently occupied by the 
Shepherds. Several anticipated objections 
against the chronological depression of the 
whole Egyptian system, as developed in 
this memoir, are then considered, and 
answered; and it concludes with a table, 
derived from the hieroglyphic records, 
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minutely detailing the successive resto- 
rations, repairs, and additions, to the 
temple at Karnac, by the principal Pha- 
raohs, from the age of Joseph, to the 
Macedonian conquest; in which it was 
demonstrated how largely the bounds of 
authentic history have been extended, by 
means of hieroglyphic discovery.— Read 
April 3 and 17. 

May 15. Onan inscribed Monument, 
discovered in theisland of AXgina, by Col. 
Leake.—The monument is a columnar 
stele, on which the inscription is engraved 
in longitudinal lines: in the cursive Hel- 
lenic it is as follows : 

"Os 168° dyad’ dveOnxe SiAdoTparos 
gor dvup’ ata, 

Tlarpi d€ ro thvov Aapodédear dvupa. 

The Doric dialect shews the monu- 
ment to have been of the independent 
times of AXgina; while the rudeness of 
the poetry, the form of the characters, 
the shape of the stele, combined with the 
mode of inscribing, found only on monu- 
ments of remote antiquity, render the 
conjecture probable that it belongs to a 
period not later than the middle of the 
6th century B.c. It was found imbedded 
in the wall of a church, on the north- 
eastern side of the peak or highest sum- 
mit of the island, where several late 
travellers have considered the temple of 
Jupiter Panhellenius to have stood; at 
the same time regarding the great ruined 
hexastyle, near the north-eastern cape, as 
the temple of Minerva, mentioned by 
Herodotus, lib. iii. c. 59.—Read May 15. 

At the same meeting, a letter was read 
from Sir Thomas Phillips, Bart. to Mr. 
Hamilton, accompanying some extracts 
from an ancient manuscript, formerly be- 
longing to the Abbey of Bath, written 
in the beginning of the 15th century. The 
extracts consisted of an explanation of 
terms relating to weights and measures, 
which, Sir Thomas Phillipps observed, 
were in general use from the year 1300 
to 1400, and very probably from the time 
of the Saxons: some of them exist at 
this day in ordinary use. 

Portions of a letter from J. Millingen, 
esq. dated Naples, April 3d, 1833, and of 
another from Sir W. Gell, dated Naples, 
April 13th, 1833, were also read. 

Mr. Millingen’s letter communicated 
a description ef a curious bronze statue, 
representing a naked youth, which he had 
lately met with at Florence. It is about 
three feet eight inches in height, and of 
the A.ginetan style, which was probably 
that usual in all Greece previous to the 
age of Phidias. What imparts a peculiar 
interest to this object of antiquity, is the 
inscription AOANAIA AEKATAN, en- 
graved on the right foot ; indicating it to 
have been taken on some military expedi- 
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tion, and to have been made out of the 
tenth part of the spoils consecrated to 
Minerva. Mr. Millingen mentioned that 
a magnificent work on Egypt was: being 
published at Pisa by M. Rosellini, who 
accompanied Champollion in his voyage. 
The expenses were to be defrayed by the 
Grand Duke. 

In the letter from Sir W. Gell. an 
account was given of the progress of dis- 
covery in various parts of Italy. With 
regard to the vessels, the masts of which 
were some time since discovered near 
Pompeii, nothing more had been done: 
the process of excavation had been sus- 
pended on account of the death of the 
proprietor of the soil. The precise situa- 
tion of the supposed port is on the left 
bank of the Sarno, about a quarter of a 
mile above the Ponte della Persica, or 
bridge between Torre dell’ Annunziata 
and Castellamare. 

The clearing of the streets and houses 
in Pompeii itself, continues to lay open 
interesting objects of antiquity. One of 
the houses lately cleared presents a hand- 
some peristyle, of six Ionic columns by 
four; and fortunately the architraves of 
many have been preserved, so that the 
effect is finer than in any of the preceding 
excavations. In one room, many bronze 
vases were found on the floor; and the 
bits and all the metallic parts of the capa- 
rison of a horse in another, besides some 
very elegant candelabra. Others, as usual, 
contained pictures, instruments for do- 
mestic uses, &c. In the mosaic pavement 
representing one of the battles between 
Alexander and Darius, and which is in 
the house called that of the Fawn, the 
features of Alexander are stated to re- 
semble those of an Albanian more than 
those of a Greek hero or warrior. The 
costumes of the Persians in many points 
resemble those of the Persians on the 
walls of Persepolis, and are not unlike 
those of the Moorish kings of Grenada, 
still preserved on the walls of the Al- 
hambra. The walls of this house were 
lined with thin plates of lead fastened on 
by large-headed nails, over which was a 
coat of stucco painted to represent ill- 
executed and unnatural marbles. Where 
iron had touched the stucco, that which 
was originally red had become black, and 
that which was yellow, red. 

On the door of another house is the 
inscription HOLCONIVM PRISCVM, and the 
Corinthian capitals of the pilasters con- 
tain figures apparently in conversation, 
but little better executed than those seen 
on the old Saxon churches. 

In Sicily, some more metopes of a 
temple at Selinus have been discovered. 

In reference to the little progress made 
in decipheritig the obscure Etruscan in- 
scriptions, it was observed by Sir W. Gell, 
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that one of the most ancient inscriptions 
known came from Samothrace, and if 
there be any truth in the accounts of the 
very early communication between Etru- 
ria and that island, some vestige of it will 
probabiy be found. It would be most 
interesting if an inscription in Etruscan, 
which might perhaps be identified with 
Pelasgic, could be discovered in that Pe- 
lasgic island. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


The third meeting of this Association 
commenced at Cambridge, on Monday, 
24th June, in accordance with a resolu- 
tion passed at Oxford last year (see vol. 
cil. i. 628.) The objects of the Asso- 
ciation are, “‘to give a stronger impulse 
and more systematic direction to scientific 
enquiry, to promote the intercourse of 
those who cultivate science in different 
parts of the British empire with one ano- 
ther, and with foreign philosophers, and 
to obtain a greater degree of national at- 
tention to the objects of science, and a 
removal of any disadvantages of a public 
nature which impede its progress.” It is 
well known that its first meeting was held 
at York in 1831, having been originally 
proposed by Sir David Brewster, in a 
letter to Mr. Phillips, one of the secre- 
taries of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society, by whom the design was warmly 
espoused. 

Arrangements having been made to fa- 
cilitate the objects of the Association, it 
was settled that meetings of the Sections, 
composed of some of the most eminent 
members of the different branches of 
science, should be held in the morning, 
general meetings of the society at one, 
and in the evening, at which the sectional 
meetings were resumed or a Lecture de- 
livered. The University had kindly al- 
lowed the use of the Senate-house for the 
general meetings, and the sectional meet- 
ings and other business of the Associa- 
tion took place in the schools and halls of 
Trinity Hall and Caius College. 

The following were the names of the 
Chairman, Deputy Chairman, and Secre- 
taries of the provisional committees of 
the Sections: I. Mathematical and Ge- 
neral Physics, Sir D. Brewster, Rev. G. 
Peacock, and Professor Forbes; II. 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, &c. Dr. Dalton, 
Professor Cumming, and Professor Mil- 
ler; I1I. Geology and Geography, Mr. 
G. B. Greenough, Rev. Dr. Buckland 
and Mr. R. Marchison, and Messrs. Wm. 
Lonsdale and John Phillips; IV. Natural 
History, Rev. W. L. P. Garnons, Rev. 
L. Jenyns, and Messrs. C. C. Babington 
and D. Don; V. Anatomy, Medicine, &e. 
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Dr. Haviland, Dr. Clarke, and Dr. Bond 
and Mr. Paget. 

Some of them proceeded to the business 
of receiving and discussing communica- 
tions. 

In the evening, the members already 
arrived met in the Senate House, and a 
discussion was resumed, which had been 
begun in the Physical Section in the 
morning, on the phenomenon of Aurora 
Borealis. In this discussion Dr. Robin- 
son of Armagh, Dr. Dalton of Manchester, 
Sir John Herschel, Professor Airy, Mr. 
Scoresby, and Mr. Whewell, took a part. 

June 25. At eleven and twelve meet- 
ings of the Sections were resumed in the 
Schools and Caius college hall, for receiv- 
ing and discussing communications, &c. 

Section A. Mathematics, &c.—1. Re- 
marks oncertain Atmospheric Phenomena 
observed at Hull, in March and April, 
1833. By G. H. Fielding, esq. 2. On 
Naval Architecture. By J. Owen, esq. 

Section B. Chemistry, &c—An Ac- 
count was read of some experiments re- 
lating to Isomorphism, undertaken at the 
request of the Association, by Dr. ‘Turner 
and Professor Miller. A communication 
was afterwards made to the Committee by 
Dr. Daubeny, on the nature and quantity 
of the Gases given off from the surface of 
the water in certain Thermal Springs. 

Section C. Geology and Geography.— 
Mr. Taylor exhibited Sections of the 
Shafts of the deepest Mines, and gave 
some particulars respecting them. 

Section D. Natural History, &c.—1. 
Observations relative to the Structure 
and Function of Spiders. By Mr. Black- 
wall. 2. Observations on the Pith of 
Plants. By Professor Burnett. 

Section E. Anatomy and Medicine.— 
1. Observations on the Structure and 
Functions of the Nervous System. By 
Dr. Macartney, of Dublin, who detailed 
a considerable number of highly interest- 
ing and important original facts. 

At one o’clock, the first general meet- 
ing was assembled in the Senate House. 
The meeting was extremely numerous, 
and composed of a large proportion of the 
most eminent men of science in this 
country, and among them a considerable 
number of foreigners. 

Dr. Buckland, as President for the 
past year, took the chair, and addressed 
the assembly in an elegant speech, con- 
gratulating the Association on the unex- 
ampled though not unexpected success 
that had attended their exertions. In the 
course of this speech, the President thus 
alluded to the Reports of the Society just 
published: ‘ In this volume we have 
Reports, by eight highly distinguished 
men of science, as to the actual state of 
our knowledge on eight of the most in- 
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teresting and most important branches of 
human inquiry. We have the history of 
the recent progress of our knowledge of 
the structure of the heavens, and of the 
earth—of the mineral ingredients of which 
that earth is internally composed, and of 
the phenomena of the atmosphere by 
which it is surrounded; we have summa- 
ties of our information as to most im- 
portant — in the history of light, 
heat, and electricity ; we have an exposi- 
tion of the actual state of the science of 
chemistry—that important science which 
unfolds to our view the recondite and 
wonderful machinery, and combination of 
machineries, by which the stability of the 
material world is maintained, and its se- 
cret changes are carried on; we have, 
finally, a review of the history of our own 
species, as far as it can be collected, from 
a comparison of the philological and phy- 
sical phenomena presented by the various 
existing races of mankind.” 

Dr. Buckland then resigned his office 
to his friend and fellow-labourer in the 
same department of science—the Rey. 
Professor Sedgwick, “his colleague and 
brother professor in a sister University— 
an University which has ever been the 
nursing mother of literature and science— 
an University which has cherished in her 
bosom a Bacon and a Newton, and which 
now holds out to us the right hand of fel- 
lowship, to receive with fraternal affection, 
and in splendid hospitality, the assembled 
members of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science.” 

The new President, the Rev. Professor 
Sedgwick, then took the chair amid great 
applause. After complimenting Dr. 
Buckland and the University of Oxford, 
he said, “ He could well have wished 
such illustrious persons as Sir J. Herschel 
or Professor Airy had taken the chair 
father than himself, as, compared with 
their lofty investigations, his pursuits 
were a mere grovelling in rude matter of 
the earth; and as for the higher branches 
of abstract science, he could only call 
himself a well-wisher of it. Let him 
iow, and he spoke it in the name of the 
University of Cambridge, in that name 
he bade them welcome to all the hospita- 
lity they could offer—to all the kind offices 
that men of kindred pursuits could mani- 
fest towards each other. His friend, Dr. 
Buckland, had alluded to some glorious 
topics in the history of the University, 
had mentioned the names of Bacon and 
Newton, and he should repeat those names 
with sentiments of shame if their spirit 
had rested on our academic body in for- 
mer times, and yet produced no salutary 
influence on those men who were destined 
to represent the same body in after-years. 
If in the history of the University daring 
the last century, he would fix ideally upon 
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that year when a great assembly like the 
present could meet with most propriety 
within its walls, his imagination would 
supply him with no year which could be 
put in comparison with the present.” The 
President then alluded to the institution, 
during the past year, of a museum of 
comparative anatomy —of the selection of 
the magnificent instruments in the obser- 
vatory; to the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, which had now become a char- 
tered body; and to the magnificent esta- 
blishment connected with the Pitt Press. 
The learned President then alluded to the 
various business that would come before 
the meeting. 

The Rev. W. Whewell next proceeded 
to address the meeting; and his admirable 
exposition of the preceding transactions 
of the Association was entirely worthy of 
his great reputation. We regret our limits 
will not enable us to give even a faint idea 
of this masterly address, which has been 
liberally printed at his own expence, and 
extensively circulated. 

At the Evening Sitting, Mr. Taylor 
read a paper on Geology, which lead to a 
lengthened discussion. 

June 26. The Sectional Meetings as 
before, at which the following papers and 
communications were read : 

Section A.—1. Mr. Potter on the ae- 
tion of the Glass of Antimony on Light. 
2. Account of a Barometer Cistern, by 
Mr. Newman. Communicated by Mr. 
Willis. 3. Account of a New Reflecting 
Telescope, by Thomas Davison. Com- 
municated by Mr. Turner. 4. Professor 
Oversted on the Compressibility of Water. 

Section B.—A communication on the 
Specific Gravity of Gases, by Dr. Dalton 
and Dr. Prout. An account of the Ex- 
periments relative to the Sulphur Salts. 
Dr. Turner gave an account of his Ex- 
periments on Atomic Weights. Dr. 
Daubeny read a Memoir on the action of 
Light on Plants, and on the action of 
Plants on the Atmosphere. 

Section €.—Mr. Trevelyan exhibited 
specimens of Ceprolites and Fossil Fish. 
Mr. Murchison exhibited Ordnance Maps, 
geologically coloured by himself, of the 
counties of Salop, Hereford, Radnor, 
Brecon, and Carmarthen, accompanied by 
enlarged Sections, and explained the Mi- 
neral Structure of the country described. 

Section D.—1. paper containing 
some observations on Genera and Sub- 
Genera. By Mr. Jenyns. 2. On the 
water contained in Bivalve Shells. By 
Mr. Gray. 3. Some observations made 
by Mr. Ogilby on the Classification of 
Ruminating Animals. 

Section E.—1. Observations on the 
Motion and Sounds of the Heart. 2. 
Observations, by Mr. H. Earle, on the 
Mechanical Functions of the Bulb ot 
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Urethra. [Illustrations of the effects of 
Irritant Poisons on Mucous Surfaces. 
Professor Sedgwick, the President, 
having taken the chair, the different 
Chairmen of the Sections read the re- 
ports of their proceedings; after which 
Mr. Peacock read a paper on Mathe- 
matics, Professor Lindley read a scientifie 
paper on Botany, and Mr. Rennie read a 
paper on Hydraulics. In the afternoon, 
a very splendid entertainment was given 
in Trinity College Hall, The Vice- 
Master, (Rev. J. Brown,) presided. 
June 27, Atone o'clock, the Associa- 
tion again assembled, when the accounts 
were submitted to the Meeting by Mr. 
Taylor, from which it appeared, that the 
funds of the Association were in a most 
flourishing condition; and he added to this 
the most gratifying intelligence, that when 
this Meeting was opened on Monday last 
in that room, the members amounted to 
688, but that up to this time there had 
been admitted as members, during the last 
three days, no less than 689 names, mak- 
ing in all 1377 Members. The Presidents 
of the different Sections then read their 
reports. After which, Professor Christie 
read a paper upon Magnetism. Mr, 
Whewell read a paper on the strength of 
Materials, for Mr. Barlow, who was ab- 





sent. The meeting was then adjourned. 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 
June 25. A meeting of the College of 


Physicians was held at their Hall, in Pall 
Mall East, for the purpose of hearing the 
annual Harveian oration, which Dr. Paris 
was this year appointed to deliver. The 
Lecturer took a cursory review of the 
progress of physical science from its first 
origin in Egypt down to its more exten- 
sive and beneficial developement in our 
times. After calling the attention of his 
hearers to the wretched condition in which 
Linacer, the founder of their college, 
found the art of medicine in England on 
his return from Italy, where he had gone 
to study it, he proceeded to detail the 
measures by which in a few years that 
great genius raised it to high honour; by 
taking it out of the hands of the travel- 
ling barbers, ignorant jugglers, knavish 
monks, and garrulous old women, who at 
that time exercised it. He then proceed- 
ed to eulogize the worthy successor of 
that great man Dr. Caius, to whom, as 
the founder of a medical school, and also 
of a medical college at Cambridge, he, as 
a member of that college, professed him- 
self to be most deeply and gratefully in- 
debted. The merits of Harvey, as the 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood, 
and as the donor of their library and mu- 
seum, were next brought under the con- 
sideration of his audience. Sydenham, 
Mead, Ratcliffe, and a host of other illus- 
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trious names, then came in each for their 
meed of praise. Descending to our own 
times, he paid a high compliment to those 

teat imprevers of modern chemistry, 

rs. Woolaston and Young, of whom 
both, he was proud to say, were members 
of their College. The College now reck- 
oned among its members a gentleman 
whose merits, though they were not at 
present extensively known—he alluded to 
his friend Dr, Ashe, who, in a letter 
written to him three years ago, had fully 
described to him all the electric powers 
of different metals, as they had recently 
been elicited by the experiments of Nichol- 
son. He concluded his oration by a warm 
tribute to the memory of Dr. Babington, 
whose various high qualifications, both as 
a man and as a physician, he enumerated 
with affectionate partiality. At the con- 
clusion of the speech the members of the 
College, in conformity with their usual 
practice on this occasion, entertained their 
friends with a banquet. 





KING’S COLLEGE. 

On Friday the 28th June, the annual 
distribution of prizes took place. His 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
presided, and delivered the premiums to 
the young emeriti. Several other digni- 
taries of the Church were present, and 
among them the Bishop of London, who 
took an opportunity to observe, that the 
classical compositions which had been 
laid before him this year had been very 
superior to their predecessors, and evinced 
a decided progression in this department 
of the College. 





CELTIC SOCIETY. 

The Celtic Society, which has for some 
time given prizes for the promotion of 
education in the Highlands, lately awarded 
a small sum, in premiums, to the most 
deserving scholars of four schools in In- 
verness-shire: that of Caplach, belonging 
to the Inverness Education Society; that 
of Aberiachan, instituted by the Society 
for propagating Christian Knowledge; of 

hgarrach, on the General Assembly’s 
foundation; and one erected some years 
ago at Leachdan, and supported by the 
inhabitants, who are chiefly labourers, 
Many of the scholars were distinguished 
by the ease with which they read Gaélic, 
and translated subjects into it. 

IONA CLUB. 

A Society has been projected by some 
able and enthusiastic admirers of Gaélic 
literature in the northern capital, which 
is to be called the Jona Club, in comme- 
moration of the monastery of Iona, the 
ancient seat of Scottish learning. The 
objects of the club are, to investigate and 
illustrate the history, antiquities, and 
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early literature of the Highlands of Scot- 
land in the manner following : 

The club shall print, half-yearly, a Mis- 
cellany, comprehending two branches; 
the one, “ Collectanea de rebus Albanicis,” 
shall comprise, first, copies and abstracts 
of interesting historical documents, in 
Latin or English, connected with the 
Highlands. Second, extracts from an- 
cient Gaélic MSS. with a view gradually 
to dispel the erroneous impressions meee | 
exist on the subject of early Gaélic litera- 
ture. ‘These extracts shall be accom- 
panied by translations into English from 
the pens of Gaélic scholars of the highest 
eminence; and fac-similes of the MSS. 
Third, selecticus from authentic tradi- 
tionary poetry and tales of the Highlands, 
with translations and illustrative notes. 
The other branch, entitled “ 77vansactions 
of the Iona Club,” shall comprise, (besides 
the minutes, ) first, a series of prize essays. 
Second, notices of the relative historical 
value of the many unpublished MS, his- 
tories of Highland families, with interest- 
ing extracts, given verbatim; but with 
explanatory and illustrative notes. ‘Third, 
genealogical and heraldic communications. 
Fourth, communications relative to re- 
mains of antiquity in the Highlands and 
Isles. Fifth, miscellaneous communica- 
tions. Sixth, inventories of MS. collec- 
tions to be formed by the club. <A por- 
tion of the funds shall be devoted to the 
following annual honorary prizes: First, 
for the best essay on any proposed sub- 
ject—the Iona gold medal. Second, to the 
individual who, in the course of the year, 
shall have been most successful in bring- 
ing to: light original documents, in Latin 
or English, illustrative of Highland his- 
tory, genealogy, &c. preserved at this 
time in the Highlands; all the documents 
on which they are founded to be pre- 
viously exhibited to the Committee, and 
copied, abstracted, or inventoried, for 
preservation in the archives of the Club— 
the Mac Farlane gold medal (to be so called 
in honour of that learned and indefatigable 
antiquary, Walter Mac Furlane of that ilk.) 
Third, to the individual who shall make 
the most interesting discovery of the same 
nature, in Edinburgh, or elsewhere not 
in the Highlands—the Macfarlane silver 
medal. Fourth, to the individual who, 
within the year, shall present, for inspec- 
tion, the most ancient Gaélic MS. con- 
nected with the objects of the Club, writ- 
ten previous to the year 1700, and not 
hitherto described—the Jona silver medal. 

By the fifth rule, a collection is to be 
formed, to be called “ Zhe Iona Papers,” 
to contain not only those which the Club 
may accumulate, but also original docu- 
ments, where no objection exists to their 
being deposited in the archives, upon an 
vbligation by the Secretary and ‘Treasurer 
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to make the same forthcoming when ne- 
cessary. 

Two general meetings of the Club are 
to be held in the year; one in the month 
of May, the other in December. Candi- 
dates for election to be recommended, in 
writing, by two members, and ballotted 
for in the usual form. 

There is to bea class of honorary mem- 
bers, comprehending ladies of rank and 
influence representing Highland families, 
or who take an interest in the Highlands. 

There are already about 100 members, 
and the subject of the first prize is, “ The 
introduction of the feudal system into the 
Highlands, its progress, and the effects it 
had on the manners and customs of the 
people.” 

HYDRO-OXYGEN MICROSCOPE. 

A newly-invented Microscope of won- 
derful power, has lately been exhibiting 
in Old Bond Street. In its contrivance 
the aid of oxygen and hydrogen gas has 
been resorted to, and their united stream 
being directed aguinst a piece of lime, pro- 
duces a light of such vivid force as effectu- 
ally answers all the purposes of strong 
solar illumination. With all the powers 
of the solar microscope, it can represent 
objects five hundred thousand times larger 
in size than they really are. Thus the 
pores of the slenderest twig, and the fibres 
of the most delicate leaf, expand into 
coarse net work. The external integu- 
ment of a fly’s eye, filled with thousands 
of lenses, appears in the dimensions of a 
lady’s veil—that gentleman yclept the 
flea, swells into six feet—worms seem like 
boa-constrictors ; while the population of 
a drop of goodly ditch water present such 
shapes as Teniers should have seen be- 
fore he penciled the grotesque monsters 
who troubled the solitude of St. Anthony. 
The hydro-oxygen microscope will prove 
an important assistant in the investigation 
of physical science. 





CAOUTCHOUC. 

By a new application of caoutchouc, 
this substance is now manufactured into 
elastic web, by Messrs. Cornish and Co. 
in whose plan the caoutchouc bottles are 
cut into long threads by machinery. With 
such facility is this performed, that two 
girls can cut with the machine, in one day, 
a pound of the caoutchoue in 24,000 
yards. The threads thus cut, after being 


stretched and retained in that position, are 


surrounded by silk or other material, 
somewhat in the same way as the cord in 
common use for drawing up blinds. This 
compound thread, which is inelastic, serves 
as the future warp of the elastic web, and 
its elasticity is restored by the application 
of a moderate heat, which causes the India 
rubber central thread to shrink back to its 
original length. 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The Cabinet of Coins and Medals, at 
the Hotel des Monnaies, at Paris, will be 
open every Tuesday and Friday, from 
noon to three o’clock. 

A retired officer having employed his 
leisure hours in the study of astronomy 
and geological phenomena, has drawn 
from the motions of the stars, causes 
more exact than those of a vacuum and 
attraction. This new system will shortly 
be published in a series of astronomical 
questions. 

The Abbé Manet, of St. Malo, for- 
merly tutor to the celebrated Chateau- 
briand, is preparing an historical and 
topographical work on Britanny, to be 
comprised in three volumes octavo. This 
gentleman has already published an ac- 
count of St. Malo, containing the bio- 
graphy of its eminent natives, (Mauper- 
tuis, Cartier, La Bourdonnaye, Chateau- 
briand, La Mennais, &c.) and an Essay 
on the Ancient and Present State of the 
Bay of Cancale, which was crowned by 
the Geographical Society of France in 
1828. He is also author of a little tale, 
founded on the legend of S. Genevieve 
des Bois. 

M. Habasque has published the first 
volume of a topographical work on the 
Department of Cétes du Nord, forming 
part of the ancient Duchy of Britanny. 

The Paris Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences has elected Mr. Living- 
ston, (American Secretary of State for 
the Interior,) a corresponding member ; 
and M. Carnot, Counsellor of the Court 
of Cassation, and author of Commentaries 
on the Court of Criminal Processes, a 
free member. 

M. Andrieux, one of the members of 
the Institute, and Perpetual Secretary of 
the Académie Frangaise, died May 10th, 
in the 74th year of his age. He wasa 
member of the Council of Five Hundred. 

The Abbé Maccarthy, a distinguished 
preacher, who rendered himself celebrated 
during the restoration of the Bourbons, 
by his counter-revolutionary writings and 
sermons, died on May 3d at the residence 
of the Bisbop of Annecy, in Savoy. The 
Abbé was born at Toulouse, in 1769, of 
an Irish family settled in France. 

The anniversary of the deliverance of 
Orleans by Joan of Arc, was celebrated 
in that city on May 8th, with the accus- 
tomed pomp. Our readers will recollect 
My what army that city was besieged. 
The lapse of centuries must have effaced 
all rival feeling on this subject, which no 
one can desire to see revived. 

The course of lectures on Entomology, 
by M. Victor Audouin, at the Garden of 
Plants, commenced on May 14th, to con- 
tinue on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays. 
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The ship Luxor arrived at Toulon on 
May 9th from Egypt, with one of the 
obelisks from Thebes. She left Alex- 
andria on April Ist, and touched at diffe- 
rent ports in the Archipelago, the last of 
which was Corfu, whence she sailed on 
May 2d. She will shortly go round to 
Cherbourg, where measures will be taken 
for conveying her valuable freight to 
Paris. 

Among the books with which the 
spring fairs have been abundantly sup- 
plied, are Vosgien’s Dictionnaire Géo- 
graphique; the works of Pascal, Bossuet, 
and Volney; Anquétil’s History of 
France; Dupin’s Origine des Cultes, the 
ready sale of which is no favourable indi- 
cation of the prevailing sentiments of the 
French people. This work, we believe, 
was seized under the former government. 
It contains, also, the exploded essay on 
the Zodiac of Dendrah, which once af- 
forded infidels the idea of a triumph, but 
which is now proved to be later than the 
Christian wra. To counteract this, and 
similar works, it would be advisable to 
furnish the hawkers with Keith’s Essay 
on the Prophecies, translated into French, 
and published by Risler, as well Les 
Ruines, a similar tract, being No. 69 of 
the Paris Religious Tract Society’s publi- 
cations. Copies of the Histoire de ?Judé, 
by M. de Marlés, and of the same writer’s 
Domination des Arabes en Espagne, are to 
be occasionally met with at the booths; 
also the Histoire des Juifs, and Histoire de 
St. Domingue, both by M. Charles Malo. 
The Résumés, most of which we have 
reviewed, keep up their price remarkably 
well, which is partly attributed to the 
circumstance of a single firm being pro- 
prietors. By the by, we would recom- 
mend that of Venise, by M. Carrion-Nisas, 
which is an abridgment of the celebrated 
but bulky work of Cornet Daru. It is 
surprising that English booksellers do not 
send a portion of such books as have come 
to the stalls, into the country for disposal 
at the fairs. 

The celebrated engraver, Jacob Lips, 
of Zurich, put an end to his life, a short 
time ago, in a fit of mental alienation. 

A journal is now published at Alex- 
andria, under the title of Misrwekaiesi, or 
Egyptian News. The vignette of this 
paper, in opposition to the Ottoman 
crescent, presents half a sun, shining forth 
from behind a pyramid, and on the side of 
which stands a flourishing palm-tree. 
On the left of the vignette are these 
words, ‘ Printed at the office of the divan 
of events, in the Royal Castle.” This 
paper, which isin the Arabic and Turkish 
languages, gives no political news, but is 
confined to civil and military subjects of 
local interest. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
—o— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, June 21. 

The House once more resolved into 
Committee on the Cuurcn Trmpora.i- 
TIES (IRELAND) Bit, when Mr, Stanley 
announced that the Government proposed 
to withdraw the 147th clause, enacting 
that the surplus from the arrangement 
respecting Bishops’ leases and Church 
lands, if any, should be appropriated ac- 
cording to the direction of Parliament. 
It was withdrawn because the fact of any 
surplus was doubtful; and, viewed as 
alienation of Church property, it did not 
give satisfaction to the country.—Mr. 
O‘Connell, Mr. Hume, and Mr. D. W. 
Harvey declared that the Ministers had 
truckled to the Tories for the sake of 

lace; that the only value of the Bill was 
ost—that the Ministers, when carrying 
the Coercion Bill, pledged themselves to 
stand or fall by this Bill; and that if this 
clause were not carried, they hoped the 
whole Bill would be thrown out.—Mr. 
Stanley, Mr. Macaulay, Dr. Lushington, 
Sir R. Peel, Lord Sandon, &c. defeuded 
the alteration, and denied that the Govern- 
ment had pledged itself to an alienation 
of Church property.— Sir 2. Peel denied 
that he had been any party to compromise 
on the subject of this change in the Bill 
After extended discussion, the negativing 
of the clause was proposed. The num- 
bers were, for the clause, 148-—against 
it, 280. 
House or Lorps, June 24. 

On the motion for recommitting the 
Loeat Jurispictrion Binz, the Earl of 
Eldon moved that it be recommitted that 
day six months, observing, that that, and 
other Bills then in progress, would create 
great mischief and confusion.— The Lord 
Chancellor remarked, that, although it 
might be the interest of the legal profes- 
sion to resist sueh measures as the present, 
it was neither the interest of the country 
nor of suitors that they should be sue- 
cessfully opposed.—On a division, there 
were, for the amendment, 38—for going 
into committee, 52.._The House then 


went into committee, when the various ' 


clauses, from one to twenty-eight, which 
called forth considerable discussion, were 
agreed to. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the Intsh Cuurcu Brit. was again 
taken into consideration in a Committee 
of the whole House, when the last five 
clauses were acquiesced in. 


House or Loxps, June 25. 

On the motion of Lord Faversham, the 
GRAVESEND Prer Bit. was read a third 
time, and passed. 

The order of the day having been read, 
for their Lordships taking into considera- 
tion the resolutions of the House of Com- 
mons relative to CoLoniaL SLAVERY, the 
Earl of Ripon rose and said,— The House 
of Commons, after many discussions, 
carried on for some years, and in every 
variety and shape, had now come to cer- 
tain resolutions with respect to the state 
of slavery in his Majesty’s colonies, in 
which resolutions they sought the con- 
currence of their Lordships’ House. The 
question also affeeted the commercial and 
political interests of the community at 
large, going through every class of society 
and every ramification of interest in the 
country. It had now assumed that shape 
that it was brought to an issue. A crisis 
had arrived which nothing but the decision 
of Government and Parliament could 
meet.— The Lord Chancellor then put the 
resolution from the Cbhair.—The Duke of 
Wellington denied the necessity for legis- 
lating on the subject. ‘The Noble Duke, 
however, did not object to the measure, 
though he proposed suggestions, the effect 
of which would be to qualify its provisions 
materially. One of those suggestions 
was, thut Parliament should be satisfied 
with passing resolutions, and leave it to 
the local Legislatures to enact the law. 
His Grace concluded by declaring that his 
object was to give effect to the arrange- 
ment proposed by Government.— Earl 
Grey replied to the statements of the 
Duke of Wellington, which he showed 
were rebutted by the history of the mea- 
sure; and the debate terminated in the 
adoption of the resolutions by the House. 





In the Commons, the same day, the 
House resolved into Committee on the 
InisH Cuurcu Brit, when the various 
schedules being taken into consideration, 
Sir R. Peel moved an amendment, ex- 
empting all livings under 3002. a year 
from the proposed tax in lieu of first- 
fruits. — Mr. Stanley said that he should 
not oppose the amendment, if the Com. 
mittee approved of it; and after a few 
observations from Mr. O*Connell and Mr. 
Hume in favour of Sir R. Peel's proposi- 
tion, it was agreed to.— The other sche- 
dules were then agreed to, and the House 
resumed. 

June 26. Mr. Perrin moved the second 
reading of the Roman Caruotic Mar- 
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RIAGE B11, the object of which was to 
repeal the Acts by which Roman Catholic 
Priests are rendered liable to capital 
punishment, and to a fine of 500/., for 
marrying a Protestant and a Roman Ca- 
tholic.—The Bill was opposed by Mr. 
Shaw, Sir R. Inglis, and Colonel Perceval, 
who objected to removing the present 
penalties without the substitution of others 
of a more mitigated kind.— Mr. Stanley, 
the Solicitor-General, Mr. O*Connell, and 
Mr. Ruthven supported the measure, ob- 
serving that they considered the present 
law a disgrace to the Statute Book.— Mr. 
O‘Connell stated that one of the Irish 
Judges had decided, that, according to the 
existing law on this subject, a Catholic 
Priest might be first hung for the offence, 
and fined 500/. afterwards. The Bill was 
read a second time without a division, and 
ordered to be committed. 

The Report of the Royat Scorcn 
Burcus Rerorm Birt was considered in 
Committee, when amendments were pro- 
posed by Mr. Wallace, Sir John Hay, Mr. 
Gillon, Mr. B. C. Bruce, and General 
Sharpe, the effect of which was to extend 
the privileges of the burgesses in Scot- 
land, and to reduce the qualifications of 
electors. On these amendments the Com- 
mittee divided five times, and they were 
all rejected; but on the division upon Sir 
J. Hays amendment, for reducing the 
qualification of electors of borough officers 
from 10/. to 5/., the majority against it 
was only one; the numbers being, for the 
proposed reduction of the qualification, 
53—against it, 54. 

On the motion for the House going 
into Committee on the Jewisn Civin 
Disasitities Bri, Sir R. Inglis objected 
to the discussion of so important a subject 
at so late a period of the night, and two 
divisions took place on the question of 

ostponement, when it was decided by 
arge majorities that the House should 
resolve itself into a Committee on the 
Bill, the numbers being, for going into 
Committee, 117—against it, 22.—The 
several clauses of the Bill were then 
agreed to, and it was ordered to be re- 
ported. 
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June 28. Ina Committee of the whole 
House on the Bank CuartTeR, Colonel 
Torrens moved as an amendment, that the 
consideration of the question be postponed 
till next Session. He made this motion 
on the ground of the avowed incomplete- 
ness of the inquiries of the last Session, 
and of the ignorant and mischievous prin- 
ciples on which the Bank of England, 
according to the evidence, conducted its 
affairs. He contended that the money 
affairs of this country ought not to be left 
in the irresponsible and unskilful hands of 
the Bank of England.—The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer maintained that it was un- 
necessary to wait for further evidence; 
that the evidence obtained by the Com- 
mittee of last Session was quite sufficient 
to enable the House to judge of the pro- 
priety of renewing or altering the Bank 
Charter.—Sir H. Parnell complained of 
the resolutions, and insisted stfongly on 
the injurious tendency of the monopoly.— 
Mr. Richards objected to the destruction 
of the country banks, which the measure 
of the Government was calculated to 
éffect, and upon that ground declared his 
intention to vote for postponement.—Sir 
Rk. Peel contended, that, in the present 
circumstances of the country, nothing 
could be more injurious than delay. He 
approved of the first resolution, which 
pledged the House to the renewal of the 
Charter; but deprecated the second, 
which went to make Bank of England 
notes a legal tender. The effect of it 
would be to drive gold out of the country. 
—The Chancellor of the Exchequer de- 
fended the resolution, and argued that a 
paper currency would only drive gold out 
of the country when it was of the same 
denomination with the gold._—-Mr. Baring 
thought that part of the plan which re- 
gards country banking ought, at all events, 
to be postponed.—On a division the num- 
bers were, for the amendment, 83 —against 
it, 316. —The debate was adjourned. 

Mr. R. Grant brought in the East 
Inpia Company’s CHARTER Bitt, which 
was read a first time, and ordered to be 
read a second time on July 8th. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, June 18th, 
Marshal Soult made a formal declaration 
of the intentions of the French govern- 
ment in reference to the occupation of 
Algiers; and to the question, whether it 
was the intention of the Government to 
occupy only the points of the African 
coast and the Regency of Algiers which 
it now holds, the Minister stated that no 
specific determination had been formed, 


but that no impediments existed to the 
occupation of other points, if it should 
appear to be necessary or convenient. 
The French Government intended to 
favour the colonization of Algiers by pri- 
vate individuals or companies, as much as 
possible; but they did not consider it 
expedient to adopt any plan for securing 
that object on the responsibility of the 
Government. Respecting the evacuation 
of Algiers, the Presideut said that the 
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French Government had not placed itself 
under any engagement whatever with any 
Power to evacuate Algiers, and that up to 
the present moment they did not entertain 
the remotest idea of evacuating that terri- 
tory, but, on the contrary, had taken 
measures to strengthen the security of its 
occupation. 
BELGIUM. 

The great mortar which made so much 
noise during the siege of Antwerp, burst 
at the camp on the heath at Breschaet, on 
the 18th June. Some artillery men were 
practising with it, preparatory to its being 
exhibited at a review, which was to take 
place on the 24th by the King. It had 
been three times charged, first with a 21, 
then with a 17, and afterwards with 15 
kilogrammes of powder, and it was ascer- 
tained that it carried the shell to the same 
distance and with the same force with the 
smaller as with the greater quantity. On 
being fired the fourth time; it was charged 
with only 9 kilogrammes of powder; but, 
probably being too closely rammed, it 
split in two, throwing a piece of iron, 
weighing 3,000 kilogrammes, or nearly 
6,107 English lbs., to a distance of above 
20 feet. 

SPAIN. 

The Spanish Cortes assembled at Ma- 
drid on the 18th June, for the purpose of 
swearing fidelity to their future Queen, 
the young Princess of Asturias. The 
members were required to take an oath, 
that they had only been empowered to 
assemble, and were met exclusively for 
that purpose. Don Francisco de Paulo 
Antonio first took the oath to the King 
in person; after him the other Princes of 
the blood. The grandees took the oath 
to the Duke de Medina Celi. The 
Minister of the King of Naples, before 
the swearing began, protested against it 
on behalf of his master, whose claim to 
the succession would be damaged thereby. 
This last circumstance is said to have 
considerably annoyed King Ferdinand and 
his minister Zea Bermudez. 


Foreign. News. 
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WEST INDIES. 

It appears that the agitation of the 
question respecting negro emancipation in 
the British Islands has had the effect of 
producing considerable excitement in the 
Dutch settlements. At Surinam a revolt 
has occurred which at one time threatened 
serious consequences. The immediate 
result was the destruction by fire of the 
produce of an-estate and of the buildings 
attached to it. The old law can still be 
resorted to in the Dutch colonies, and the 
three ringleaders were sentenced to suffer 
under it, namely, to be burnt opposite the 
premises they had destroyed. The other 
conspirators were sentenced to be hanged 
or flogged, according to the share they had 
in the insurrection. 


BRAZIL. 


Accounts have been received from 
Para, of the 20th April, stating that a 
terrible slaughter took place there of the 
Portuguese by the populace, who joined 
the blacks and the mulattoes. The car- 
nage lasted two days, the 18th and 19th. 
The account accuses the President with 
having distributed arms to the assassins. 

Accounts from the Brazils state, that an 
insurrection, which had broken out in the 
province of Minas Geraes, had assumed 
a formidable aspect. The insurgents had 
published a manifesto, in which they de- 
clared the grievances which had compelled 
them to rebel. It is a very declamatory 
production, filled with abuse of the Pre- 
sident and Vice-President of the province. 
The latter is termed the Caligula of Bra- 
zil; and is charged with practising the 
most degrading vices. 


CALCUTTA. 


Accounts from Calcutta, dated Feb. 23, 
state, that the famous Mr. Wolff, the con- 
verted Israelite, who has been travelling 
a great deal in Persia and the North of 
India in search of the ten tribes, is now 
proceeding to the West, and has sent 
challenges, by way of precursors, to all 
the Catholic clergy at Bombay. 


— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS OF 
THE COUNTRY. 

In Scotland the public impulse seems 
entirely turned to emigration. Two 
splendid vessels lately left Leith harbour 
for Van Diemen’s Land, and another for 
New York. From Greenock vessels sail 
for some one of the ports of America 
every week, and there is scarcely a sea- 
port of any consequence throughout the 
kingdom where emigrants are not con- 
stantly embarking. 


The London and Birmingham railway 
is proposed to be 1123 miles long, and 
rise 256 feet. The different levels re- 
quire one rise of 315 feet in 15 miles, or 
11 minutes only. There will be ten 
tunnels, and two lines, six feet distant, 
with places for turning out. It will pass 
under Primrose-hill, by Watford, Nor- 
thampton, and Kilsby, entering Warwick- 
shire near Farnborough. For 15 miles it 
will pass through clay; 19, chalk; 20, 
marl and clay; 16, lias marl; and 244, 
red marl and sand stone; the travelling 
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rate will be 20 miles an hour, and the 
distance be performed in 5§ hours, or 
between breakfast and dinner. A similar 
railway is in progress from Birmingham 
to Manchester, of 45 hours’ distance. 

June 19, A fire broke out in the little 
fishing town of Zympston, near Exeter, 
by which fifty-eight houses have been 
burnt to the ground, and the greater part 
of the inhabitants rendered houseless, and 
many deprived of every thing they pos- 
sessed. The fire originated in the dwell- 
ing of a fisherman named Lyddon. There 
was a meeting of the principal gentry of 
the vicinity, for the purpose of taking 
measures for supplying the unfortunate 
sufferers with food and lodging, held in 
the church. A subscription was entered 
into on the spot. The number of people 
rendered houseless by this calamity is 248 
—nearly 100 of whom are totally destitute. 

June 16. The ceremony of the dedi- 
cation of a new synagogue at Ramsgate, 
built by Moses Montetiore, esq. was per- 
formed in the presence of the Rev. Solo- 
mon Herschel and the Rev. David Mel- 
doler, Chief Rabbies of the German and 
Spanish synagogues in London. This 
building has been erected in fulfilment of 
a vow made by Mr. Montefiore during his 
residence in the Holy Land, that if it 
should please Heaven to allow him to re- 
turn to his native country, he would dedi- 
cate a temple to the service of the God of 
his ancestors. 

June 22. Gravesend presented a scene 
of great confusion on this night, in con- 
sequence of the violent conduct of the 
boatmen, who proceeded, at a late hour, 
to demolish the temporary pier, just as 
it had been completed. The opposition 
of the watermen to the Gravesend Pier 
Bill is well known. Having complained 
and petitioned against it in vain, they 
resolved to take the law into their own 
hands; and, accordingly, at about ten 
o'clock at night, when the tide was suffi- 
ciently low to favour the undertaking, 
they assembled in great numbers, and 
began the work of destruction by break- 
ing down the stone and iron work, and 
cutting away the piles. So determined 
were they to accomplish their purpose, 
that nothing’ could check their perseve- 
rance till a small military force (about 
thirty) from Tilbury Fort were called 
out by the Mayor, who was obliged to 
read the Riot Act before he could suc- 
ceed in dispersing the boatmen. They 
continued their exertions from about ten 
o'clock at night till nearly half-past two 
. in the morning, by which time the pier 
was much injured. About one hundred 
men were marched from Chatham into 
Gravesend in the course of Sunday, when 
special constables were appointed, the 
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public-houses were ordered to be closed, 
and every precaution was taken to se- 
cure the peace of the town. The pier 
has since been repaired, and opened to 
the public. 





Lonpon anp tts Vicrniry. 

June 13. Her Majesty visited the 
City of London, in order to attend the 
meeting of the charity children at St. 
Paul's Cathedral. She was received by 
the civic authorities at Temple Bar; and 
attended at the Cathedral by the Duke of 
Gloucester, Prince George of Cambridge, 
the Princes Charles and Alexander of 
Solms (sons of the Duchess of Cumber- 
land), the Bishops of London, St. Asaph, 
Xe. The sermon was preached by the 
Bishop of Hereford. Her Majesty was 
afterwards entertained with a cold colla- 
tion at the Mansion-house, and received 
an address from the Corporation. 

Court of Delegates, June 22. Wilcox v. 
White.— The Court met this day to de- 
liver their judgment in this case. The 
question was, whether Dr. White, as per- 
petual curate of Hampstead, had power 
to prevent Mr. Wilcox from officiating in 
Downshire-hill Chapel without his con- 
sent, and without stating any grounds for 
refusing such consent. The Judge of the 
Court of Arches having been of opinion 
that such power existed, this was an ap- 
peal on the part of Mr. Wilcox against 
that decision. Dr. White, on the other 
hand, contending that the decision ought 
to be confirmed, and that Mr. Wilcox 
should be ordered to pay all tae costs 
both in this court and in the courts below. 
The point being entirely new, the Court 
of Delegates took time to deliberate ; and 
the sentence pronounced to-day was, that 
the decree of the court below should be 
confirmed, and that the cause should be 
remitted. No order was made as to the 
costs, and therefore each party pays his 
own. 

June 22, The King v. Lady Briscoe.— 
This was an indictment in the Court of 
King’s Bench for wilful and corrupt per- 
jury, alleged to have been committed by 
the defendant, who is the wife of Sir 
Wastell Briscoe, Bart. The present pro- 
secution was instituted by Mrs. Quinon, 
and was founded on certain evidence 
which Lady Briscoe had given on a 
trial in the Court of Common Pleas, 
grossly reflecting on Mrs. Quinon’s moral 
character. Witnesses were called, who 
directly negatived every thing that Lady 
Briscoe had sworn. No defence was at- 
tempted. The Jury, under the direction 
of the Court, found the defendant guilty. 

June 24. A meeting was held at the 
Thatched House Tavern of the principal 
proprietors, mortgagees, and merchants 
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connected with Jamaica and the other 
West India colonies, for the purpose of 
having communicated to them the result 
of an interview which the deputation had 
had with Mr. Stanley since their last 
meeting. Mr. Burge related to the meet- 
ing an account of the interview with the 
Colonial Secretary, in which the deputa- 
tion had insisted upon the necessity of 
remuneration for the slaves per capita. 
Mr. Stanley then stated that it was not 
his intention to insert the distribution of 
the compensation of 20,000,000/. in the 
bill he should bring forward, but only the 
principle on which the distribution would 
be made. The meeting was then ad- 
dressed by several gentlemen: after which 
some resolutions were agreed to, to the 
effect of resisting the arrangement of go- 
vernment, and recommending the distri- 
bution of the proposed remuneration on 
the principle of the per capita, as being 
the most simple, the speediest, and the 
most generally just, both as it concerns 
the colonies and individuals. 

June 24. A Court of Aldermen and 
a Common Hall were held to take into 
consideration the conduct of N. Knowlys, 
esq. Recorder of London, in having sent a 
warrant to the Sheriff for the execution 
of Job Cox, a prisoner under sentence of 
death in Newgate, although His Majesty 
had previously commuted the sentence. 
Some resolutions passed by the Common 
Hall reflected severely on the conduct of 
the Recorder. These resolutions were 
followed by a resolution of the Court of 
Aldermen, announcing the receipt of a 
communication from the Recorder, that, 
from his advanced age, ill health, and de- 
bility consequent upon a late very severe 
fit of illness, he had felt himself bound, 
after serving the City for more than forty- 
seven years, upwards of thirty as Common 
Serjeant and Recorder, to resign the office 
of Recorder. Next day the Hon. Chas. 
Ewan Law, the late Common Serjeant, 
was unanimously elected Recorder. 

June 25. The first stone of the Waith- 
man Obelisk was laid by Alderman Har- 
mer, his two deputies (Blackett and 
Tickner), and the committee of manage- 
ment, attended by the architect. The 
entire structure is nearly thirty feet high, 
and consists but of five blocks of granite, 
namely, the lower and upper steps, the 
die, on which is the inscription, the cap- 
stone, and the obelisk, which is nearly 
twenty feet in height. The whole design 
is Egyptian and sepulchral, consisting of 
inclined lines similar to the obelisk, and 
bevilled on the upper surfaces. The cap- 
stone is formed of the deep Egyptian 
eavetto and torus, in the centre of which 
are globular bosses, sculptured with the 
arms of the City of London, and of the 
deceased Alderman. On the die of the 
pedestal is inscribed, in deeply sunk Ro- 
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man letters, “ Erected to the memory of 
Robert Waithman, by his Friends and 
Fellow-citizens. Mpcccxxxi.” Its site 
adjoins the spot where Waithman’s first 
shop stood at the end of Fleet Market. 

June 25. An action was tried in the 
Court of King’s Bench, the defendant, 
Phillips, being charged with a libel on the 
Duke of Cumberland, imputing to him 
the murder of Sellis, his valet, in 1810, 
&e. A number of most respectable wit- 
nesses were called, whose testimony served 
to prove those statements unfounded. De- 
fendant was instantly found guilty. 

Mr. Stead, late architect, Wakefield, 
and late of Liverpool-docks, has been 
appointed surveyor to the London and 
Greenwich Railway Company, by the 
Board of Directors. It will commence 
near the south end of London Bridge, 
and terminate in London-street, Green- 
wich ; the length being 3 miles, 975 yards, 
in nearly a direct line, and when com- 
pleted, it will form an entire bridge or 
viaduct. ‘The whole will be conducted 
upon a series of upwards of six hundred 
arches. Colonel Landmann’s estimate 
for the completion of the works, &c. is 
187,000/. ; and the valuation of the build- 
ings, and other property through which 
the line runs is 208,000/. 

A return has been printed, by order of 
the House of Commons, of the assessment 
of one hundred of the highest rated houses 
in London and in the country. It appears 
from this return that the highest rated 
house in London is that of the Duke of 
Sutherland, in the Stable-yard, Westmin- 
ster, rated at the annual rent of 3,900/., 
and that the amount of assessment is 
5521. 10s. Among the other houses in 
London in this return, are the East India 
House, rated at 2,500; the Duke of 
Devonshire’s, 2,500/.; Apsley House, 
1,850/.; the Bank of England, 2,595/.; 
Northumberland House ( Charing Cross), 
1,5(04; United Service Club, 1,350 ; 
Atheneum Club, 1,300/.; British Mu- 
seum, 950/.; and the Mansion House, 
1,500/.. Among the lowest rated build- 
ings in the list is the Stock Exchange, 
which is set down at the annual value of 
700/. In the country, among the highest 
rated houses are those of Mr. Cooper, of 
Brighton, valued at 1,500/. per annum; 
Mr. Sturkey’s, Brighton, 1,0902; the 
York House Hotel, Bath, 994/.; and the 
Duke of Bedford’s, Woburn, 6007. The 
lowest rated houses in the country, in 
this list, are valued at 260/., and there are 
only eleven estimated at above 4002. per 
annum. : 

The new sixpences lately coined have 
the word sixpence impressed on them, to 
prevent their being passed, when gilt, as 
half sovereigns, a fraud which had been 
committed to a great extent by passing 
gilt sixpences of a former coinage. 








—— 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


June 15. Octavius Temple, esq. to be Lieut.- 
Governor of Sierra Leone.—Lewis Goodin, sen. 
of Compton Pauncefoot, Somerset, esq. in com- 
pliance with the will of John Hubert Hunt, esq. 
to take the names of Husey-Hunt. 

June 18. The Hon. Geo. S. S. Jerningham, to 
be Secretary to Legation at the Hague. 

June 21. George Acklem, of Cadogan-place, 
Middlesex, esq. to be one of the Metropolitan 
Comumnisioners in Lunacy. 

June %. John Jardine, esq. Advocate, to be 
Sheriff Depute of the shires or sheriffdom of Ross 
and Cromartie; and James Ivory, esq. Advocate, 
to be Sheriff Depute of the shire of Caithness. 

June 27. Knighted, Thos. Horsley Curteis, esq. 
Senior Exon of his Majesty’s Guard of Yeomen of 
the Guard ; and Chas. Wilkins, esq. 

June 28. 82d Foot, Lieut.-Col. Fred. Chas. 
Philips, to be Lieut. Col_—Unattached, Brevet 
Lieut.-Col. John James Snodgrass, 94th regt. to be 
Lieut.-Col. 





EccLrstasTicAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. W. B. Sleath, D.D. to be Sub-Dean to the 
Chapel Royal. 
Rev. C. Cookson, Canon in Peterborough Cath. 
Rev. J. Athawes, Loughton Magna R. Bucks. 
Rev. I. Baines, Satterthwait P. C. Lancashire. 
Rev. R. G. Baker, Stevenage R. Herts. 
Rev. Dr. Blomberg, St. Giles V. Cripplegate, 
London. 
Rev. H. Cheales, Burton V. Lincolnshire. 
Rey. C. Delacour, Heckington V. Lincolnshire. 
Rey. C. E. Dukinfield, Edenhal! V. Cumberland. 
Rev. J. Fendall, Comberton V. co. Cambridge. 
Rey. T. Garnier, Wanbrough V. Wiltshire. 
Rev. W. George, Biidell R. Pembrokeshire. 
Rev. W. Gillmor. Earls Heaton P. C. co. York. 
Rev. J. Graham, Hinxton and Swavesey V. Camb- 
Rev. W. Harrison, Crondall V. co. Hants. 
Rev. D. Jones, Liandeveilog V. Cardiganshire. 
Rev. J. Jones, Llangunilo R. Cardiganshire. 
Rev. L. Jones, Burton Penwardine V. co. Lincoln. 
Rev. T. H. Maitland, Southmolton P. C. co. Devon. 
Rev. C. Mayne, Kilmastulla R. Tipperary. 
Rev. W. Molson, Markby P. C. co. Lincoln. 
Rev. J. Owen, Llechryd P. C. Cardiganshire. 
Rev. G. Richards, Walkhampton V. co. Devon. 
Rev. J. S. Smalley, Cwm V. Flintshire. 
Rev. G. Waddington, Masham cum Kirby Mal- 
zeard V. co. Yorkshire. 
Rev. H. B. Snooke, Chaplain to Earl Grey. 





BIRTHS. 


April23. At Dover, the wife of Lieut. Framp- 
ton, Rifle Brigade, a dau. 

June 10. At the Rectory, Gate Burton, near 
Gainsborough, the wife of the Rev. W. Walter, a 
sun, 11. At Woodleigh Parsonage, Devon, the 
wife of the Rev. Edw. Vaughan, late Archd. of 
Madras, a dau. 13. At Auchernick, Moray- 
shire, the wife of W. M. Coghlan, esq. Bombay 
Artillery, a son. ‘The wife of Thos. Wilson, esq. 
of Dulwich, a dau. 16. At the Rectory, Sedge- 
field, Durham, the wife of the Rev. T. L. Strong, 
a dau. At Holme, the wife of the Hon. Philip 
Stourton, a son and heir. At Rowford House, 
near Taunton, the wife of J. C. Musgrave, esq. a 
son. At Cheltenham, Lady Walsham, a son. 
17. In Charles-st. Berkeley-sq. the lady of 
Chas. Douglas Halford, esq. a dau. At Stanley 
Grove, the wife of the Hon. Col. Grant, of Grant, 
M.P. a son, 18. In Green st. Grosvenor sq. 
the Right Hon. Lady Langford, a son. The 
Hon. Mrs. Fazakerly, a son. In Weymoutir-st. 
the wife of Dr. Geo. Gregory, a son. 19. At 
the Rectory House, Cheddington, Bucks, the wife 
of the Rev. Wm. Shepherd, a son. The wife 
of the Rev. John Bonham, Willow Bank, Balli- 
tore, a dau. 21. At Thrapston Rectory, the 
wife of the Rev. W. Greenwood, a son.——26, 
At Guernsey, the wife of Capt. J. PF. May, 41st 















































Reet. a dau.——29. At the Rectory, Brighstone, 
Isle of Wight, the wife of the Rev. S. Wilberforce, 
a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


April 19. At Bristol, Thos, Williams. esq. of 
Rushden Hall, co. Northampton, and Kingston 
Russell, Dorset, to Catharine, 2d dau. of the late 
Edw. Codd, esq. of Jamaica. 

Muay 15. At Melton Mowbray, the Rev. Edm, 
Dowker, Vicar of Salton, Yorksh. to Mary Anne, 
eldest dau. of T. Clarke, es§. 

May 26. At Munich, Count Potemkin, Ambas- 
sador from the E-nperor of Russia at the Court of 
Bavaria, to Eliza Mary Rose, eldest dau. of E.M. 
Grainger, esq. of Twysog, Denbighshire. 

June. At Castieane, W. Villiers Stuart, esq. 
second son of the late Tord Henry Stuart, to 
Catherine, only dau. of Michael Cox, of Castle- 
town, co. Kilkenny, esq. and niece to the Lord 
Dunalley——4. At St. Pancras Church, John, 
fourth son of the late J. Murphy, esq. of Cadiz, 
to Casevala Maria, dau. of the late Emanuel Her- 
met. 7. The Grand Duke of.Tuscany to the 
Pri:eess Marie Antoinette, sister of the King of 
Naples. tt. At St. Pancras Church, Mr. D. 
Clarke, of Judd-st. Brunswick sq. to Mary-Ann, 
dau. of the late Rev. Thos. Danby. At Heigh- 
ington, W. Meek, esq. of Darlington, to Mary- 
Eliz. dau. of the late W. Clark, esq. of Killerling 
Hall, Durham. 12. At Scawby, co. Lincoln, 
Robert Luard, esq. Roy. H. Artill. to Mary, second 
dau. of Rich. Elmhirst, esq. of Scawby Hall.—— 
13. At St. Paneras, G. A. Arney, of Lincolin’s 
Inn, to Harriet, dau. of the late Capt. T. Purr, 
R.N. At Cheltenham, R. Stafford, esq. of Mill- 
bank, Westminster, to Eiiza, deu. of the late H,. 
Coleman, esq. of Clipstone House, Northampton. 
shire, 17. At St. James’s, Clerkenwell, Thos. 
Grain Smith, esq. to Amy, eldest dau., and on the 
same day, J. Wiikes Pain, esq. to Eliz. third dau. 
of Capt. J. Boxer, R.N. 18. At Taunton, Joha 
Blake, esq. Roy. Art. to Sophia Helen, dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Barrow. At Abbott’s Ripon, the 
Rev. Geo. Cheere, to Harriet-Emily, eldest dau. 
of J. B. Rooper, esq. M.P. At Elveden, Suffolk, 
Sir Mark Wood, Bart. to Eliz. eldest dau. of W. 
Newton, esq. At Warminster, the Rev.C.G.R. 
Festing, Vicar of St. Paul’s, Cornwall, to Louisa, 
second dau. of Wm. Seagram, esq- At St. 
George’s, Brandon-hill, Henry J. Townsend, esq. 
to Anna-Maria, eldest dau. of the late Wm. 
Acraman, esq. of Great George-st Bristol. At 
Chitterne, Wilts, the Rev. Thos. Taylor, of Brad- 
pole, Dorset, to Sophia, third dau. of tie late Rev. 
W. Richards, Rector of Little Cheverell, Wilts. 
——20. At Ramsgate, the Rev. C.F. R. Baylay, 
Vicar of Woodnesborough, to Anne, eldest dau. 
of the late Sir J. Lake, Bart. At Bredekirk, 
Cumberland, Thos. Donnelly, esq. Capt. Ist Gren. 
Bombay Army, to Jane-Christiana, second dau. of 
the late J. Dykes Ballantine Dykes, esq. of Daven- 
try-hall, At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Sir T. 
Barrett Lennard, of Belhus, Essex, Bart. and M.P. 
for that county, to Georgiana, relict of H. D. 
Milligan, esq. and dau. of the late Sir Walter 
Stirling, of Faskine, N.B., Bart. 22. At St. 
George's, Ilanover-sq. Lloyd Vaughan Watkins, 
esq. M.P. to Sophia-Louisa-Henrietta, dau. of Sir 
G. Pococke, Bart, of Bransgore House, near Christ- 
church. 23. At Hackney, Daniel Meinertz- 
hagen, esq. of South-st. Finsbury-sq. to Amelia, 
eldest dau. of Fred. Huth, esq. 24. At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. Beilby Porteus 
Hodgson, to Frances, third dau. of the late Geo. 
John Legh, esq. of High Legh, co. Chester.——At 
St. Mary's, Bryanston-sq. G. S. Harcourt, esq. of 
Ankerwycke, Bucks, to Jessy, second dau. of J. 
Rolls, esq. of Bryanston-sq- 29. At Maryle- 
bone Church, John Wm., only son of Sir. J. W. 
Lubbock, Bart. of St. James’s-pl. to Harriet, dau. 
of the late Col. Hotham, of York. At Trinity 
Church, Marylebone, the Hon. Lloyd Kenyon, 
eldest son of Lord Kenyon, to the Hon. Georgiana 
de Grey, youngest dau. of Lord Walsingham. 
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OBITUARY. 


Hon, Sir C. Lestiz, Barr. 


Feb. 4. At Brighton, aged 58, the 
Hon. Sir Charles Leslie, the second 
Baronet, of Box hill, in Surrey (1784). 

Sir Charles was born Sept. 28, 1774, 
the elder son of Sir Lucas Pepys, Bart. 
M.D., F.R.S. (a memoir of whom will 
be found in our vol. c. ii. 274) by Jane- 
Elizabeth, in her own right Countess of 
Rothes, in the peerage of Scotland.* He 
was for several years an officer in the 7th 
regiment of dragoons, in which he had 
the command of a troop; and succeeded 
his father in the title of Baronet, June 
17, 1830. 

Sir Charles Leslie, married Charlotte, 
daughter of Mr. Ward, of Reading; who 
is left his widow, without children. He 
is succeeded in the title by his only 
brother, the Hon. and Rev. Sir Henry 
Leslie, Vicar of Sheephall in Hertford- 
shire, Rector of Wetherden in Suffolk, 
and one of his Majesty’s chaplains. Sir 
Henry is a widower, having married in 
1816 Elizabeth-Jane youngest daughter 
of the Rev. James Oakes, who died in 
the same year without issue. 





Rev. Joun Sarcenr. 

May 3. At Woollavington, Sussex, 
aged 52, the Rev. John Sargent, Rector 
of that parish and of Graffham. 

Mr. Sargent was the eldest:son of the 
late John Sargent, esq. M.P. author of 
the Mine and other Poems, whose de- 
eease haying passed unnoticed in our 
pages, we shall take the present opportu- 
nity of recording those particulars of his 
life with which we are acquainted. 

His father, John Sargent, esq. was 
appointed Store-keeper of the King’s 
Yard at Deptford 1746, was afterwards 
a merchant in London and Director of 
the Bank of England, M.P. for Mid- 
hurst 1754-1761, and for West Looe 
1765-8. He first possessed the mansion 
of May Place in Kent, and afterwards 
purchased Halstead Place. He died at 
Tunbridge Wells Sept. 20, 1791; and 
his widow died in Great Ormond-street 
Dec. 5, 1792. 

John Sargent, esq. M.P. was educated 
at Eton, where his scholastic exercises 
were most favourable promises of future 
excellence, and are preserved in the 
Muse Etonenses, published by the Hon. 


* The Countess had by her first hus- 
band George Raymond Evelyn, esq. a 
son, George- William, who inherited the 
Earldom, and was grandfather of the 
present Earl, 


W. Herbert. One of the most beautiful, 
which is there attributed to a young 
nobleman, was written by Mr. Sargent. 

In 1785 he published in 4to, “ The 
Mine, a dramatic Poem,” the story of 
which was suggested by the affecting case 
of Count Alberti, who was comdemned 
to the quicksilver mines of Idria, as a 
punishment for duelling. It was re- 
printed in 12mo in 1789, with two his- 
toric odes, the Vision of Stonehenge, 
and Mary Queen of Scots, which have 
been pronounced as little inferior to those 
of Gray. 

Mr. Sargent was elected to Parliament 
for Seaford at the general election of 
1790. In Nov. 1793 he was appointed 
Chief Clerk of the Ordnance; and, a 
new writ having in consequence been 
ordered for Seaford on the 23d of 
January following, he was a few days 
after elected for Queenborough, for 
which borough he also sat in the next 
parliament, until the dissolution in 1802. 
At the election of that year the Govern- 
ment interest was successfully opposed 
by Mr. Alderman Prinsep and George 
Peter Moore, the result of the poll being 
78 and 71 for the latter, and only 69 for 
the Ordnance candidates. Soon after 
the meeting of Parliament, however, he 
obtained a seat for Bodmin; having in 
the interval resigned his place in the 
Ordnance office for that of Joint Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, which appointment 
he resigned to Mr. Huskisson, when the 
latter was taken into the Ministry on Mr. 
Pitt’s return to power in 1804. Mr. Sar- 
gent also resigned his seat in Parliament 
by accepting the Stewardship of the Chil- 
tern Hundreds, July 22, 1806; and then 
finally retired from public life. 

He married Charlotte, daughter and 
heiress of Richard Bettesworth, esq. of 
Petworth, by Charlotte, daughter and 
heiress of Garton Orme, esq. M.P. for 
Arundel 1739-1754. Mr. Orme’s mother 
was the Hon. Dorothy Dawney, daughter 
of John first Viscount Downe; and his 
paternal grandmother was Mary, daugh- 
ter and heir of Henry Garton, esq. M.P. 
for Arundel in 1640. From the family 
of Garton, who became seated at Wool- 
lavington in Sussex in the reign of Queen 
‘Elizabeth, (see their pedigree in Dalla- 
way’s Rape of Arundel, edited by Cart- 
wright, p. 276) that estate descended by 
inheritance to Mrs. Sargent; and Mr, 
Sargent rebuilt the mansion in 1798, 
from a design by J. Lewis, esq. architect. 

Mr. Sargent died in the year 1830 or 
1831, having had issue six sons and three 
daughters. The former were: 1. the 
Rev. John Sargent, now deceased, and of 
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whom presently; 2. George-Hanway, a 
Captain in the 9th foot; who died in 
Novy. 1807, in consequence of a gun-shot 
wound received from an highwayman 
whom he was pursuing on the Sussex 
downs near Graffham, and had taken, but 
whose life he generously spared. His 
death was instantaneous. The- highway- 
man was afterwards shot by another of 
the pursuers. 3. William, who by So- 
phia daughter of George Arnold, esq. 
of Halstead Place in Kent, has issue 
William and Charles; 4. Henry; 5. 
Charles, deceased; and 6. Frederick. 
The daughters: 1. Rosamond, married 
May 15, 1804, to John Unwin, esq. of 
the Treasury, and has issue; 2, Char- 
lotte; and 3. Frances. 

The Rey. John Sargent was a Fellow 
of King’s college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1804, M.A. 1807; and 
was presented to both his livings by his 
father; to Graffham in 1805, and to Wool- 
lavington in 1813. 

Mr. Sargent was the author of a “ Life 
of Henry Martyn,” which he was in- 
duced to write at the suggestion of the 
Rey. Charles Simeon ; and also published, 
a very short time before his death, *‘ The 
Life of the Rev. T. Thomason, late 
Chaplain to the East India Company,” 
dedicated to Mr. Simeon. 

Mr. Sargent was married Nov. 29, 
1804, at Carlton Hall in Nottinghamshire, 
to Mary, only daughter of Abel Smith, 
esq. and niece to Lord Carrington. They 
had issue two sons, John-Garton and 
Henry-Martyn; and five daughters, Eliza- 
beth-Charlotte, Emily, Mary, Sophia- 
Lucy, and Caroline. 





T. H. Bow es, Esa. 

Dec. 26, 1832. At Mile End, in 
the 80th year of his age, Thomas Hume 
Bowles, Esq. 

He was a native of Hampshire, most 
probably of Fareham, where his parents 
resided until their death. At first he 
went toa school at Winchester, where he 
acquired a good classical foundation; but 
from thence, through the fatal partiality 
of a fond mother, he was removed to the 
Academy in Soho Square, which was 
then the fashionable resort of young men 
of family, who disdained the strict rules 
and wholesome restraints of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

As he was a nephew of Bishop Hume, 
the Bishop was very desirous that he 
should enter into holy orders ; and he even 
promised him the valuable living of Gil- 
lingham in Dorsetshire, which about that 
time was most likely to be soon vacant ; 
but, finding he could not be induced to 
study for the Church, his uncle intro- 
duced him to Lord Barrington, by whom 
Bowles was placed in the War Office, 
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under the especial care of the late Mr. 
Lewis; and whom, in all probability, he 
would have succeeded as Deputy Secre- 
tary of War, &c. &c. if he had paid but 
common attention to the duties of the 
office. But, inheriting anample fortune, 
and by the death of his father deprived 
when very young of his advice and con- 
trol, he plunged into the gaieties and 
follies of that day; and, after repeated 
instances of heedless absence, and neg- 
lect of official duty, he eventually lost his 
situation. 

To give some idea of his thoughtless- 
ness—it was part of his duty at the War 
office to enter the warrants for the issue 
of monies to the troops embarking for 
foreign service. Upon one occasion, a 
large expedition was on the point of 
sailing, and the necessary warrants were 
entrusted to him to make the usual en- 
tries, and which would not have occu- 
pied him more than a single hour; but, 
just as he had commenced, a hunting 
companion of his dropped in, and pro- 
posed his joining a party, where a eapital 
run was expected that very day. The 
Warrants were instantly thrown into the 
desk, and the key, indeed, for a wonder, 
safely deposited in his pocket ; and away 
went Bowles, nor was he heard of for a 
week after at the office. In the course of 
the ensuing twenty-four hours, the en- 
quiries of the various agents became so 
clamorous, that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to acquaint Lord Barrington; and, 
as Bowles could no where be found, some 
one luckily thought of breaking open his 
desk, and there were the Warrants, two 
or three of which he had begun to enter. 
Thus was the expedition delayed a day 
or two; and perhaps, no other conse- 
quence ensued. Yet even this (as one 
would think) unpardonable neglect was 
passed over, and, on the young gentle- 
man’s return, he received only a severe 
reprimand, accompanied with a solemn 
caution as to his future conduct. But, 
in a very little time, it was all forgotten; 
and, in short, after repeated transgressions 
and ineffectual remonstrances, he quitted 
the office. 

Still, however, he retained the affec- 
tion of Mr. Lewis, who, after some 
years had elapsed, during which Bowles 
had run through his own fortune, and a 
very considerable sum of money which 
he received with his wife (who died 
young, and whom, by the bye, he run 
away with from a boarding-school), and 
when it was to be expected that dear- 
bought experience had brought him to his 
senses, procured him a commission in a 
West India regiment, and the appoint- 
ment of Deputy Purveyor at Cape Nicho- 
lai Mole; whither he proceeded with 
Lt.-Gen. Whitelock, who with his accus- 
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tomed kindness, made him also Deputy 
Judge Advocate. Yet, notwithstanding 
these appointments, honourable, and one 
of them lucrative, poor Bowles, with his 
usual thoughtlessness, and after several 
years’ residence in that dreadful climate, 
where he had twice the yellow fever, 
returned to England as poor as when he 
left it. 

He was afterwards appointed Deputy 
Purveyor to British Hospitals at Cadiz, 
where he narrowly escaped with his life 
out of the hands of three bravoes, who 
one night waylaid him in the street as he 
was returning to his quarters; when for- 
tunately, by his presence of mind, which 
never forsook him, and the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps, after severely wound- 
ing him in several places, they fled; and 
he was found by his brother officers wel- 
tering in his blood. Upon the return of 
this expedition also, he came back just 
as poor as ever; add to which, many of 
his papers were lost on the passage, so 
that when his accounts came to be au- 
dited, scarcely any vouchers could be 
produced; and though no one for a single 
moment suspected him of appropriating 
any part of his stores to his own emolu- 
ment, yet he was put under stoppages, 
which miserably reduced his pay; and he 
was obliged to retire to France in the 
latter part of his life; which, however, 
lasted long enough to enable him to clear 
off the balance against him, and he finally 
returned to England a few months before 
his death. 

Throughout his long life he never had 
a week’s illness, except in the West In- 
dies, till about three months before his 
death, when he was accidentally knocked 
down in crossing the street near the 
Horse Guards, by a gentleman in a cab- 
riolet, which obliged him to keep his bed 
for some days. This brought on erysi- 
pelas; and, though he was able to get 
about afterwards, yet he declined rapidly, 
till nature at length gave way, and he ex- 
pired without a struggle. 

While he remained at Winchester 
School, it so happened, that his bed- 
fellow there was the Rev. James Hack- 
man, who was afterwards executed for 
shooting Miss Ray, the Mistress of 
Lord Sandwich. ‘The writer of this ar- 
ticle has often heard him relate, that his 
regard for Hackman induced him to go 
to Newgate the day before the execution. 
“T sent in a little note,” said he, “ to 
poor Jemmy, to acquaint him I was 
waiting without, and had devised means of 
conveying him that, by which, he would 
be enabled to avoid the public exhibition.” 
But he wrote me this laconic answer : 
“Dear B. Ten thousand thanks for 
your. kindness, but I will die the death!” 
Bowles was quite the gentleman of the 


H. Bowles, Esq. 


old school, and had made considerable 
progress in polite literature; and his 
friends have occasionally been favoured 
with effusions of his muse, which evinced 
wit and talent. He was also a delightful 
companion; and the felicity with which 
ne related the anecdotes with which his 
memory was amply stored, was inimita- 
ble. Full of the milk of human kind- 
ness, even when in distress himself, he 
has been known actually to share his last 
shilling to soften another’s woe. Where- 
ever he was cast during his eventful life, 
he acquired the good will and affection of 
all around him: his only enemies were in 
himself, viz. heediess liberality and im- 
providence. For the brute creation too, 
his partiality was proverbial, particularly 
for horses, in which he was a complete 
enthusiast; and, often has he gone with- 
out his own meat, to procure food for the 
pony. To his dying day he was sur- 
rounded with cats and dogs and birds. 
—Alas, poor Bowles! 

The above hasty sketch may afford a 
strong lesson to youth, to beware of his 
errors; and, to convince them, that 
talents and manners, however brilliant 
or elegant, will not suffice; but that in- 
dustry, regularity, and prudence, are also 
indispensible to acquire success in life, 
or to retain any employment which may 
result from such success. 
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Savary, Duke oF Rovico. 

June l. At Paris, the Duke of Ro- 
vigo, one of the Ministers of France un- 
der the Emperor Napoleon, 

Anne Jean Marie René Savary was a 
native of Mare, a little village in Cham- 
pagne, and born April 26, 1774. 

Like his father, a Major in the fortress 
of Sedan, Savary entered the army at an 
early age. His promotion was not rapid ; 
though he served in the campaigns under 
Hoche, and Pichegru, and Moreau, at 
the time of the expedition to Egypt he 
had obtained no higher rank than that of 
Lieutenant-Colonel. Of personal cou- 
rage he was not destitute, but his head 
was a blundering one, and he was conse- 
quently unfit for an important command. 
Besides, he was no favourite either with 
his brother officers or the men. His 
manners were coarse even to brutality: 
to his equals, and much more to his in- 
feriors, his language was insolent; to his 
superiors fawning so as to be absolutely 
disgusting; and his disposition was at 
once prying and malignant. Under the 
exterior of military bluntness, however, 
he concealed an unrivalled duplicity. 

In the Egyptian campaign, he was aid- 
de-camp to General Dessaix, with whom 
he returned to France, and hastened to 
join the First Consul, in Italy. When 
that brave chief fell at his side, he went toe 
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communicate the event to Buonaparte, 
who placed thim on his personal staff. 
Thus, if he lost one patron he gained ano- 
ther; and how much he benefited by the 
change will soon appear. 

Savary was not slow in perceiving that 
the surest way to fortune was the favour 
of the First Consul, whose ready instru- 
ment he became. Prompt to perform 
the most criminal as well as the meanest 
oflices—to be the executioner or the spy 
—and skilful to mix flattery with his 
bluntness, so as to render the former 
more acceptable, he was the slave of his 
employer, and of all slaves the basest. 
He neither hesitated to superintend the 
murder of the Duke d’Enghien, nor to 
preside over the most odious system of 
espionage ever despot devised. As head 
of the Counter, or Private Police, his 
object was not merely to spy the spyers 
—to watch the motions of Fouché and 
his police—but to trace the footsteps of 
every one whom he suspected to be un- 
friendly to Buonaparte. 

After the peace of Tilsit, Savary was 
sent on a mission to St. Petersburg,— 
not so much to transact any important 
business, as to spy out the sentiments of 
the court and people. With the latter 
his being a Frenchman was sufficient 
guilt: he acknowledged that he found 
every house closed against him. But to 
many of the Russians the infamy of his 
character was well known: he was uni- 
versally shunned, and often insulted. On 
his first arrival, the very inn-keepers re- 
fused to admit him, and he might have 
starved in the street, had he*not acciden- 
tally met with an old acquaintance who 
kept the Hotel de Londres. The Empe- 
ror indeed received him with civility, but 
the Empress and the whole court regard- 
ed him with equal scorn and hatred. His 
manners were not of a character to conci- 
liate those whom the unprincipled ambi- 
tion of his master, and his own ruffian 
habits had alienated; and our ambassa- 
dor made way for the more plausible but 
equally worthless Caulaincourt. 

The next exploit of General Savary 
was one exactly suited to his nature—re- 
quiring at once duplicity, cunning, and 
some degree of ferocity. It was to pre- 
vail on the Prince of the Asturias to meet 
Buonaparte at Bayonne. There is no 
other example in all history of a plot so 
wickedly designed and executed. On 
his first interview with Ferdinand, he as- 
serted that the only object of his mission 
was to ascertain whether the new King 
wished to remain on friendly terms with 
the Emperor. He observed, with as much 
apparent earelessness as he could assume, 
that Napoleon was coming to Spain, and 
that he was sure if the Prince would 
meet him on the way, this mark of re- 
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spect would be very favourably received, 
—in short, that the Emperor would not 
hesitate to acknowledge Ferdinand. He 
was not, he said, empowered to make any 
such proposal; be spoke only from his 
knowledge of the Emperor’s character, 
and from his own good-will to the new 
King. Fearing that if he did not see 
Napoleon, his father Charles would, and 
in his presence declare the preceding ab- 
dication at Aranjuez compulsory, Fer- 
dinand at length resolved to go, especially 
as he was given to understand, that be- 
fore he had proceeded many leagues he 
would meet the illustrious visitor. He 
reached Vittoria, but no signs of Buona 
parte. He began to take the alarm, so 
much so as to suspect some snare was 
prepared for him; he even refused to 
proceed: “Then how can your Majesty 
expect that the Emperor will acknow- 
ledge you?” inquired Savary: “ When 
he has only your Majesty’s advantage in 
view, is it he who is to come three- 
fourths of the way? Assuredly, sire, you 
should meet him on the frontiers!” The 
poor Prince was disgusted with the vil- 
lain, and would see him no more, but the 
attendants saw him. He continued to 
protest that the Emperor would not dis- 
member Spain of a single town, and that 
if Ferdinand proceeded to meet him 
without distrust, he (the prince) would 
be immediately acknowledged. Still Fer- 
dinand’s friends asserted they should not 
advise him to go any farther. “Then 
you may all take the consequences !” an- 
swered the ruflian, who was now resolved 
to lay aside his hypocrisy. “ We wish to 
have nothing to do with your Emperor,” 
said one of them; ‘we do not require or 
expect him to interfere in our concerns.” 
“ But he wél/ interfere whether you choose 
it or not!” replied Savary. The weak 
Ferdinand had gone too far to recede. 

When the tyrant, in the exultation of 
success, and in the consciousness of 
power, declared that the house of Bour- 
bon had ceased to reign, and that the 
crown of Spain must adorn the brows of 
his brother Joseph, Savary, whom he had 
created Duke of Rovigo, was sent to as- 
sume ad interim the command of the 
French forces at Madrid. But the Ge- 
neral directed none of the great military 
operations; indeed, none of the Marshals 
would have obeyed him. He was soon 
recalled ; and such was the indignation of 
the people at the part he had acted, in 
the imprisonment of Ferdinand, that he 
had the utmost difficulty to leave Spain 
alive. He disguised himself in mean ap- 
parel, and rode some miles in advance of 
his carriage. 

In the Austrian campaign of 1809, Sa- 
vary, as usual, accompanied the Empe- 
ror, and served with some distinction. 
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Soon after his return (June 1810), on the 
disgrace of Fouché, he was presented with 
the Portfolio’ of the General Police; an 
appointment which gave great dissatisfac- 
tion to the Parisians. For the sake of 
his own popularity, Fouché had lately 
exercised his tremendous powers with 
moderation ; and had been severe only 
with respect to such as were plotting for 
the overthrow of the State. But Savary 
—the agent of midnight murder, the basest 
and most malignant of all the imperial sa- 
tellites,-he whose name was but another 
word for all that could be feared and 
hated—if he had exercised such a galling 
surveillance while over the Counter Po- 
lice, what might not the people expect 
from him now, that the prisons, and spies, 
and gens-d’armerie, of all France were 
under his command? 

It was Fouché’s task to initiate the new 
minister into the secrets of his office ; but 
according to his statement he did no such 
thing; he communicated only what he 
could not avoid: he showed the wheels 
of the machine, but not the secret springs 
which put it in motion. He has drawn 
an amusing picture—a caricature no doubt 
—of the awkwardness with which the 
rude soldier entered on his new functions. 
“ When reading the reports of his agents” 
(says he of Nantes), “ he was compelled 
to spell the words, stammering, and inter- 
larding his observations with curses 
enough.” In all he said ordid, he was as 
anxious to imitate his master’s manner, as 
ever Boswell was that of Johnson. 

But if the severity of Savary was equal 
to expectation, he soon proved that he 
was unfit to succeed so extraordinary a 
man as Fouché. The 23d of October, 
1812, while the Emperor was absent in 
Russia, he was seized in his own bed by 
the soldiers engaged in a conspiracy, and 
conveyed to prison, even without being 
allowed to put on his clothes. There, 
however, he did not long remain: the con- 
spiracy was immediately suppressed, and 
the leaders punished. Whenall danger was 
over, the Parisians gave way to their sense 
of the ludicrous. In every print-shop 
were caricatures of Savary, naked, in the 
act of being seized by the conspirators, 
betraying the utmost terror, and beseech- 
ing them not to injure him. Every one 
expected that he would be dismissed in 
disgrace: in the first place, the very ex- 
istence of a conspiracy, unknown to him, 
was judged suilicient for his removal ; and 
in the next, so was his want of caution in 
not having the gens-d’armes at hand in 
case of need. Napoleon censured him 
for want of vigilance, no less than for 
suffering himself to be conveyed to prison, 
but did not deprive him of his office After 
the first abdication, Savary, as he was 
not well received by the king, retired to 
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the country. He was deeply implicated 
in the plot for the emperor’s return, yet 
that event brought bim no other advantage 
beyond a seat in the Chamber of Peers, 
and the inspectorship of the gens-d’armerie, 
The portfolio of police was given to 
Fouché. When, after the disasters at 
Waterloo, Napoleon fled to Rochfort, the 
Duke of Rovigo accompanied him, and 
would have proceeded with him to St. 
Helena, had not the British government 
opposed his intention, and landed him at 
Malta. Afraid to return to France, where 
the fate of Labedoyere and Ney might 
have awaited him, and not being permitted 
to reside in England, he proceeded, by 
the advice of a friend, to Smyrna. There, 
however, he did not find the repose for 
which he sighed. Through the French 
ambassador at the Porte, he was again 
constrained to depart, and with precipi- 
tation. In June, 1819, he landed in Eng- 
land, where he obtained permission to re- 
main a short time. Tired of his wander- 
ing, uncertain course of life, he resolved 
to visit Paris, though he well knew that 
he had been condemned to death for con- 
tumacy by a council of war. He pro- 
ceeded by way of Dover, Ostend, and 
Brussels, where he bought a vehicle, and, 
attended by an English officer, he auda- 
ciously passed the frontiers, and reached 
the capital without being arrested. A 
council of war was summoned,—less to 
punish him, for the day of vengeance and 
even of justice was past,—than to revise 
the former sentence. He was unani- 
mously acquitted, permitted to retain his 
honours, and to live in retirement. 

In 1824, the Duke of Rovigo, anxious 
to relieve himself of the ignominy attend- 
ing the part he had taken in the murder 
of a Condé, put forth a pamphlet in which 
he endeavoured, as others had done before 
him, to throw the blame on any shoulders 
but his own. His protestations of inno- 
cence convinced no man; the affair re- 
mains as it did: and not all the asseve- 
rations in the universe will wash away the 
guilt of Savary. 

Dark as are the traits we have noticed 
in the life and character of Savary, it 
would be unjust to withhold our meed of 
praise to the fidelity with which he served 
Napoleon. He adhered to that emperor 
when the world forsook him; and he has 
ever since shown great zeal in vindicating 
his memory; in which, however, policy 
has doubtless as much to do as gratitude, 
since the justification of bis master neces- 
sarily involves his own. 

The Duke of Rovigo’s Memoirs, re- 
cently published, are written with consi- 
derable talent; and though, of course, far 
from meriting implicit credit, will always 
rank among the necessary materials for 
the history of Napoleon, 
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Since the accession of the House of 
Orleans, the Duke of Rovigo has again 
been employed in public service, as Go- 
vernor of Algiers. His death was owing 
to an inveterate cancer in the throat; 
his Duchess arrived from Algiers too late 
to take a last leave of her husband. His 
fortune had suffered much ere he went 
out to Algiers; and his son, the present 
Duke, will by no means rank amongst the 
richest of the French nobility. A watch, 
more precious as a relic than for its cost 
(4,000 francs ), being the gift of Napoleon, 
was especially recommended by the late 
Duke to the present, as a treasure never 
to go out of the family. 


J. T. Smiru, Esa. 

March8. In University-st. Tottenham 
Court Road, in his 67th year, John Tho- 
mas Smith, Esq. Keeper of the Prints 
and Drawings in the British Museum. 

He was the son of Mr. Nathaniel 
Smith, a sculptor, and afterwards a well- 
known printseller, living at Rembrandt’s 
Head, 18, Great May’s-buildings, St. 
Martin’s-lane; and we have his own 
authority (in the album of Mr. Upcott of 
the London Institution) for stating, was 
literally born in a hackney coach, 23d 
June 1766, on its way from bis uncle’s 
old Ned Tarr’s, the glass-grinder, to his 
father’s house in Great Portland-street, 
whilst Maddox was balancing a straw 
at the Little Theatre in the Hay Market, 
and Marylebone Gardens re-echoed the 
melodious notes of Tommy Lowe. 

He was christened John after his grand- 
father, (a simple Shropshire clothier, 
and whose bust was the first model pub- 
licly exhibited at Spring Gardens,) and 
Thomas after his great uncle Admiral 
Smith, better known under the appella- 
tion of Tom of Ten Thousand, (who 
died in 1762), and of whom Mr. Smith 
had a most excellent portrait painted by 
the celebrated Richard Wilson, the land- 
scape painter, before that artist visited 
Rome, and of which is a good engraving 
by Faber. 

His father, Nathaniel Smith, was born 
in Eltham Palace, and was the playtellow 
of Joseph Nollekens, R.A., and both 
learned drawing together at Shipley’s 
school, then kept in the Strand, at the 
eastern corner of Castle-court, the house 
where the Society of Arts had its first 
meetings. 

Onthe 7th Aug. 1755, Nathaniel Smith 
was placed with L. F. Roubiliac, and had 
the honour of working with him on some 
of the monuments of Westminster Abbey ; 
Nollekens was put, in 1750, under the in- 
struction of Scheemakers. ‘These young 
sculptors, about 1759 and 1760, carried off 
some of the first and best prizes offered 
by the Society of Arts. Smith settled 
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himself in Great Portland-street ; and his 
friend Nollekens in Mortimer-street, Ca- 
vendish-square, where he resided till his 
death. 

Three of the heads of River Gods that 
adorn the arches of Somerset- House, 
designed by Cipriani, were carved by Mr. 
N. Smith. Many proofs of his genius 
are recorded in the ** Transactions of the 
Society of Arts.” In 1758, for the best 
model in clay, 5/. 5s.; in 1759, for the 
best drawing from a plaster cast, 5i. 5s. ; 
and for the first best drawing of ani- 
mals, 3/. 3s.; in 1760, for the first best 
model of animals, 92. 9s. (this model is in 
the possession of Viscount Maynard); in 
1761, for the first best model, in clay, of 
the Continence of Scipio, 152 15s., (in the 
possession of the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham); in 1762, for the first best model in 
clay, 21/.—the subject, Coriolanus sup- 
plicated by his Mother. Mr. N. Smith 
died in ]8—. Thereis a portrait of him, 
etched by de Wilde ; and a small painting 
on panel by the same artist, is also pre- 
served. 

The friendship between Nollekens and 
Nath. Smith naturally introduced young 
Smith, the subject of this article, to the 
notice of that celebrated sculptor. Whilst 
a boy, his intercourse with Nollekens was 
frequent, who often took him to walk 
with him in various parts of London, and 
seemed to feel a pleasure in pointing out 
curious vestiges and alterations to his no- 
tice, as well as shewing him some remark- 
able sights of the time. Perhaps these 
communications gave the first impetus to 
that love for metropolitan antiquities 
which he entertained unabated through 
life. Upon the death of his motker in 
1779, young Smith was invited into the 
studio of Mr. Nollekens, who had seen 
and approved of some of his attempts in 
wax-modelling. At that time Nathaniel 
Smith was Nollekens’s principal assistant ; 
and there young Smith was employed in 
making drawings from his models of mo- 
numents, assisting in casting, and finally, 
though with little talent, in carving. 
Whilst with Nollekens, young Smith 
often stood to him as a model; but left 
him after three years, He then became 
a student in the Royal Academy, and 
was celebrated for his pen imitations of 
Rembrandt’s and Ostade’s etchings; and 
copied several of the small pictures of 
Gainsborough, by whom he was kindly 
noticed. He afterwards was placed by 
his honoured friend Dr. Hinchliffe, then 
Bishop of Peterborough, as a pupil to 
John Keyse Sherwin, the cclebrated en- 
graver. But Mr. Smith seems to have 
given up the burin forthe pencil; he was 
for many years a drawing master, and at 
one time resided at Edmonton. At the 
early age of 22 he married the girl of-his 
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heart, Anne Maria Prickett, who, after a 
union of 45 years, is left his widow. 

The name of John Thomas Smith will 
descend to posterity connected with the 
Topographical History of the Metropolis. 
His first work was published in numbers, 
and was entitled, “ Antiquities of London 
and its Environs; by John Thomas Smith; 
dedicated to Sir James Winter Lake, 
Bart. F.S.A.; containing Views of 
Houses, Monuments, Statues, and other 
curious remains of antiquity, engraved 
from the original subjects, and from ori- 
ginal drawings communicated by several 
members of the Society of Antiquaries.” 
There was no letter-press description of 
these plates; but under the subjects were 
engraved copious ** Remarks, and Refer- 
ences to the Historical Works of Pennant, 
Lysons, Stow, Weever, Camden, Mait- 
land, &c.” The work was begun in Jan. 
1791. About this period it became the 
fashion to illustrate with prints the plea- 
sant, lively, but unsatisfactory “ Ac- 
count of London,” by Mr. Pennant; and 
Mr. Smith’s series of plates were a great 
acquisition to the collector. This work 
was ten years in the course of publication, 
and finally consisted of 12 numbers and 
96 plates; for a list of them, see our 
Reviews, vol. Lx1. 157, 743; Ltxu. 740; 


Lx. 745; Lxx. 970, 1272; or Upcott’s’ 


Bibliographical Account of English To- 
pography, vol. 1. p. 886. 

In June, 1797, Mr. Smith published 
«“ Remarks on Rural Scenery; with 20 
Etchings of Cottages, from Nature; and 
some Observations and Precepts relative 
to the Picturesque.” The etchings were 
chiefly of cottages in the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis. 

In June, 1807, Mr. Smith published 
« Antiquities of Westminster; the old 
Palace; St. Stephen’s Chapel (now the 
House of Commons), &c. &c.; contain- 
ing 246 Engravings of Topographical 
Objects, of which 122 no longer remain. 
This work contains copies of MSS. which 
throw new and unexpected light on the 
ancient History of the Arts in England.” 
This task appears to have been deter- 
mined on in the year 1800; when, on occa- 
sion of the Union with Ireland, it becom- 
ing necessary to remove the wainscotting 
for the enlargement of the House of Com- 
mons, some very curious paintings were 
discovered on the 11th Aug. in that year, 
The next day Dr. Charles Gower and 
Mr. Smith visited the paintings. Mr. 
Smith immediately determined to publish 
engravings from them; and, permission 
having been obtained, on the 14th Mr. 
Smith commenced his drawings. -It was 
his custom to go there as soon as it was 
light, and to work till nine o’clock in the 
morning, when he was obliged to give way 
to the workmen, who often followed him 
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so close in their operations, as to remove, 
in the course of the same day in which he 
had made his drawing, the painting which 
he had been employed in copying that 
very morning. Six weeks, day by day, 
was Mr. Smith thus occupied in making 
drawings and memoranda from the pic- 
tures themselves, scrupulously matching 
the tint of the different colours on the 
spot. On the 26th of Sept. the permis- 
sion which had been granted to Mr. Smith 
was retracted {on Mr. Smirke, jun., the 
more favoured draughtsman, undertaking 
to make drawings for the Society of Anti- 
quaries); but fortunately by that time 
Mr. Smith had made drawings of every 
thing he wished. An opinion having been 
entertained that Mr. Smith’s work was 
intended as a rival to the one published by 
the Society of Antiquaries, from Mr. 
Smirke’s drawings, the transaction was 
explained in some letters to this Maga- 
zine from Mr. J. Sidney Hawkins, Mr. 
Smith,and Mr. Smirke. See vol. Lxxm. 
pp. 32, 118, 204, 318, 423. 

The description of the plates was begun 
by John Sidney Hawkins, esq. F.S.A., 
who wrote the preface and the first 14% 
pages, besides other portions, as enume- 
rated in Mr. Smith’s advertisement to the 
volume; but an unfortunate dispute aris- 
ing between these gentlemen, (a cireum- 
stance much to be regretted,) the work 
was completed by Mr. Smith. Mr. Haw- 
kins wrote and published a pampblet in 
answer to Mr. Smith’s Pretace; which 
produced a “ Vindication,” by Mr. Smith, 
which is occasionally to be found bound 
at the end of the volume. Before this 
‘“‘ Vindication” was published, a fire at 
Mr. Bensley’s printing-oftice destroyed 
400 remaining copies of the work, with 
5600 prints, 1000 of which were coloured 
and elaborately gilt by Mr. Smith and his 
wife. By this fire Mr. Smith sustained a 
severe loss, (estimated by himself at 30007.) 
as the work was his entire property, hav- 
ing been published at his sole expence, 
aided by an unusually liberal subscription ; 
Mr. Hawkins having no further interest 
or concern in it than furnishing gratu- 
itously the greater portion of the descrip- 
tions. Mr. Smith afterwards published 
“ Sixty-two additional Plates” to his 
«“ Antiquities of Westminster ;” but with- 
out any description, or even a list of them ; 
for which however see Upcott’s Account 
of English Topography, vol. 11. p. 839. 

The ‘* Antiquities of London, &c.” 
was followed by another work on the 
same subject, in a larger and more splen- 
did quarto, entitled, ‘* Ancient Topo- 
graphy of London, embracing specimens 
of sacred, public and domestic Architec- 
ture, from the earliest period to the time 
of the great Fire, 1666. Drawn and 
etched by John Thomas Smith, intended 
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as an Accompaniment to the celebrated 
works of Stow, Pennant, and others.” 
This work was begun in Oct. 1810, and 
completed in 1815, when the title was 
altered as follows: ‘“* Ancient Topogra- 
phy of London; containing not only Views 
of Buildings which in many instances no 
longer exist, and for the most part were 
never before published; but some Account 
of Places and Customs either unknown or 
overlooked by the London Historians.” 
This is Mr. Smith’s best work; and is 
reviewed in vol. LXxxvi. ii. 41. See Up- 
cott’s Topography, vol. 1. p. 890. He was 
assisted in the descriptions by Francis 
Douce, esq. F.S.A., and other friends. 
This work consists of 32 plates, masterly 
and boldly etched by Mr. Smith, in the 
style of Piranesi, which are explained in 
82 pages of letter-press. To the sub- 
scribers, Mr. Smith intimated his inten- 
tion to extend his work to 100 pages, with 
several other plates; but this was never 
executed ; and at the same time solicited 
communications for hisintended “ Account 
of the Parish of St. Paul, Covent-garden.” 
Mr. Smith had much pleasure in tracing 
out and examining the peculiar manners 
and customs of the inhabitants and visitors 
of this district of the metropolis. The 
procuring this information from various 
sources occupied many years of his life; 
and he meditated the publication of this 
interesting mass of intelligence in two 
volumes, which we regret he never com- 
pleted; as the district is of importance 
both on account of the number of persons 
of high rank and title, as well as artists 
and actors of the very first eminence, who 
at one time rendered it the most fashion- 
able part of the town. 

Mr. Smith happily escaped the necessity 
and drudgery of continuing bis labours as 
an artist, by being appointed soon after 
the publication of this work, in 1816, 
Keeper of the Prints of the British Mu- 
seum. But in 1817 he published a work, 
on which he had been some time employed, 
entitled, ‘“* Vagabondiana; or, Anecdotes 
of Mendicant Wanderers through the 
streets of London; with Portraits of the 
most remarkable, drawn from the life, by 
Mr. John ‘Thomas Smith, Keeper of the 
Prints in the British Museum.” This 
work was preceded by a masterly intro- 
duction, by Mr. Smith’s “ honoured and 
valuable triend, Francis Douce, esq.” 

Some years afterwards, this friendship 
was unhappily broken in upon, when Mr. 
Douce, Sir W. Beechey, and Mr. Smith, 
were appointed executors to the will of 
the late Joseph Nollekens, esq., R.A. 
On opening the will, Mr. Smith dis- 
covered that Mr. Francis Russell Palmer, 
Mr. Douce, the Rev. Edward Balme, and 
Rev. Mr. Kerrich, were appointed resi- 
duary legatees; and Francis Douce and 
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Edward Balme were appointed executors. 
But by a codicil, in consequence of the 
death of Mr. Balme, Mr. Nollekens ap- 
pointed Sir W. Beechey, Mr. Douce, and 
Mr. Smith, his executors; and gave to Sir 
W. Beechey and Mr. Smith 100/. each for 
their trouble. Nothing could be plainer 
than the will; but Mr. Smith conceived 
that, as he was appointed executor to fill 
up the vacancy occasioned by the death of 
Mr. Balme, he ought also to succeed to 
the situation in which Mr. Balme would 
have stood as residuary legatee, had he 
survived Mr. Nollekens. This impression 
unfortunately induced Mr. Smith to throw 
up the friendship of Mr. Douce, which he 
had so long enjoyed. 

Some few years after, Mr. Smith 
published two volumes, entitled, ‘* Nol- 
lekens and his Times; comprehend- 
ing a Life of that celebrated Sculptor; 
and Memoirs of several contemporary 
Artists, from the time of Roubiliac, 
Hogarth, and Reynolds, to that of Fuseli, 
Flaxman, and Blake.” 2 vols. 8vo. 1828. 
These volumes were highly seasoned with 
anecdotes of his venerable master, his 
wife, and their connexions; and bore 
evident marks of a disappointed legatee. 

But amidst a mass of matter which 
should never have been suffered to see 
the light, they contain some interesting 
anecdotes of the artists of the last cen- 
tury. The publication passed through 
three editions. See vol. xcvuu. ii. 536. 

Mr. Smith was very generally known, 
both from the various works which he 
published, and from the public situation 
which he filled at the British Museum. 
He was possessed of much kindness of dis- 
position. Many an instance might be 
mentioned of his charitable and friendly 
assistance to young artists who have 
sought his advice. He had good judg- 
ment to discover merit where it existed, 
sufficient good feeling to encourage it, in 
a deserving object, and sufficient candour 
to deter from the pursuit, where he found 
there was no indication of talent. In 
short he could be a very warm and sin- 
cere friend; and he will be greatly re- 
gretted by many who have enjoyed his 
good-humoured conversation and ever- 
amusing fund of anecdote; and particu- 
larly by the frequenters of the print-room 
at the Museum, where his unremitting 
attentions ensured for bim the regard and 
respect of some of the first characters of 
the country. 

In Mr. Upcott’s album he wrote a play- 
ful account of himself, in which is the fol- 
lowing paragraph. ‘I can boast of seven 
events, some of which great men would be 
proud of. I received a kiss when a boy 
from the beautiful Mrs. Robinson,—was 
patted on the head by Dr. Johnson,— 
have frequently held Sir Joshua Rey- 
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nolds’s spectacles,—partook of a pot of 
porter with an elephant,—saved Lady 
Hamilton from falling, when the melan- 
choly news arrived of Lord Nelson’s 
death,—three times conversed with King 
George the Third,—and was shut up 
in a room with Mr. Kean’s lion.*” 

Mr. Smith’s last illness (inflammation 
of the lungs) was but of one week’s dura- 
tion. He was fully conscious of his ap- 
proaching dissolution, and died in the 
possession of all his faculties, surrounded 
by his family. He was privately interred 
on 16th March in the burial ground of 
St. George’s chapel, near Tyburn turn- 
pike, attended to the grave by a few old 
friends and brother artists. 

We were much concerned to hear that 
Mr. Smith has left his widow totally un- 
provided for, and we understand a sub- 
scription has been opened for her benefit. 
He has also left one son, and two daugh- 
ters; one of whom is married to Mr. 
Smith, a sculptor; the other to Mr. Fis- 
cher, a miniature painter. 

Mr. Smith had been employed on a 
work, which he intended to call “ Walks 
through London ;” and in which he was 
to describe the Residences, with anec- 
dotes, of eminent persons. He announced 
a ** History of his own Life and Times.” 
How far either of these works are likely 
to be published we are not informed. He 
had also at one time a very extensive and 
curious illustrated series of the Royal 
Academy Catalogues. The greater part 
of his collection of Autographs and Let- 
ters was purchased a few years since by 
Mr. Upcott; and it is believed others 
were sold by Mr. Christie. His remaining 
collection of pictures, models, and casts 
in terra cotta and plaster, books, &c. 
were sold at his house, 22, University- 
street, Tottenham Court Road, on Tues- 
day the 23d of <\pril. 

‘There is an unpublished portrait of 
Mr. Smith, engraved by Skelton, from a 
drawing by Jackson. 





Epmunp KEan. 

May 15. At his house adjoining the 
theatre on Richmond Green, aged 45, 
Edmund Kean, the most accomplished 
actor of the present century. 

Kean was born Nov. 4, 1787, in Cas- 
tle-street, Leicester-square. His father, 
Aaron ‘Kean, was a tailor, and brother to, 
Moses Kean, the celebrated ventrilo- 
quist;+ his mother was a daughter of 


* Mr. Kean brought up in his roomsa 
young lion, and having left Mr. Smith 
alone with the beast, was the cause of a 
most terrible fright, which made a lasting 
impression on Mr. Smith’s mind. 

+ ‘‘Moses Kean, like his brother, had 
been a tailor. He wasa stout-built man, 
with black busby hair, and a wooden leg 
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George Saville Carey, a lyrist of the last 
century.{ He was cradled by chance, 
and so neglected in nursing, that his de- 
formity at four years of age disqualified 
him for posturing feats on the Drury 
Lane stage; and it was only by timely 
application of bracing-irons, that his 
limbs ever resumed anything like sym- 
metry.: His first appearance on any 
stage was on the head of the Elephant 
in Bluebeard. At five years old he re-ap- 
peared at Drury Lane, in John Kemble’s 
goblin corps in Macbeth. He was after- 
wards sent to school in Orange-court, 
whence he ran away, and went a3 cabin- 
boy on board a vessel bound for Ma- 
deira; he there fell sick, and was returned 
pennyless to his native shore. During 
his absence, his father had died, and his 
mother was not to be found; but his 
uncle Moses, and Miss ‘Tidswell, of 
Drury Lane Theatre, supported and in- 
structed him ;—from the former he learned 
ventrilloquism and mimicry—his skill in 
which, in later life, amused Lord Byron 
as greatly as his best acting. After the 
death of his uncle, the young wight joined 
Saunders’s vaulting troop. He continued 
an unruly wayward boy till the age of 
14, when he joined a small company. 

Kean played at Birmingham with mo- 
derate success; but at Edinburgh tri- 
umphantly, for twelve successive nights, 
as Hamlet. This fame was but ephe- 
meral; for, until 1812, he played all the 
varieties enumerated by Polonius. His 
talents were almost universal; but he 
never succeeded in light comedy. Mrs. 
Jordan pronounced him the worst Don 
Felix she ever played with. 

The merit of having been the first to 
duly appreciate and foster Kean’s talents, 
belongs to the late Mr. Nation, of Exe- 
ter—a gentleman well known for his thea- 


He always dressed in a dashing manner, in 
a scarlet coat, white satin waistcoat, black 
satin small-clothes, and a Scot’s liquid- 
dye blue silk stocking. He had alsoa 
long-quartered shoe, with a large buckle 
covering his foot ; a cocked hat, and ruf- 
fled shirt ; and never went without a switch 
or a cane in bis hand. He was a very ex- 
traordinary mimic, particularly in imita- 
tion of C. J. Fox,* which he gave occa- 
sionally at the Little Theatre in the Hay- 
market. Mr. Edmund Kean, the cele- 
brated actor, owes his education to the 
above person who was his uncle.”--Smith’s 
“ Nollekens and his Times.” 

t He was the son of Henry Carey, a 
ballad composer of considerable merit, 
and the presumed author of “ God save 
the King.” He committed suicide in 
1743; but, though he could find no con- 
solation for his own distress, he was more 
successful for others, since he projected 
the fund for decayed musicians. 
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trical taste, and profound knowledge of 
Shakspeare. During the Exeter seasons 
of 1810-11 and 1811-12, Mr. Nation 
exerted every nerve to promote Kean’s 
interests; and a writer in the Literary 
Gazette, (to whose interesting statements 
this memoir is materially indebted,) has 
frequently heard the Exonians remark, 
«“ What can Mr. N. see in that man to 
make such a fuss about him?” At last, 
knowing the intimacy of Dr. Drury with 
Mr. Grenfell, then one of the committee 
of Drury-lane, and bis knowledge of 
theatrical merit, and being himself upon 
friendly terms with him, he requested him 
to visit his house, and the theatre, to see 
Kean’s performances. Dr. D. accepted 
the invitation, and was so much delighted 
with his talents, that he immediately in- 
terested himself in his cause; and, from 
his connexion with Mr. Grenfell, was 
ultimately successful in bringing him 
before a London audience. 

“The following anecdote shows the 
state of Kean’s funds at that time. The 
barber of the theatre (one Arnold) was 
also the tonsor of Mr. Nation. One 
morning, when he came to perform the 
usual operation, Mr. N. asked him how 
Kean had performed the preceding night ? 
Is it not a scandal, sir,’ said the tonsor, 
‘that such a man should be so treated? 
He wanted a pint of porter to enable 
him to sustain the fatigue of his part; he 
had not twopence to pay for it, and the 
publican would not give him credit—but 
{ lent him the money.’ Vandenhoff, 
who afterwards appeared at Drury Lane 
as Sir Giles Overreach, belonged to the 
Exeter Company with Kean; as did 
Tokeley, who broke his thigh whilst 
playing clown to Kean’s harlequin at the 
Exeter theatre. 

“ Kean had a strong perception of his 
own powers, and always predicted that he 
should some day be at the head of his 
profession. He was a beautiful fencer, 
and his friends wished him to establish a 
fencing academy. His answer was, ‘ It 
never shall be said, sir, that I was a fen- 
cing master” He came to the writer 
one day in the greatest possible spirits. 
‘ My fortune,’ said he, ‘is made; Lord 

York has bespoken Othello;—we know 
his reputation as a critic, and I will not 
lose the opportunity.’ The next day we 
saw him again. ‘ Well, Kean, what suc- 
cess? ‘Do not name it, sir, I am miser- 
able; whilst I was playing the finest 
parts of Othello in my best style, my 
Lord Cork’s children were playing at hot 
cockles in front of the box, and Lord and 
Lady C. laughing at them.’ 

«“ Whilst the Exeter company was at 
Weymouth, in the autumn of 1812, 
Betty came there as a star. Kean would 
not play second parts to him; and I re- 
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member,” adds the writer in the Literary 
Gazette, one evening meeting him in a 
drizzling rain on my return from the thea- 
tre. He had been wandering about the 
whole night, unable to endure the morti- 
fication he had experienced. I reasoned 
with him, but it was in vain: ‘I must 
feel deeply, sir. He commands over- 
flowing houses ; I play to empty benches— 
I know my powers are superior to his.’ 

“ Kean never could endure the character 
of Harlequin. I have often heard him 
say, ‘I never feel degraded but when I 
have that motley jacket on my _ back.’ 
After quitting Weymouth, the company 
proceeded to Guernsey. Kean was ad- 
vertized there for Harlequin; when night 
came, he was not to be found. He was 
missing, wt audivi, for two days; and then 
discovered in a pot-house, muttering to 
himself, * He would not play Harlequin— 
he would be d—d if he would!’ This 
contumacy gave great offence to the 
Guernsey gentlemen, and his benefit was 
in consequence badly attended; and when 
the company left the island, he was una- 
ble to clear the demands against him, and 
was, with his wife and children, left in 
pawn. After some time, he was allowed 
to depart, and came to Teignmouth, 
where he got up a concert at a small pub- 
lic-house, at_sixpence per head, to carry 
him on to Exeter. 1 remember seeing 
him on his arrival there. He then pro- 
duced a concert at one shilling per head, 
to carry him on to Barnstaple, where he 
had an engagement for himself and Mrs. 
Kean, at, I believe, thirty shillings per 
week. 

“ It was at this time that his eldest child, 
Howard,* sickened, and was left at Exe- 
ter in the care of a dress-maker, with 
whom the Keans had previously lodged, 
and who tended him to his dying hour. 
Kean was dotingly fond of this child, 
who exhibited strong marks of early ta- 
lent. Of the first 1002. he received after 
his successful début, by much the greater 
portion was sent to Exeter to a confiden- 
tial friend to be laid out for the benefit 
of the dressmaker. 

*¢ He proceeded from Exeter to Barns- 
taple, and thence with the company to 
Dorchester. It was now the autumn of 





* The name of this child encouraged 
the report that Kean was a natural son of 
the Duke of Nortolk. During his ad- 
verse days, he certainly himself fostered 
that deceit ; as well as the statement that 
he had for some time been a scholar at 
Eton. After he became a great man, he 
addressed a very explicit letter to the 
Duke of Norfolk, (who had written to 
him on the subject,) apologising for his 
acquiescence in these reports, and disa- 
vowing them altogether. 
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1813. In consequence of Dr. Drury’s 
earnest recommendation, the Committee 
of Drury-lane at last resolved upon send- 
ing Arnold, then the manager, incog. to 
Dorchester. Arnold saw him perform 
on two successive nights—I think the 
performances were Zhe Mountaineers and 
Alexander the Great—to audiences of ten 
ortwelve persons. After the second per- 
formance, Arnold introduced himself to 
Kean behind the scenes, and invited him 
to breakfast with him the next day. Kean 
went home in an agony of despair. ‘I 
have ruined myself for ever,’ said he to 
his wife. ‘ Arnold has been in the house 
these two nights. I have been playing 
carelessly and gagging; for who can play 
to such houses?’ His wife’s judicious 
reply was, ‘It is fortunate for you you 
were ignorant of his presence, or you 
would certainly have overacted your part.’ 
After a sleepless night, Kean met Ar- 
nold. The conference was very short. 
Arnold’s address was nearly as follows : 
‘In my judgment, Mr. Kean, you must 
succeed upon the Londun boards; but 
you know the caprice of the public. I 
make, therefore, two propositions. I will 
either now engage you, successful or un- 
successful, for three seasons, at eight gui- 
neas the first season, ten the second, and 
twelve the third; or I will pay your ex- 
penses to and in London until you can 
come out, and leave you to make your 
terms afterwards with the Committee if 
you succeed, or pay your expenses back 
to Dorchester if you fail.’ Kean, to whom 
eight guineas per week was weulth untold, 
closed with the first proposition. 

«¢ The agreement was not ratified until 
after his successful début. It was then 
tendered by the Committee for his signa- 
ture. He signed it without hesitation; 
and the Committeeimmediately consigned 
it to the flames, and presented him with 
another engagement at a first-rate salary. 

‘The common reports of the difficulties 
he encountered after his arrival in Lon- 
don are not exaggerated. I used often to 
see him. Dr. Drury was most kind to 
him; our unvaried answer to all his com- 
plaints was, ‘ Bear all, Kean; bear any 
thing—only come out.’ He used after- 
wards to take a ludicrous revenge on poor 
Rae, who played Richmond, for some 
slighting expressions he had used, by dri- 
ving him about the stage with his foil 


before he would allow himself to be’ 


killed. 

“« He selected Shylock for his first ap- 
pearance, by the advice of Mr. Nation, 
for the merits of his Richard were then un- 
known ; indeed he had few opportunities 
. appearing in Shakspeare in the coun- 

I went with a party of sixteen, on 
rk 26th of January, 1814. The pit was 
not more than two-thirds full; but the 
overflow from Covent Garden, where a 
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new and popular opera was performing, 
soon filled the House respectably. The 
first scene went off flatly; but he made a 
great impression in the scene with Tubal, 
in the third act; and his triumph was 
complete in the trial scene. The Com- 
mittee presented him with fifty guineas 
after his performance of Shylock,.and one 
hundred after that of Richard. Lord 
Essex gave him a very handsome sword ; 
and his society was eagerly courted by 
persons of the highest rank. During his 
first season he used to play Othello and 
Iago alternately. Ithink his Iago was 
the most perfect of all his performances. 

“ IT called on Mrs. Kean when his bene- 
fit was announced. I do not exaggerate 
when I say, that money was lying about 
the room in all directions; the present 
Mr. Charles Kean, then a fine little boy 
with rich curling hair, was playing with 
some score of guineas (then a rare coin) 
on the floor; bank notes were in heaps 
on the mantel-piece, table, and sofa; and 
poor Mrs. Kean was quite bewildered 
with plans of the house and applications. 
I think the receipts of that benefit 
amounted to 1150/. 

“ Kean had the virtues with the faults 
of genius. He was generous and grateful, 
and never forgot his early friends. Mr. Na- 
tion had presented him with a pair of old 
fashioned stone knee-buckles, whilst he 
belonged to the Exetercompany. When 
he afterwards came to Exeter as a star, 
and was dressed for Richard, he pointed 
to one of these buckles on his left wrist. 
Mr. Nation observed, ‘ Why, surely, 
Kean, you do not wear these old things 
now?’ ‘I never have played Richard 
without this buckle, sir, and I never will. 
I value these buckles more than all the 
gifts I now receive. T hey were given 
me when I needed them.’ 

“ It was the fashion at that time to call 
him Kain, and he was rather proud of it. 
On one occasion, in a large party, when 
in the height of his glory, some one called 
out, ‘ Where is Mr. N’s cane?’ ‘ Here 
is Mr. N’s Kain,’ was his immediate reply, 
ag yt to himself, and offering his arm 
to Mr. N. 

“* T was present with Mr. Nation in the 
orchestra, on the first night of Kean’s 
performance of Lear. I think it was the 
first time, Mr. N. saw him on the Lon- 
don boards. He was in raptures; and at 
last called out, in his enthusiasm,* I taught 
the boy, &c.’ He had certainly spent many 
an hour in conversing with Kean on 
Shakspeare; and the great tragedian was 
undoubtedly, indebted to those conversa- 
tions for many beauties in his perform- 
ances.” 

From this period, till withina few weeks 
of his death, a period of nineteen years, 
Keancontinuedto perform in London and 
the chief towns of the United Kingdom, 
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with extraordinary, if not always with 
equal success. Fame and money have 
been showered upon him unsparingly ; 
and there may be some persons inclined 
to consider him as a spoiled child of for- 
tune. Inthe United States of America, 
where he staid from Oct. 1820 to June 
1821, his success was equal to that in his 
native country. In France, in 1818, he 
was differently received, and his genius 
unfairly appreciated; though Talma, a 
complete master of his science, enter- 
tained the highest opinion of Kean’s 
abilities. 

In person, Mr. Kean was scarcely of 
the middle height, and was accordingly 
deficient in the dignity of deportment 
requisite for certain characters, as that of 
the noble Roman, Coriolanus. His fea- 
tures, though not sufficiently regular to 
be termed handsome, were capable of al- 
most illimitable expression; his eyes, as 
it were, played with the passions in the 
very spirit of mastery; his voice, in the 
undertones, boomed with melancholy mu- 
sic, and in sudden transitions abounded 
with fine, meteor-like effect; and, al- 
though, as we have said, he was not of 
dignified stature, he walked the stage with 
ease and self-possession attainable only 
by true genius. In short, the playgoers 
of the present century will never forget 
his best performances: as the chuckling 
scorn and revenge of Shylock; the versa- 
tile villany of Richard III. ; the maddening 
jealousy and anguish of Othello; the fine 
flashes of genius in Hamlet; the wailing 
melancholy of Richard II. ; the patriotic 
spirit of Brutus; or the sycophancy and 
avarice of Sir Giles Overreach. 

In private life, Mr. Kean was cherished 
by a large circle of friends. That he did 
not enjoy high society is well known; 
though at one period, his talents would 
have rendered him a welcome guest at 
any table. But his taste lay elsewhere ; 
and Kean was no flatterer of the great: 
he coveted neither courtly acquaintance, 
as did Garrick, nor had he the dignity of 
Kemble to usher him into high life. He 
was generous even to profuseness, and, 
his largesses were often injudicious; es- 
pecially as he was known to have dis- 
regarded provision for sickness or the 
infirmities of age. He gave the receipts 
of benefits to public charities, played 
gratuitously for needy managers, sub- 
scribed liberally to benevolent institutions, 
and was openhanded to the applications of 
private suffering. In a right spirit of 
enthusiasm for his profession, he raised 
in 1821 a monument at New York, to 
the memory of Cooke; and, after the 
example of Doggett, he, since the year 
1818, gave annually a wherry to be rowed 
for on the Thames. His eccentricities 
were unbounded, and he parted with 
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money with the same delight that he 
seemed to earn it. Yet, with all this 
generosity, he was just in money trans- 
actions, to the letter or figure ; and justice 
with generosity should be recorded in 
letters of gold. 

He originally possessed an excellent 
constitution, which, had it not been im- 
paired by excesses, would, in all proba- 
bility, have enabled him to prop the drama 
in its decadence, for years to come. 
About the year 1808 he married Miss 
Chambers; she and her sister were 
natives of Ireland, and dancers at the 
Cheltenham theatre. She was a warm- 
hearted and affectionate woman, devo- 
tedly attached to her husband. They 
had two sons, Howard before mentioned ; 
and Mr. Charles Kean, who inherits 
much of the genius of his father. Mr. 
Kean’s last public appearance was on 
the stage of Covent Garden Theatre, as 
Othello, with his son, as Iago, the only 
time he publicly acted with bis son: 
during the performance, he was taken ill, 
and borne from the scene, the last line 
he uttered being the conclusion of the 
touching valediction : 

Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone. 


The obsequies of this eminent actor 
were performed with a befitting solem- 
nity, and with due honour, on the 25th of 
May. The coffin while it lay at Mr. Pig- 
gott’s, the undertaker, in Richmond, was 
visited by great crowds of the inhabitants ; 
upwards of a thousand, it was calculated, 
passed through the rooms during the 
preceding evening. At half-past ten 
o’clock on the morning of the funeral, 
Mr. Kean’s house was opened to the 
public. Within a few minutes of three 
o'clock, the procession moved in the fol- 
lowing order :— 

Two Beadles. 
Two Mutes. 
Plume. 
The Undertaker. 
Pall Bearers. Pall Bearers. 
Mr. Braham. THE Mr. Macready. 
Mr.W.Farren. BODY. Mr. Harley. 
Mr. Cooper. Mr. Dunn. 

Chief Mourner, Mr. Charles Kean, 

supported by Mr. John Lee 
and Mr. S. Knowles. 
Theatre Royal Drury-lane 
Fund Committee. 
Members of the Theatres Royal, Covent- 
garden, Haymarket, and English Opera, 
Sadler’s Wells, the City Theatre, Sur- 
rey Theatre, and the Queen’s Theatre. 
Members of different Professions. 
Inhabitants of Richmond. 

The Rev. Mr. Campbell read, in a 
most impressive and emphatic manner, 
the burial service; and a requiem, ably 
conducted by Mr. Hawes, was sung, con- 
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sisting of two psalms to Purcell’s chant 
in G Minor. After the lesson, Han- 
del’s anthem, When the ear heard him, 
and the chorus, He delivered the poor that 
cried, were finely executed; and imme- 
diately before the parting blessing Han- 
del’s heart-moving composition, His body 
is buried in peace, but his name shall live 
for evermore, was beautifully sung. 

Poor Kean’s worldly affairs were so 
deranged at the time of his death, that it 
was for some time a matter of doubt with 
his executors whether it was worth while 
to administer to his effects. Yet his 
usual engagement in London was 601. 
per night, for three nights of the week: 
and he often performed in the country on 
the other three nights. In Gloucester- 
shire, Mr. Kean, about five years after his 
start into popularity, played thrice during 
a day; at ‘Tewksbury, in the morning, the 
Theatre being darkened; at Gloucester, 
in the afternoon; and at Cheltenham at 
night; and, for each performance he 
received fifty guineas. The total sum 
received by Mr. Kean in England, Ame- 
rica, and France, since 1814, is stated at 
176,0002. or averaging upwards of 9,000/. 
per annum for nineteen years. 

The body of Mrs. Carey, the mother 
of Mr. Kean, was buried two days after 
his own in the same church, but not in the 
same vault, it being full. The coffin of 
Kean lies on the top of three others, and 
within a foot of the surface of the earth. 
Burbage, the original Richard the Third, 
was buried at Richmond; but the spot 
of his grave is not known. 





Dr. ANDERSON. 

Jan... At Hamilton, Dr. Anderson, 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of Edinburgh. 

When he had scarcely passed his col- 
lege examinations, Dr. Anderson was 
appointed by the present Duke of Hamil- 
ton to be surgeon to the Royal Lanark- 
shire Militia, and he retained that situa- 
tion, and the patronage and confidence of 
his Grace, until his decease. 

He preduced a large work entitled, 
« Historical and Genealogical Memoirs 
of the House of Hamilton ;” but whether 
published or privately printed we are not 
informed. For more than two years pre- 
vious to his death, he had been engaged 
upon a Statistical History of Lanark- 
shire; and he also contemplated writing 
a Genealogical History of the Robert- 
sons of Struan. 

He was universally known in the neigh- 
bourhood of his residence ; and, from his 
unassuming manners, his social disposi- 
tion, and extensive benevolence was as 
generally respected. (New Monthly Mag- 
azine). 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 

Aprii 1. The Rey. Jeffrey Holland, 
Rector of Dolbenmaen, with Penmorva, 
Canarvonshire, to which he was collated 
in 1782, by Dr. Warren then Bishop of 
Bangor. 

At Boughton rectory, Northamp- 
tonshire, the Rev. Henry Charles Is. 
ham, Rector of Shankton, Leicestershire, 
brother to Sir Justinian Isham, of Lam- 
port, co. Northampton, Bart. He was the 
fourth and youngest son of Sir Justinian 
the seventh Bart. by Susanna, dau. of 
Henry Barrett, esq. He was of Bra- 
zenose coll. Oxford, M.A. 1801; and 
was presented to Shankton by his father 
in 1803. He married, Sept. 19, 1814, 
1804, Marianna, dau. of Richard Buller, 
esq. of Devonshire-place. 

dApril3. At Deptford, aged 72, the 
Rev. John Theodore Barker. 

At Chester, aged 73, the Rev. Roger 
Clough, Canon of St. Asaph, and Rector 
of the second portion of Liansannan, co. 
Denbigh. He was the third surviving 
son of Hugh Clough, esq. of Glanywern 
and Plas Clough, co. Denbigh; was insti- 
tuted to his canonry in 1793, and to his 
portion of Liansannan in 1807. He was 
also for some years Vicar of Corwen, co. 
Merioneth, which benefice he afterwards 
resigned in favour of his eldest son. He 
married Ann-Jemima, elder daughter and 
coheiress of James Butler, esq. of War- 
minghurst Park, Sussex; and his elder 
brother, Richard Clough, esq. married 
the younger coheiress (see the pedigree 
of the families of Butler and Clough in 
Cartwright’s History of the Rape of 
Bramber, p. 255). By that lady, who 
died in 1812, he had issue six sons and 
four daughters: 1. the Rev. Roger But- 
ler Clough, Vicar of Corwen, who died 
in 1830, having married Amelia-Maria, 
dau. of R. Price, esq. of Rhiwlas, co. 
Merioneth, by whom he left two daugh- 
ters; 2. Ann-Jemima; 3. James Butler 
Clough, esq. of Liverpool, who married 
Anne dau. of James Perfect, esq. of 
Pontefract, and has issue; 4. Catherine ; 
5. Henry-Butler, who died at Calcutta 
in 1823, a Capt. in 17th Nat. Inf.; 6. 
the Rey. Charles-Butler Clough, Rector 
of Llanferris, co. Denbigh, and Vicar of 
Mold, flint; he -married Margaret-Sid- 
ney, dau. of Edw. Jones, esq. of Wepré 
hail, co. Flint, but died without issue in 


‘1826; 7. Frederick-Butler Clough, esq. 


of Ruthin; he also died in 1826, leaving, 
by Elizabeth, dau. of the Rev. George 
Marshall of Horsham, an only daughter ; 
8. the Rev. Alfred Butler, a Fellow of 
Jesus college, Oxford; 9. Martha-~-Ma- 
tilda; and 10, Anna-Maria. 

April 9. At Folke, Dorsetshire, aged 
88, the Rev. Robert Frome, Rector of 
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Folke and Mintern, and of Goathill, 
Somerset. He was of Wadham coll. 
Oxford. B.C.L. 1770; was instituted 
to Folke in 1777, to Goathill in 1797, 
and to Mintern in 1798. 

April 12. At Inveraven manse, co. 
Banff, aged 75, the Rev. William Grant, 
for forty years Minister of that parish. 

At Boulogne, of apoplexy, the Rev. H. 
Page, late of Worcester. 

April 13. Aged 46, the Rev. Anthony 
Norman, of Hull, sixteen years Curate of 
Brailsford and Osmaston, co. Derby. He 
was of Cath. hall, Camb. B. A. 1815. 

April 18. Aged 73, the Rev. James 
Lediard, B.A. Rector of Devises, to which 
church he was presented in 1789 by Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow. 

April19, At Sabam Toney, Norfolk, 
aged 61, the Rev. Richard Bohun Tom- 
kyns, Rector of that parish. He was of 
New college, Oxford, B.C. L. 1797; and 
was presented to his living by that society 
in 1825. 

By hanging himself, the Rev. Henry 
Baker, for fifty-two years Rector of 
Stevenage, Herts. He was a younger 
son of Sir Wm. Baker, knt. and brother 
to Wm. Baker, esq. M.P. for Hertford- 
shire in five parliaments. He graduated 
¢ Clare hall, Camb. B.A. 1780, M.A. 

783. 

April 21. At the Gorbals, Glasgow, 
aged 72, the Rev. Dr. James Mac Lean, 
for forty years Minister of that parish. 

April 22. In London, the Rev. Fred. 
Croker, B.A. Vicar of Goxhill, Line. 
and of Loudham cum Pettistree, Suf- 
folk. He was presented to both those 
livings by Lord Chancellor Eldon; to the 
latter in 1807, and the former in 1808. 
His sister, Mrs. Wieles, died four days 
after, literally broken-hearted for the loss 
of her brother. 

April 28. At Bath, aged 72, the Rev. 
Charles Prideauzx Brune, of Prideaux 
Place, Cornwall. He was of Clare hall, 
Camb., B.A. 1782. 

April29. At Northwold, Norfolk, aged 
43, the Rev. George Waddington, Rector 
of that parish. He was a son of the late 
Rey. Thomas Waddington, D.D. Preben- 
bary of Ely. He was of St. John’s 
coll. Cambridge, B. A. 1811, M.A. 1814; 
and was collated to Northwold in 1814 by 
the Bishop of Ely. 

May 2. At Stourbridge, aged 59, the 
Rev. Joseph Taylor, Vicar of Snitterfield, 
and for several years Head Master of the 
grammar-school at Stourbridge, Perpe- 
tual Curate of the church, and a magis- 
trate. He was of King’s coll. Camb. 
M.A. 1802, and was in the same year 
collated to Snitterfield by Dr. Hurd, then 
Bishop of Worcester. 

May 4. At Meppershall, Beds., aged 

Gent. Maa. Suppl. CII. Parr. I. 
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85, the Rev. James Webster, Rector of 
that parish, and an active magistrate for 
that county. He was formerly Fellow of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1770, as sixth Senior 
Optime, M.A. 1773, and B.D. 1780; 
and was presented to his living by that 
society in the last named year. 

May. At Hertford, aged 39, the Rev. 
Robert Chester, Rector of Elstead, Sussex. 
He was the only son of the Rev. Charles 
Chester, Rector of Ayott St. Peter’s in 
Hertfordshire. He was of Emanuel 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1817, M.A. 
1820; and was presented to Elstead in 
1822 by Lord Selsey. 

May 13. The Rev. John Carr, for 
fifty years Rector of Great Oakley, Es- 
sex. He was formerly Fellow of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B. A. 1767, as 5th Wrangler M.A. 
1770, B.D. 1778; and was presented to 
his living by that society in 1783. 


—_@— 
DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITs VICINITY. 


1832. Aug. or Sept. Drowned, on his 
return in a boat from a party of pleasure 
at Richmond, Thomas Tompkins, esq. 
barrister-at-law of Lincoln’s Inn. 

1833. March —. At Woolwich, Major- 
General Robert Evans, R. Art. He was 
appointed Second Lieut. 178], Capt.- 
Lieut. 1794, Captain 1799, Major in the 
army 1805; Lieut.-Colonel, R. A. 1805, 
Colonel 1814, and a Major-Gen. 1821. 

May 4. In Regent-street, Mrs. Dick- 
ons, the once celebrated singer. She 
made her first appearance when Miss 
Poole, in 1793, as Ophelia, at Covent- 
garden Theatre, and retired from the 
stage in 1818. Mrs. Dickons was an ex- 
cellent musician. As a singer she was 
brilliant in her style ; in private life she 
was highly respected by a numerous circle 
of friends. ‘There is an excellent por- 


trait of her in Mathews’s Theatrical 
Gallery. 
May 5. Murdered, at Chelsea, aged 


53, Miss Elmes, sister to the Rev. Edw. 
Elmes, Rector of Itchingfield in Sussex. 
The murderers have hitherto escaped un- 
discovered. 

June 9. At St. John’s Wood-road, Gus- 
tavus A. Kruger, Esq., latevof Madeira. 

June 14. In Harley-st. aged 10, Geor- 
giana-Frances, youngest daughter of the 
Hon. George Sackville- Germain. 

June 16. At South Lambeth, in her 
90th year, the widow of Andrew Vezian, 
Esq. of Geneva. 

June 17. In Russell-street, aged 26, 
Mary, only dau. of Rev. R. K. Philp. 

In Portland Place, aged 63, G. R. 
Heneage, Esq. of Hampton Hall, Lin- 
colnshire. 
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June 21. Aged 66, Amn, widow of 
Col. J. A. Bannerman. 

June 22. At Hampstead, aged 31, 
Matilda, wife of Mr. Wyon, of Nassau-st. 

June 23. In Bryanstone-square, the 
Right Hon. Julia Viscountess Dudley and 
Ward. She was the younger dau. of 
Godfrey Bosvile, esq. of Thorpe and 
Gunthwaite.in Yorkshire, by Diana, eldest 
dau. of Sir William Wentworth, Bart.; 
and aunt to the late General Lord Mac- 
donald, who in 1813 became principal 
heir to the Bosvile family. Her Lady- 
ship was married to William Viscount 
Dudley and Ward Aug. 1, 1780, and left 
his widow April 25, 1823, having had 
issue an only son, the late Earl of Dud- 
ley (of whom a memoir was given in our 
number for April). She has bequeathed 
the bulk of her large fortune to the Rev. 
Saxby Penfold, D.D. Reetor of Trinity 
church, Marylebone. 

June 25. At Sussex-place, Regent's- 
park, Anne, dau. of the late Sir Walter 
Scott. She was carried off by brain 
fever, after an illness of ten days; but 
had never rallied after her father’s death. ; 

Juue 27. In Green-st. Grosvenor-sq. 
the Rt. Hon. Jane-Maria Viscountess 
Hampden. She was a dau. of George 
Brown, esq. of Edinburgh, and sister to 
the ladies of Sir David Wedderburn, 
Bart. and Gen. the Hon. Sir Alex. Hope, 
G.C.B. She became the second wife of 
Thomas third and last Viscount Hamp- 
den, June 12, 1805; and was left his 
widow, Aug. 20, 1814. 

June 28. Sarah, wife of W. Leake, 
esq. of Upper Harley-st. and Wimbledon. 





Bucxs.—Laiely. At Eton, aged 84, 
Herbert Stocker, the well-known Montem 
Poet. His rhymes on those occasions 
were usually supplied by the senior scho- 
lars of the college, and generally possessed 
much humour and drollery. His portrait, 
drawn in his dog-cart, has been published. 

CaMBrIDGE.—June 16. At Newnham, 
aged 74, Mrs. Sarah Apthorp. 

June 23. At Cambridge, Caroline, 
wife of T. J. Scale, B.A. of Jesus coll. 

CuMBERLAND.—<pril 16. At Penrith, 
in consequence of a severe accident, Wm. 
Buchanan, esq. Capt. R He was 
made a Lieut. in 1794, and served as second 
of the Leviathan at the capture of Mi- 
norca in 1798, where he obtained the warm 
thanks of General Stuart for his services 
in command of the seamen and marines 
employed on shore. He was shortly 
after appointed to the command of the 
Port Mahon, a brig of war which had 
been. found on the stocks at Minorca ; 
and in 1800, he captured a French priva- 
teer and several merchantmen. In !801 
he served under Lord Keith, on the 
coast of Egypt, and received the ‘Turkish 
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gold medal. He returned home in the 
Port Mahon July 26, 1802, and, at the 
renewal of hostilities in 1803, was ap- 
pointed to the Sea Fencible service be- 
tween Dungeness and Sandgate. His post 
commission bore date Oct. 12, 1809, at 
which period he commanded la Fleche, 
16, on the Channel station. 

Essex.—June 22. At Walton-in-the- 
Naze, aged 65, Sarah Willis, of Broom- 
field, widow of James Willis, esq. of 
West Ham. 

At Barking, aged 9, William, the 9th 
son of the Rev. O. Lodge. 

June 23. At Chigwell, aged 42, Ma- 
tilda, dau. of the late B. Harrison, esq. 
of Lisbon. 

GLoucrsTER—4pril 22. Aged 86, John 
Walker, esq. of Lower Guiting. 

April 24, At Cheltenham, Eliza, eld- 
est dau. of the former, and sister to the late 
Wm. Bricknell, esg..of Evenload House. 

April 27. At Bristol Hotwells, Pheebe, 
widow of Lieut. William Warren, R. N. 
of Truro. 

Lately. At Prestbury, aged 35, Esther, 
wife of Andrew Green, esq. of Cocker- 
mouth, Cumberland, and dau. of the late 
Henry Thompson, esq. of Cheltenbam. 

May 1. At Cheltenham, Henry Percy 
Pulleine, esq. of Crakehall, near Bedale, 
a Justice of the Peace and Vice-Lieut. 
of the North-Riding of York. 

At Dursley, aged 76, James Langharne, 
esq. late of the Oil Mills, Berkeley, and 
formerly of Bristol. 

May 7. At Bristol, the Rev. Wm. 
Thorp, Independent Minister, and au- 
thor of the “ Destinies of the British 
Empire.” His funeral sermon, by Joseph 
Fletcher, D.D. together with a Memoir, 
has since been published for the benefit 
of his widow and younger children. 

May 9. At Clifton, aged 86, T. Cop- 
pendale, esq. 

June 16. At Cheltenham, Jane, young- 
est dau. of the late Rev. Robert Watts, 
Rector of Mothill, co. Waterford. 

June 19. At Monksmill, in her 85th 
year, the widow of Samuel Yeats, esq: 
She was the eldest daughter of John Os- 
born, esq. by Elizabeth, only child and 
heiress of George White, of Goodrich, 
co. Hereford, esq. 

Hants.—March 27. At Portsmouth, 
advanced in age, Col.G. Dunsmore, R. M. 


. April 4. At Ryde, Mary-Ann, wife 
of C. ' 


S. Crawley, esq. of Croydon. 

April 28. At Fordingbridge, aged 86, 
Sarah, widow of Mr. Joseph Joyce, and 
mother of Captain Joyce, R.N. 

May 2. At Ryde, Waller, wife of Lt. 
W. Breedon, R.N. of Pangbourne, Berks. 

Kent.—pril 23. At Old Charlton, 
aged 74, Lieut.-Col. Henry Rogers, 
Royal Artillery, late Ordnance Store- 
keeper, Dublin. 
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April 27. At Sydenham, George 
Mackenzie, esq. late Major of the 23d 
Royal Welch Fusileers. 

May 9. In her 83d year, Mary, widow 
ef Sir John Farnaby, Bart. of Wickham 
Court. She was the only daughter and 
heiress of Samuel Lennard, esq. and 
granddaughter of Sir Samuel Lennard, of 
Wickham Court, Bart.; and was left a 
widow in 1802, having bad issue the Rev. 
Sir Charles-Francis Farnaby, the present 
Baronet, three other sons (all now de- 
ceased), and.a daughter. 

May 11. At Merstham Hatch, aged 
20, Wyndham, third son of Sir Edward 
Knatcbbull, Bart. 

June 10. At Sheerness, in his 45th 
year, John Gooch, esq. surgeon of his 
Majesty’s ship Ocean. 

June 15. At Rochester, aged 43, 
Augusta- Anne, sister to Sir J. K. Shaw, 
Bart. of Kenward, Kent. She was the 
second surviving dau. of Sir John-Gre- 
gory Shaw the fifth and late Baronet, by 
the Hon. Theodosia Margaret Monson, 
great-aunt to the present Lord Monson. 

June 24. At Tunbridge- Wells, aged 
18, Anne-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Arthur Cyril Onslow. 

June 29. At Maidstone, R. Smith, 

LancasHIneE.—May 23. At Everton, 
Mary, wife of Adam Lodge, esq. 2d dau. 
of late Rey. Richard Owen, M.A. Rec- 
tor of Rhoscolyn, Anglesey. 

June 13. B. Booth, esq. of the firm’ 
of Booth, Dixon, and Co. Liverpool. 

Mrpp.iisex.—June 24, At Shepper- 
ton, at the house of her brother Wm. 
Faden, esq. aged 80, Jane Faden. 

NokTHUMBERLAND.— At Newcastle, 
Mr. Alexander Doeg, proprietor of ship- 
ping for Lloyd’s. 

Oxon.—June 27, At Broughton Rec- 
tory, Harriet, wife of the Rev. Frederick 
Morgan. 

Sa.or.—Laicly. In Shrewsbury, aged 
27, Mr. William Bateman, Engraver. He 
was a native of Chester, and possessed 
some abilities as a draughtsman and 
engraver. He has published many views 
of ancient buildings in his native city, 
which are etched with much spirit; A 
Guide through Chester; Hollar’s Map 
of that City, and several Views in North 
Wales; Eaton Hall, &c. &c. His me- 
mory will be long esteemed by those who 
knew his worth, 

Somerset.— At Banwell, J. D. Green- 
hill, esq. Capt. lst Somerset militia. 

June 27. At Elstead, Mary, wife of 
Sidney Bazalgette, esq. only dau. of the 
Rev. J. S. Hand, Rector of Dunton, 
Essex. 

June 29. At Ewell, aged 69, Eliza- 
beth, widow of W. C. Lempriere, esq. 
of Jersey. 
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SussEx.—May 14. At St. Leonard’s, 
aged 75, Sir John Evelyn, the fourth 
Baronet (1713). He was the eldest son 
of Charles Evelyn, esq. a grandson of the 
first Baronet, by Plwladelphia, dau. of 
Fortunatus Wright, esq. and succeeded 
to the title on the death of his cousin Sir 
Frederick Evelyn, of Wotton Court, 
Surrey, April 1, 1812. He was a first 
Lieut. of the Royal Marines on half pay, 
having been appointed to that rank in 
1778. Having died unmarried, he is suc- 
ceeded by his only surviving brother, now 
Sir Hugh Evelyn, who is also a bachelor, 
and the last male heir of the family. 

June 16. At Southover, aged 37, Ar- 
thur, eldest son of the late A. Windus, 
esq. of Fludyer-street. 

June 20. At Brighton, in her 82d 
year, Mrs. Anne Blomefield, aunt to Sir 
T. W. Blomefield, Bart. She was the 
only dau. of the Rey. Thos. Blomefield, 
Rector of Hartley and Chalk in Kent. 

Witts. — Lately. At Chippenham, 
Esther-Maria, widow of Ayliffe White, 
esq. of Kington house. 

Watres.—March 28. At Pembroke, 
aged 59, Eliza, wife of John Bowling, 
esq. of Bullibar, co. Pemb. 

April 17. By being burnt in his bed, 
George Clayton Roche, esq. about three 
years ago High Sheriff of Pembrokeshire. 

May 4. At Aberystwith, aged 72, 
Mr. John Evans, late principal: of the 
Bank in that town. 

May 11. Aged 66, Margaret, widow 
of George Withers, esq. of Oswestry, and 
sister to the late Rev. Dr. Trevor. 

June 8. At Wrexham, Harriet, wife 
of Sam. Boydell, esq. 3d dau. of late J. B. 
Watson, esq. of Terrick hall, Salop. 

Lately. At Beaumaris, aged 106, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Henry, called “ the Mo- 
ther of Beaumaris.” She was niece to 
Admiral Henry, who died at the age of 
107 


At Lilansamlet, aged 105, Anne David, 
widow of a collier. 

Aged 101, Mary Shankland, formerly 
of Llansagumen; leaving one son, seven 
grandchildren, and thirty-one great grand- 
children. 

At Darren Felen, in her 103d year, 
Susannah Davies. 

IRELAND.—June 10. At Limerick, 
aged 26, Lieut. the Hon. Robert-Henry 
Clifford, 83d regiment, fifth brother of 
Lord Clifford. He had sent in his resig- 
nation a few moments before he expired, 
wishing to travel on the Continent with 
his sister. His remains were interred 
with military honours, at Munchin’s 
Church, Limerick, attended by the Ro- 
man Catholic bishop and all his clergy. 

In Gorey, Ireland, Mrs. Hart, late of 
Kilkenny, aged 110. She retained her 
faculties until her last moments. 
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ADDITIONS TO OBITUARY. 


Page 83 b. line 42. For Sir Edward 
East, read Sir Gilbert. 

P. 91. A memoir of the services of 
the late Lt.-Gen. Cuppage, has been 
published in the United Service Journal 
for April, pp. 518-520. He had been 
Inspector-general of the Royal Carriage 
Department at Woolwich from the year 
1806: and his attention was unremittingly 
devoted to his duties in the Arsenal, where 
the machinery introduced under his super- 
intendence was the means of increasing 
the efficiency of his department perhaps 
fifty fold, and that with a less expense 
(as noticed by Mr. Ward in the House of 
Commons in 1814). Asa proof need only 
be mentioned the circular and vertical 
saws ; the cost of both was under 16,0002. 
and the saying of manual labour of last 
year alone, without using above two- 
thirds of their power, was 80007. The 
General’s father was the Rev. Burke 
Cuppage, Rector of Coleraine in Ireland, 
and a kinsman of the Rt. Hon. Edmund 
Burke, through whose interest the Gene- 
ral first obtained a cadetship in the Wool- 
wich Academy. He married in 1792 the 
widow of Major Cairnes, of the 36th 
regiment, whose family of three sons and 
three daughters he adopted and ever 
treated as hisown. They had in addition 
three sons and one daughter: Burke, the 
eldest, an officer of artillery, married in 
Feb. 1828 Emily, second surviving daugh- 
ter of Lt.-Gen. Sir John and Lady Emily 
Macleod (see p. 371); William, now a 
Post Captain R.N. lost his leg in a partial 
action with the French fleet off ‘Toulon, in 
1813; and John, died at Penang in 1825, 
in the civil service of the East India 
Company; the daughter died in infancy. 
Mrs. Cuppage’s sons by her first husband, 
who all died in his Majesty’s service (one 
of them at Waterlvo), are noticed in our 
vol. cr. 1.652. She died in Feb. 1832. 

P. 186. A correspondent says, that the 
Rev. J. F. S. Fleming St. John did not 
hold the livings of Chaddesden, Spondon, 
or Standley. We suppose the names of 
some of his sons attached to these bene- 
fices led to this error; but P. has not 
condescended to inform us further. The 
Vicarage of Powick was, however, held 
by him and not his son. 

P. 265. Lord Exmouth was appointed 
Vice Admiral of England, Feb. 15, 1832. 

P. 283. The Rev. Edward Cooper, 
Rector of Hamstall Ridgware, was the 
only son of the late Edward. Cooper, 
D.C.L., Prebendary of Bath and Wells, 
and Vicar of Sonning, Berks, &c. by 
Mary Leigh, granddaughter of Theophilus 
Leigh of Adlestrop in the County of 
Gloucester, esq. and Mary daughter of 
James Lord Chandos. After receiving 
his education at Eton; he distinguished 


himself at the University of Oxford by 
obtaining the prize for Latin verse, the 
subject of which was ‘ Hortus Anglicus,’ 
and which he recited in the theatre in the 
year 1791. Having been subsequently 
elected Fellow of All Souls College, (of 
which soeiety his father had been pre- 
viously Fellow), he married early in life, 
Caroline Isabella, only daughter of Philip 
Lybbe Powys, esq. of Hardwick House 
in the county of Oxon, by whom he has 
left a numerous family. 

P. 374. The Rev. Edmund Cart- 
wright was born Dec. 2, 1773. He was 
ordained at Dublin, March 8, 1800; and 
presented to the rectories of Kilvington 
in Nottinghamshire and North Scarle in 
Lincolnshire by W. Cartwright, esq. in 
1802. He first obtained a prebendal stall 
at Chichester in 1806. His second mar- 
riage took place at Pulborough May 16, 
1808; and the names of his surviving 
children are, Edmund-William, born in 
1809; George, born 1811; and John, 
born 1820. 

P. 378. The family of Bishop Grad- 
well was of Preston in Lancashire: and 
he has left a brother and sister. He was 
for many years President of the English 
College at Kome; was consecrated Bi- 
shop in 1827 or 1828, and appointed 
Coadjutor to Dr. Branston, Vicar Apos- 
tolic of the London district. His death 
left all the four English Vicars Apostolic 
without a coadjutor. The following is a 
copy of his coftin-plate. 

ILLVSTRISSIMVS 
ET REVERENDISSIMVS 
DOMINVS DOMINVS 
ROBERTVS GRADWELL, 
EPISCOPVS LVDDENSIS, 

ET 1N HOC DISTRICTO 
LONDINENSI VICARII 
APOSTOLICI COADJUTOR. 

OBUT DIE 15 MARTII 
1833, 

ANNO AZTATIS SVAE 57. 
Requiescat in pace. 

The lid and sides of the coffin were 
ornamented with crucifixes, mitres, and 

the arms of the deceased. 

P. 559. The late Earl of Newburgh 
never assumed his maternal surnames of 
Radcliffe or: Livingston. In his case 
before the House of Lords he is named 
Thomas Eyre. His father claimed to 
succeed to the Earldom, and assumed the 
title on the death of the last Earl of the 
Radcliffe family in 1814; but the House 
of Lords have never come to a decision 
upon the claim. 

560. Sir G. F. Hampson was 
one of the Metropolitan Commissioners 
of Lunacy, and Receiver-general of the 
Droits of the Admiralty. 
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on ancient English 306, 395. of the 
Norman period 398. on grotesque 
figures in 602. of altar-pieces 599 

Seaham Harbour, co. Durham, notices 
of 353 

Seals of English royalty 548 

Sepulture, among the Egyptians 356 

Serapis, worship of 357 

Sesostris, on the expedition of 29 

Sevigne, Madame, letter-writing of 587 

Shakspeare, learning of 415. triennial 
commemoration of 459 

Shap, co. Westmorland, Celtic temple 
at 4 

Shares, prices of 95, 191, 287, 383, 479, 
575 

Sheffield, new church at 577 

Ship, ancient, found at Mount’s Bay 257 

Shirley, James, works of 219. fighting 
ballad of id. 

Shoreham, suspension bridge at 459 

Shrewsbury Castle, gateway of 18 

Sidney Family, notices of 406 

Signs of the Times, observations on 533 

Silchester, Roman city of 123. Roman 
Therme lately discovered at 125 

Silton, co. Dorset, monument of Judge 
Wyndham at 497. notices of ib, 

Sixpences, new coinage of 634 

Slave-owners, meeting of in London 460, 
633 

Slavery, ministerial plan for the extinc- 
tion of 458, 551, 552, 553, 554, 630 

Smart, Benj. memoir of 566 

Smith, Sir J. E, biographical notices of 
437 

—, J. 7. memoir of 641 
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Soane, Sir John, munificence of 203. 
lectures on architecture 252 

Somerton Church, sculptured altar- piece 
of 589 

Sonnet, on the structure of the 618 

Southampton, Cauu‘e’s palace at 21 

Southwark, house of the Priors of Lewes 
210. Roman remains found in 255. 
401, 482. sports of the Bear Garden 
in 483 

Spain, notices of 55. decree of Ferdi- 
nand 73, 362. insurrection of Carlists 
ib. assembling of the Cortes to take 
the oath of fealty 632 

Spence’s Anecdotes, notices of 117 

Sphere of the Greeks, origin of 622 

Spital Pulpit, historical notices of 515 

Spurring, origin of wanted 290. ety- 
mology uf 424 

Spurzheim, Dr. memoir of 89 

Stamford, St. Leonard’s Priory, repara- 
tions of 549 

Stamp Duties, motion for equalizing 
458 

Star- Chamber, practice of the 451 

Statuary, encouragement of among the 
ancients 305 

Steam, novel application of 64 

Stedman, E. inscription on 10 

Stocks, prices of 96, 192, 288, 384, 480, 
576 

Stones, Druidical, remains of 585, 597 

Stratford-upon-Avon, triennial festival 
in commemoration of Shakspeare 459 

Stuart, James, memoir of 466 

Sturminster, Newton Church, co. Dorset, 
description of 583 

Stuteville, family of 23 

Style, alteration of the (?) 290 

Sundon, Lord, notices of 23 

Surinam, revolt in 632 

Suspension Bridge at Shoreham, opened 
459 

Swift, letter-writing of 590 

Syon Monastery, nuns of 24 

Syria, coins of 119 , 

Tankard, ancient, belonging to the fa- 
mily of Baynard 194 

Tarleton, Gen. Sir Banastre, memoir of 
273 

Tarquinia, Etruscan tomb at 258 

Tenterden, Lord, anecdote of 8 

Tessellated Pavements, found at Box 358 

Thames, changes produced by removal 
of London Bridge 353 

Theatrical Register 77, 170, 263, 461 

Theatrical Portraits, Mathews’s gallery 
of 446 

Theology, remarks connected with 29. 
application of science, &c. to 432 

Therme, Roman, discovered at Silches- 
ter 125 

Theseus, statue of found at Athens 161 

Thucydides, passages in elucidated 34 

Time, division of among the Romans 421 

Tithes, disquisition on 38, of agist- 
ment in Ireland 58. on a commuta- 


Essays. 


tion of 141, 323. 
361 

Townshend, Lord J. memoir of 369 

Turkey, hostilities with Egypt 74, 168, 
peace negociated 168, 362, 555. po- 
litical state of 620 

Turner, Tho. literary talents of 517 

Tyne, scenery and localities of the 594 

Tyrwhitt, Sir Tho. memoir of 275 

Tytler’s Life of Sir W. Raleigh, remarks 
on 594 

Ulster, survey of by Sir J. Budley wanted 
290 

Unitarianism, remarks on 30 

United States, dispute with S. Carolina 
75, 168. historical notices of 527 

OUstrinum, discovered at Litlington 549 

Vases, Roman, found in Southwark 402 

Vesey, Rev. A. notice of 290 

Villiers, Geo. second Duke of Bucking- 
ham, anecdotes of 2 

, 71’. Hyde, memoir of 84 

Vindolana, Roman remains of 598 

Waithman, Ald. memoir of 179. obelisk 
to the memory of 634 

Walker, J. Cooper, letters of 505 

Walpole, Horace, \etter-writing of 590 

Waltham Cross, on the restoration of 
298, 549 

Water Colours, Painters in, exhibition of 
348. gallery of 349 

Waterloo, \aunch of the 556 

Webster, dramatic works of 414, 489 

Weights and Measures, early use of 624 

Wesley Family, biographical notices of 
229, 386 


bill for commuting 





West India Planters; meetings of in 
London, 460, 634 
West Indies, excited state of 632. plan 


for abolishing slavery in 458, 551-4, 
630 

Wharf, Cast Iron, at Limehouse 352 

W hite, Rev. Dr. suit against 633 

Whittington, Rich. birth-place of (?) 290 

Wickham, West, painted glass at 161 

Williams, Rev. Edw. wemoir of 182 

Wilton, Lt.-Col. George, memoir of 563 

Winchester Cathedral, aichitecture of 310 

Windham,V ice-Adm.W¥m.memoir of 269 

Winterton, Edw. Earl of, memoir of 80 

Wolff, Mr. wission in the East 632 

Women, letter-writing of 587 

Worsted Chu 2h, Norfolk, inscription in 
401 

Writers of Letters, disquisition on 587 

Wyndham, Judge, monument of 497 

Yacht Club, number of vessels belong- 
ing to 519 

York, Roman antiquities discovered at 
357 

York Minster, crypt at 161. 
storation of 299. 

York Abbey, architectural sculpture 548 

Young, Vice- Adm. James, memoir of 562 

Yriarte, Don Tho. de, tables of 213 

Zach, Baron de, memoir of 181 

Zoffani, picture of sold 252 


on the re- 
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LEschylus, Agamemnon of 31. 
theus of 611 

Ainger, Rev. 7’. sermon by 59 

Allen, H. E. edition of Sallust 225, 325 

Anatomical Studies 447 

Arago, on the comet of 1832, 151 

Architecture, Civil, compendium of 238 

Arehitecture, Domestic, Illustrations of 
350 

Arnold, Rev. Dr.on Chureh Reform 137 

Astronomy and Physics considered 425 

Atwood, Rev. P. on the Chronological 
Numbers of Daniel 539 

Axminster, on British and Roman Re- 
mains near 52] 

Banks, G. Introduction to Botany 539 

Berzelius, S. on Inorganic Bodies 540 

Bible, Chronological Arrangement of the 
61 

Bills in Parliament, manner of proceed- 
ing in 525 

Biography, Dictionary of 60 

Bland, Rev. R. Greek Anthology 536 

Blencowe, W. M. sermon by 52 

Blessed, Happiness of the 248 

Bloomfield, Rev. Dr. Thucydides 33 

Botanical Magazine 619 

Botany, Introduction to 539 

Bridgewater Prize Essays, 425, 612 

Bridlington Church, History and De- 
scription of 331 

Brindley, R. ow Civil Architecture 238 

British Commanders, Lives of 56 

Britton, J. History of Hereford Cathe- 
dral 147 

Bulmer, Agnes, Messiah's Kingdom 540 

Burney, Dr. Memoirs of 142 

Byron, Lord, Mlustrations of his Works 
156 

Cabinet Encyclopedia, 526 

Caedmon's Paraphrase of the Scriptures 
329 

Canada, Tour in 341. Letters from 518 

Charter House, Prize Exercises 43 

Christian Encouragement, Essays on 620 

Church, Essays on the 528 

of England, Vindication of 137 

Reform, Principles of 187. Plan 
of ib. 

Clarke, T. H. W\ustrations of Domestic 
Architecture 350 

Coldstream Guards, History of 240 

Cole, Rev. B. T. H. the Renegade 444 

Colyate, Geo. Piain Remarks on Tithes 
37 

Collectanea Topographica 246 

Comet of 1832, Notices of 151 

Conyleare, Rev. W. D. on the application 
ot Education to Theology 431 

Cook, James, Conversion of 154 

Cookery, Vegetable 61 


Prome- 








Coronation Oath, fac-simile of 447 

Covent Garden Theatre, Interior of 545 

Cranmer, Abp. Life of 519 

Crithannah, Jol, Fables by 530 

Cromwell, O. engraving of 447 

Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom 518 

Daniel, Chronological Numbers of 539 

Dante, Inferno of 40 

D' Arblay, Madame, 
Burney 142 

Davenport, R. A. Dictionary of Bio- 
graphy 60 

Davidson, J. on British and Roman Re- 
mains near Axminster 521 

Domestic Portraiture 50 

Dove, John, History of the Wesley Fa- 
mily 229 

Drama, Historical, of Britain 60 

Duhring, H. on the United States 518 

Dyce, Rev. A. Works of Peele 99. of 
Greene 215. of Webster 414, 489 

English, Etymological guide to 61 

English School, engravings of 156 

Evans, Rev. G. W. D. Lauzis’ History of 
Painting 45 

Exile of Idria 620 

Fables, by Job Crithannah 530. by 
Northcote 531 

Fairy Mythology 433 

Family T8pographer 245, 343 

Feist, Chas. Summer Flowers 443. 

Ferguson, A. Tour in Canada 341 

Field Book 520 

Finden’s Landscape [Illustrations of 
Byron’s Works 156. Gallery of the 
Graces 157 

Flaxman’s Anatomical Studies 447 

Forster, Dr. Pilgrim’s Way-book 443 

Freemasonry, Tendency of 344 

French Language, Idioms of the 238 

Furniture, ancient specimens of 155, 
544 

Gallery of the Graces 157 

Gibbs, J. W Hebrew Lexicon 60 

Girdlestone, Rev. C. Sermons by 540 

Gleig, Rev. G. R. Lives of Military Com- 
manders 56 

Goode, Rev. W. on extraordinary Gifts 
of the Spirit 619 

Gore, Mrs. Sketch-Book of Fashion 442 

Gorton, J. Topographical Dictionary 438 

Gough, Benjamin, Indian Tale 154 

Greece and Turkey, Sketches in 620 

Grecian Wanderer, and other Poems 442 

Greek Anthology, 536 

Greek Cases, Analysis of 539 

Greene, Robert, Works of 215 

Gresham, Sir T. memoir of 52, Sermon 
in commemoration of 2b. : 

Griffith, E. Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom 
518 


memoirs of Dr. 
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Harford, J. S. Agamemnon of Zschylus 
31 


Harrison, J. Horticultural Cabinet 621 

Hatfield House, History of 524 

Hawkins, Rev. Dr. E. sermons by 441 

Hebrew Lexicon 60 

Henley, Lord, Pian of Church Reform 
137 

Hereford Cathedral, History of 147 

Hinderwell, The. History of Scarborough 
513 

Hiphkins, J. Grecian Wanderer 442 

Histoire, Ancienne, Etudes de 609 

Hoare, Sir R. C. Account of the Pitney 
Pavement 148 

Holt, H. Idioms of the French Language 
238 

Horticultural Cabinet 621 

Illuminated Ornaments 545 

Ingram, Rev. D. J. Memorials of Ox- 
ford 346 

Ireland, a Cry to 57 

Indian Tale 154 

Inorganic Bodies, Analysis of 540 

Insects and their Habitations 621 

Ireland, Pian of a Poor Law for 540 

Irish Peasantry, Stories of 443 

Ivimey, J. Life and Times of 242 

Jardine, Sir W. Naturalist’s Library 519 

Jerdan, W. Nationa) Portrait Gallery 345 

Jones, Rev. R. on Political Economy 619 

Judaism, Genius of 620 

Judkin, Rev. T. J. Signs of the Times 533 

Keightley, Tho. Fairy Mythology 433 

Kidd, Dr. J. on the adaptation of ex- 
ternal Nature to Man 612 

Lacklan, Mrs. narrative of Cook’s Con- 
version 154 

Landseer, H. Anatomical Studies 447 

Lanzi’s History of Painting in Italy 45 

Le Bas, C. W. Life of Abp. Cranmer 519 

Levesque, P. C. Etudes de )’Histoire An- 
cienne 609 

Liverseege, H. Works of 155 

Lodge’s Peerage 249 

Loire, Views on the 59. Six Weeks on 
the 338 

Loire, The 620 

Mackinnon, Col. History of the Cold- 
stream Guards 241 

Magrath, T. W. Letters from Canada 518 

Maile’s Engraving of Cromwell 447 

Major’s Gallery of Pictures 350 

Man, Adaptation of external Nature to 
the Physical Condition of 612 

Mant, Bp. Happiness of the Blessed 248 

Marylebone, History of 514 

Mauritius, Memorial from the 150 

Merivale, G. H. Greek Anthology 536 

Messiah’s Kingdom, a poem 540 

Milton, John, Life and Times of 242 

Minstrel, The 443 

Miserrimus 245 

Mountford, T. the Loire 620 

Moxon, Edw. Sonnets by 618 
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Mudie, R. Guide to Nature 61. 
tural Philosophy 442 

Murai, A. Sketch of the UnitedStates332 

Nature, Popular Guide to the Observa- 
tion of 61 

Natural Philosophy, First Lines of 442 

Naturalist’s Library 519 

Northcote, James, Fables of 530 

Oxford, Memorials of 346, 616 

Oliver, Rev. G.on Freemasonry 344 

Painters in Water Colours, Gallery of 349 

Painters, British, memoirs of 613 

Painting in lialy, History of 45 

Parez, Louis, Views on the Loire 59 

Parkinson, Rev. R. Sermon by 59 

Parry, J. D. History of the Coast of 
Sussex 233 

—— Rev. T. Sermon by 59 

Peele, G. Works of 99 

Peerage of the British Empire 249 

Penn, Adm. Sir IV. Life of 46 

Pennie, J. T. Britain’s Historical Drama 
60 

Penrose, Rev. J. Sermons by 343 

Pictures, Cabinet Gallery of 350 

Pilgrim’s Way-bovk 443 

Piozzi, Mrs. Recollections of 334 

Pitney Pavement, Account of 148 

Political Economy, Lecture on 619 

Portrait Gallery, National 345 

Portraits, Gallery of 239 

Preston, T. R. Lives of Celebrated Spa- 
niards 444 

Private Life, Pictures of 443 

Prickett, Rev. M. History of Bridlington 
Church 331 

Prison Discipline, Report on 236 

Punishments, Report of the Committee 
on 236 

Raleigh, Sir W. Life of 428 

Religion, Natural, Letters on 620 

Renegade, The 444 

Richmond, Rev, Legh, Domestic Por- 
traiture 50 

Robinson, P.F. Vitruvius Britannicus 524 

Romance, Library of 614 

Russell, Dr. Sermon by 514 

St. Margaret's Church, Westminster, 
Painted Window at 545 

Sallust, Allen’s edition of 225, 325 

Saturday Evening 248 

Scarborough, History of 513 

Scotland, View of the Lakes of 622 

Scott, Sir W. Works of Illustrated 447 

Rev. T. on Tithes 37. Plain Re- 
marks on ib. 

Scottish Church, History of 426 

Scrope, G. P. Pian of a Poor Law for 
Ireland 540 

Seager’s Analysis of the Greek Cases 539 

Sermons, by Blencowe, 52. Ainger, Par- 
kinson, Parry, and Wilson 59. Slade 
61, 340. Penrose 343. Hawkins 441. 
Dr. Russell 514, Judkin 533. Gir- 
dlestone 540 


on Na- 
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Shakspeare, Valpy’s edition of 444 

Shaw, H. specimens of Ancient Furni- 
ture 155, 544. Illuminated Orna- 
ments 545 

Shepherd, J. on Christian Encourage- 
ment 620 

Signs of the Times 533 

Sinclair, Rev. J. Vindication of the 
Church 137 

Sketch- Book of Fasbion 442 

Slade, Rev. J. Sermons by 61, 340 

Smith, Rev. C.on National Religion 620 

Sir J. E. memoir of 437 

‘Sonnets, by Moxon 618 

Spain and Portugal, History of 55, 529 

Spaniards, Celebrated, Lives of 444 

Sparrow, J. on Ecclesiastical Reform137 

Spirit, Mcdern Claims to extraordinary 
Gifts of 619 

Spital Pulpit 514 

Smith, Tho. History of Marylebone 516 

Starke’s Traveller's Guide 61 

Steven, Rev. Wm. History of the Scottish 
Church 426 

Stickney, Sarah, Pictures of Private Life 
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Sussex, History of the Coast of 233 

Swaine, J. B. Painted Window at St, 
Margaret’s Church 452, 545 
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Theology, application of Classical Edu- 
cation to 431 

Thorpe, Benj. translation of Cedmon’s 
paraphrase of Scripture 329 

Thucydides, by Bloomfield 33 

Time's Telescope for 1833, 442 

Tithes, Letter on 37. Plain Remarks 
on ib. Plan for Commutation of 137 

Topographical Dictionary of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland 438 

Townsend’s Chronological arrangement 
of the Bible 61 

Traveller's Guide 61 

Trees, Drawing Book of 350 

Tymms, S. Family Topographer 245, 343 

Tytler, P. F. Life of Raleigh 428 

United Staies, Sketch of 332. Remarks 
on 518. History of 526 

Valpy, A. J. edition of Shakspeare 444 

Vansommer, James, the Minstrel 443 

Vitruvius Britannicus 524 

Waverley Novels, Portraits of Females in 
157. Female Characters in 350 

Webster, John, Works of 414, 489 

Wesley Family, History of 229 

Whewell, Rev. Wm. Astronomy and 
Physics considered 425 

Whychcotte of St. John’s 336 

Wright, I. C. Inferno of Dante 40 
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Adieu, The 62 

Airy’s Astronomical Observations 448 

Alison's History of Europe 351 

Althans’ Scripture Teacher’ sAssistant545 

Angusshire Album 62 

Archer’s Travels in India 351 

Atkinson’s Scottish Poets 448 

Babingion, Dr. The Black Death 157 

Bagshaw on Man 545 

Baker, W. B. Poetic Vigils 253 

Bakewell’s Philosophical Conversations62 

Bennett, J. The Bells 351 

Bent’s Literary Advertiser, Supplement 
to 62 

Blair, W. on Slavery among the Romans 
351 

Bowles, Rev. W. L. on Cathedral Ser- 
vices 448 

Britton, J. Architectural Dictionary 253 

Brockedon’s Journey over the Alps 545 

Brown, Capt. on Butterflies, &c. 253 

Browning’s Provost of Paris 448 

Brunnow’s Homoiopathetic System of 
Medicine 253 

Brydges’s Dynasty of the Kajars 351 

Burder, Rev. G. memoir of 351 

Cambrian Quarterly Magazine 351 

Carlisle, Rev. J. Divine Origin of the 
Scriptures 544 


Carwithen’s History of the Church of 
England 157 

Chivalrie Ages, Romances of 448 

Christian’s Manual 157 

Clarke, Dr. A. Life of 253 

Coke, Lieut. on North America 448 

Collectanea Topographica 157 

Cruden’s Concordance 62 

Cruikshank versus Sir A. Agnew 448, 
Illustrations of the Unknown Tongues 
448 

Cuvier, Baron, memoir of 62. Le Regne 
Animale 545 

Dendy’s Book of the Nursery 351 

Dewhurst’s Natural History of the Arctic 
Regions 157 

Dodwell’s Cyclopean Remains 253 

Domesticated Animals, Observations on 
545 

Donaldson's Collection of Doorways 253, 
545 

Dymock’s Bibliotheca Classica 158 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library 62 

England and the English 448 

Exile of Idria 351 

Factory Labour, Observations on 545 

Fairholme's Scripture Geology 157 

Fasti Episcopatus Anglicani 62 

Feist’s Summer Flowers 158 
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Fidler, Rev. J. on North America 253 

Finch’s Travels in America 545 

Fulton’s English Dictionary 158 

Gilchrist, Dr. Defence of Hahnemann 253 

Gray’s Entomology of Australia 253 

Greece and Turkey, Sketches in 157 

Haussex’s Sketches of England 448 

Head’s Eastern Scenery 351 

Heliotrope, The 351 

Herschel, Sir J. on Astronomy 448 

Hodges, Col. Narrative of the Portuguese 
Expedition 158 

Hough’s History of Ragland Castle 253 

India, History of the Princes of 253 

Thaacson, Henry, Works of 62 

Jameson, Mrs. Characteristics of Woman 
62 


Jarvis, Gen. Life of 351 

Jewel, Bp. Apology for the Church of 
Englaud 62 

Jewsbury, the Three Histories 62 

Jones, Rev. J. Osborne 253 

Judaism, Genius of 351 

Keene's Persian Tales 448 

Keightley’s Crusaders 448 

Kidd's Picturesque Companions 448 

King, W. the Parricide 351 

Laver’s Rev. W. memoir of 157 

Leonard’s Voyage to Africa 351 

Lucien Greville, a novel 448 

M’ Culloch’s Dictionary of Commerce 448 

M’ Ilvaine’s Evidences of Christianity 351 

Major’s Greek Vocabulary 158 

Mulcolm, Sir J. on India 351 

Mantell’s Geology 157 

Manufacturing Population, History of 
545 

Martin, Mr. on Taxation of the Empire 


Martineau, Rev. H. Encyclopedia of 
Romance 545 

Harriet, Berkeley the Banker 351. 
Poor Laws Illustrated i. 

Marylebone, Survey of 157 

Michell’s Essay on Woman 253 

Montgomery, J. Lectures on Poetry 253 

Montgomery, R. Woman, a poem 351 

Moore, Gen. Sir J. Life of 351 

T.. Travels in search of Religion 351 








Morgan’s Address to the Proprietors of 
the London University 448 

Neale’s System of Colonial Law 545 

Notre Dame, a Tale 62 
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O' Brien’s Round Towers of Ireland 253 

Otto’s Treatise on the Violin 448 

Qwen, Capt. Expedition to Africa 448 

Palestine, Three Weeks in 545 

Paul, St. Life and Travels of 157 

Pellico’s Ten Years’ Imprisonment 62 

Philosophy in Sport made Science in 
earnest 158 

Picken’s Traditionary Stories 545 

Poetry, Readings in 448 

Poland, Tales illustrative of 62 

Polish Tales 351 

Port Admiral, The 351 

Prinsep’s Jourual 157 

Puritan's Grave 351 

Redding, C. on Shipwrecks, &e. 253 

Remember Me 62 

Rennie’s Magazine of Botany 545 

Roebuck’s History of the Reformation 157 

Roscoe, W. Life of 351 

Sacred History, outlines of 448 

Scott, Sir W. Poetical Works of Illus- 
trated 157 

Seasons, The 62 

Sharpe’s Peerage 442 

Sheridan, Mrs. Aims and Ends 158 

Skurray’s Sermons 253 

Stanley, W. on Ireland 351 

Stepney, Lady, New Road to Ruin 351 

Stewart's Geography 62 

Strickland, Miss, Tales of Children 62 

Sturt’s Expeditions into Australia 253 

Taylor, N. Santa Maria 253 

Thompson, Cha. History of the Baptist 
Denomination 62 

Tithes, on Commutation of 253 

Turner's Annual Tour 448 

Tyrol, The 351 

Upham’s Historical Books of Ceylon 253 

Urquhart’s Turkey and its resources 448 

Usher's Odes of Anacreon 253 

Valpy’s National Gallery 448 

Watson, Rev. R. Sermons 157 

Watts, Dr. I. Life of 253 

West, Mrs. Sacred Poems 545 

Wigram’s Hints for Sunday Schools 448 

Williams, R. F. Poems of 253 

Witlliams’s Life of Christ 253 

Woman, Essay on 62 

Woodward's Geology of Norfolk 448 

Working Classes, Observations on the 253 

Wortley’s Excursion to Antwerp 351 

Zophiel, a poem 448 
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Anacreon, Ode 34, translated 359 

Aristotle's ode to glory translated 538 

Arsinoé, lines to 537 

Bee, stanzas to the 538 

Bear-baiting, \ines on 487 

Brandreth, H. what song should be 454. 
to Juliet 550 

Brewster, Edw. on a bulb found in the 
bands of a Mummy 358 

Carmen Seculare 70 

Carthage, lines on 44 

Caedmon's metrical paraphrase of Scrip- 
ture 330 

Cupid Sleeping, lines on a statue of 538 

Dante, death of Ugolino 42 

Fighting Ballad 219 

Floral Ball 72 

Glory, ode to 538 

Grasshopper, stanzas to 537 

Greek Anthology, se\ections from 537,538 

Guy, romance of 409 

Hipkins, J. stanzas to the nightingale 442 

Horace, ii. xvi. translation of 32 

Humane Society, song for the Auniver- 
sary of 72 

Io, speech of, from Eschylus 611 

Juliet, stanzas to 550 


Librorum Encomium, translated 118 
Liynsfaddan, legend of 454 
Mummy, Bulb found in the hands of a, 
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“© Needs must I grant, accomplished 


Bard’ 359 


Nightingale and the Cuckoo 264 
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Pier Glass, tines on an old one 359 

Plumptre, Rev. R. song for the Anniver- 
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Polwhele, Rev. R. Fioral Ball 72 

Prayer, en forms of 233 

Sappho, ode of translated 537 

Scintiliula \ateat forsan 72 

Scripture, metrical paraphrase of 330 

Shirley, J. fighting ballad 219 

Siddons, Mrs. epigram on 336 

Song, what itshould be 454 

Sophocles, lines of in praise of Venus 135 

Sorrow, Thoughts in 550 

Ugolino, death of 42, 43 

Venus, lines in praise of 135 


Votum 71. 


translated 72 


Wolf, fable of the 136 
Woman, fidelity of 444 
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W. 264 
Morse, F. 477 
Mortlock, W. 476 
Morton, Earl 78 
Moseley, C. 88. W. 
171 
Mourcet, L.C. F.558 
Mozley, J.187. T. 
78 
Muir 170 
Mules, M.A. H.477 
Muller, J. 159 
Mullings 574 
Mullins, F. 186, 386 
Mundell, C. W. 558 
Munden, C. M. 381 
Mundy, M. 171 
Munster, Earl 78, 
159, 363 
Murchison 546, 625 
Mure, W. 462 
Murphy, J. 635. T. 
462 


Murray 352. Capt. 


F. 55%. J. 172 
Musgrave, C. 171. 
J.C. 635 


Musgrave, Earl 168 
Myers, T. 351 
Nairne, Cap. A. 78 
Nanney, O. J. E. 263 
Narchison, R.T. 354 
Nash, A. J.172. E. 
172 
Nasmyth, J. M. 370 
Naton, Dr. 448 
Neale, A. 191. T. 
io 
Needham 290 
Nelson, A. C, 479. 
P. M. 543 
Nelthrop, G. 460 
Nesbit, J. 370 
Nesbitt, P. R. 558 
Nesfield, C. 46) 
Netherelift 447 
Netherton, J. 379 
Nettleship, A. E.462 
Neve, F. R. 171 
Nevill, H. W. 558 
Newberg, R. 91 
Newbolt, H. L. 364. 
W. 461, W. H. 
283 
Newborough, Lord 
386 
Newburgh, Earl653 
Newcastle, Duke262 
Newcomb, H. 573 
Newcome, C.M.264. 
G. W. 462 
Newdegate, C. N. 
477 
Newling, E. 92 
Newman, S. 462 
Newnham,G.W.462 
Newton, E. 635. G. 
S. 157. T. 282 
Nicholas 98. M.92 
Nicholl, A. M. 462 
Nichols 67 
Nicholson, E. 264. 
K. W. 94 
Nicolas, Sir H. 449 
Nicholl, Lt. 190. J. 
189. Col. Sir J. 
557. S. W. 189 
Nisbet, E. 283 
Nixon, J. L. 171 
Nolan, F. 159 
Nollekens 642 
Norfelk, Duke 453 
Norman, A. 649 
Norris, J. 194 
North 188. F. 370 
Northage, W. 364 
Northcote, Maj. H. 
S. 461 
Northey, Capt. 92 
Northumberland, 
Duke, 169, 460 
Nugent, Major 77. 
Adm, C. 557 











Oakes, E. J. 636. 
H. A. 558 
O'Brien 70. H. 69, 
Dr. J. T. 351 
O'Callaghan, Col. 
Sir R. W. 263 
O’Donel, M. 83 
O’Donnoghue, Maj. 
462 
Ukell, G. 474 
Clipbant, M. 178 
Oliver, Maj. 364. G, 
290 
O'lmins 545 
O'Neill, T. 94 
Onslow, A. E. 651. 
D. 171 
Orkney, Earl 78 
Orlebar, R. 91 
Orme, C. 636 
Ormond, Marq. 557 
Osborne, D. 363. G, 
T.91 
Otley, W. Y. 545 
Ottley, S.570. W. 
Y. 363 
Ouseley, Sir W. 622 
Owen 383. J. 635. 
O. 383. T. 574 
Oxley, R. 364 
Pagan, T. 482 
Page, H. 649. J.E. 


187. L. F.172 
Paget 625. Sir C. 
461. Lady J.79 


Pain 285. J.W. 635. 
L. P. 284 
Pakenham, Cap. 82 
Palmer, E. 264. R. 
557. W. 475, 546 
Pare 462 
Pares, J. 573 
Paris, Dr. 625 
Parker, C, 91. E. 93. 
V.-Adm. G. 557. 
T. 84. T.L. 254, 
255 
Parkes, J. H. 557 
Parkyns, Sir T. 386 
Parnell, Sir H. 363 
Parr, H. 635. R.172 
Parris 157 
Parry, Maj.-Gen. S. 
C. 171 
Parsons, H. 461. 
Cap. R. 378. T. 
477. W.380 
Partington, H. 264 
Partridge 379 
Paske, G. 286 
Paston, W. 258 
Patison, W. 478 
Patten, W. 349, 382 
Patteson, H. D. 475. 
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Patteson, T. 363 


Paul, F. E. 378. W. P 


G. 572 
Paulet, Maj. 78 
Pawsey, J. W, 474 
Payne 257. Col. 188. 
M. 189. W.475 
Peacock 625. G.570. 
J. 380 
Peake 170, 
H. 382 
Peal, H. 194 
Pearce, Cap. 186, C. 
546. P. 172 
Pearse, G.171. 8.187 
Pearson, A. 378. C. 
B. 462. H. 573 
Pease, J. 172 
Pechell 78. 
J.B. 364 
Peck, J. 558 
Peel, Sir R. 355, 449 
Pemberton, T. 286 
Penleaze, J. S. 363 
Penson, G. 382 
Pepys, W. 353 
Perceval, R. 187. S. 
172 
Perfect, E. 78 
Perkins, Capt. F, O, 
363. J. 462 
Perrin, E. 63 
Perring, J. 364 
Perry, J. 462 
Petch, W. H. 570 
Peters, F. J. 462 
Petit 158, 622 
Petley, E. 558 
Petman, B. 93 
Petre, J. M. 364. 
Lady 378 
Petrie, G. 69 
Pettigrew, T.J. 253, 
355 
Phelips, W. 283 
Phibbs, Lt. 94, 190 
Philip, A. P. W. 159. 
253. M. 649 
Philipps, F. 286. J. 
H. 171 
Philips, Lt.-Col. F. 
C. 635 
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Sir S. 


Phillimore, J. 363 

Phillips 348, 445. H. 
264. J.625. T. 
98, 255, 355 

Phillipps, Sir T. 355, 
624 


Phillpotts, J. 284 
Phippard, E. 284 
Phipps, E. J. 461 
Pickard, G. 462 
Pickersgill 541 
Pidgeon 290 
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Piercy, E. L. 462 

ike, S. 91 

Pinder, 3. D. 94 

Pinkerton, H. E. 462 

Pitman, C. J. 364. 
M. 558 

Pitters 188 

Planche 263 

Platt, J. 380. S.462 

Playters 194 

Plees, W. G, 171 

Pleydell, E. S. 274 

Plucknett, 363 

Pochin, T. 172 

Pocoke, S. L. H. 635 


Pole, H. 82. J. M. 
172. M. 80 

Pollock, E. G. 570 

Polson, H.172. W. 
574 

Ponsonby 386. Lady 
365. J.91 


Povie 263. J. 474. 
Capt. R. 477, 573 
Poore, Sir E. 370 
Popham, C. L. 462. 
C.W.171. J. 351. 
Capt. J. L. 284 
Porch, T. P. 461 
Porter 92. Lt.-Col. 
171. C.78 
Portman, Lady E.78 
Postlethwaite,A.462 
Potemkin, Count 
635 
Pott, Arch. 170. P. 
186. S.187 
Poulson, J. 188 
Powell 285. J. 348, 
571. R.475. Maj. 


T. 363. W. 264. 
W. F. 171. W. 
H. 557 


Power, Lt.-Col. 557 
Powys, C. 1.653. H. 
264. J. 82 
Poyntz, G. A. 369 
Pratt, S. P. 546 
Preston, J. D. A. J. 
93. L. 264. S. 78 
Pretyman, E. 558. 
R. 557 
Priaulx, A. M. 94 
Price, L. C. 285. H. 
557. R. 571 
Prickett, A. 462. 
A. M. 642. M. 558 
Prideaux, G. 264 
Priestley, Dr. 354 
Prime, M. 381 
Pringle, Maj. N.461 
Prior, J. 282 
Pritchard 446 
Prittchard, Dr. 555 
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Proctor, A. 461. J. 
542, Sir W. B. 171 
Prosser, J. 363 
Prothero 158, 380 
Prout 157 
Pugh, J. 285 
Pullan, W. 558 
Pulleine, H. P. 650 
Pullen, T. W. 543 
Pulsford, F. 558 
Purdy, J. 189 
Purton, T. 477 
Pusey, E. B. 462, P. 
461 
Putt, T. 386 
Pye, Maj.-Gen. 95. 
H. J. 63. R. 190. 
W.171 
Pyne, E. 188 
Quare, M. 188 
Queen 169 
Quicke, A. 171. 
171 
Quickett, W. 78 
Quill, Maj. G. 171 
Quin, Maj. 478 
Quinon 635 
Raby 363 
Rackett, T. 452 
Ram, A. 92, 364. J. 
95 
Ramsay, Maj.78. A. 
370. T. 284 
Ramsden, J. C. 263 
Randall, A. M. 558. 
C.78 
Randell, J. 476 
Rathbone 381. D.78 
Ravenhill, G. 570. 
J. 282 
Ravensworth, Lord 
460 
Rawlins, W. 189 
Rawson, 451 
Ready, Col. J.171 
Redford, E. 571 
Redsdale, R. 369 
Reed, A. L. 172. J. 
474. M.A. 264 
Reid, J. 378 
Rennie 353,450,625 
Repton, J. A. 255 
Reynolds 156 
Rhodes, A. C. 264 
Ribblesdale, Lady 
462 
Ricardo, D. 364 
Rich, M. M. 477. 
Dow. Lady 571 
Richards, C. 281. F. 
466. G.635. G. 
P. 264. M.A.N. 
190. S. 635 
Richmond, H.S.363 


J. 
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Rickman, 160. J. 67 
Ridout, E. 274 
Riley, Dr. 546 
Ripley, L. 78 
Ritchie 353 
Rivers, Ld. G. 172 
Robbard, A. 465 
Robbins, A. S. 264. 
G. 558 
Roberts, C. A. 172. 
J.A.557. W.280 
Robertson, G. G. V. 
94. Cap. J. 477. 
P. 186. S.M.E. 
558 
Robinson 350. D. 
264, 171. F. 78. 
H.C. 265. P. F. 
161, 54%. S,378. 
W.S. 461 
Roby, H. W. 574 
Roche, G. C. 651 
Rodney, M. 187 
Roe, T. T. 461 
Rogers, Lt.-Col. H. 
650 
Rogerson, J. 
264 
Roget, M. T. 378 
Rolleston, L. 363 
Rolley, J. 264 
Rollo, M. 364 
Rolls, J. 635. 
W. 264 
Rolph, F. 188 
Rolt, S. 283 
Rooke, H. E. 172. 
W. 285 
Rooper, H. E. 635. 


J. 


J.E, 


W. H. 558 

Rose, C. 172. Sir 
G. H. 450. W.R. 
171 


Rosellini 624 
Ross, Capt. 160. A, 
C. 178. E. 364. 
G. 160. M.558 
Rossin, Lt. 92 
Rotch, B. 363 
Rothes, C’ntess 636 
Rufford, F. 282 
Rule, E. 285 
Rumball, S. 380 
Rundle, R. 476 
Russell, J. 557. J. 
C. 4. &..371, 
W. C. 190 
Lady C. 364 
Lord J. 449 
Ryder, Lady L. E. 
264. W. 186 
Sackville -Germain, 
G. F. 649 
Sadlier, W. D. 351 
St. Albans, Duch, 
459. Duke 459 
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St. Aubyn, R. T. 
186 


St. Clare, H. 381 
St. John, St. A. 186. 
J. F.S. F. 186, 
652 
St. Lawrance 382 
St. Leger, A. C. 187 
Salkeld, A. 284. E. 
171 
Salter, D. 188. J. 
474 
Saltoun, Lord, 78 
Saltwell, G. 186 
Salusbury, J. O. 379 
Salwey, Lt.-Col. 364 
Sammell, G. 264 
Sampson, A. M. 172 
Sams 257 
Sanders, J. N. 264 
Sanderson, R. 172 
Sandey, E. S. 364 
Sandford, W. A. 476 
Sandys, W. 171 
Sanford, E, A. 557 
Sartorius, Adin. 362 
Saunders 254. T. 
355 
Saunderson, J. H. 
557 
Savage, Col. J. B. 
263. F.J.S. 364 
Sayers, T. 284 
Scadding, M. 285 
Scarlett, R. W. 93 
Schenely, W.J. 172 
Scholey, C. E. 476 
Schomberg, Capt. 
171 
Scott, Capt.478. A. 
650. G, 172. G. 
J. 174. : J. 386. 
7 3.78. M. 189. 
*Maj.-Gen. Sir. R. 
478. T. 171. Sir 
W. 157, 460 
Scrope, G. P. 557 
Seager, E. 78 
Seagram, L. 558, 
635 
Seagrave, S. 189 
Searle, W. 187 
Seaton, E. 188 
Sedgwick 160, 354, 
625 
Selkirk, Earl, 78 
Sellis 634 
Selwyn, T. H. 547. 
W. 363 
Sewell, Sir J. 91. 
T. 379 
Sewster, E. 284 
Seymour, Capt. 77. 
J. H. 364. W.D. 
462. Lady 78 
Shakerley 80 
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Shankland, M. 651 
Sharkey, P. 382 
Sharp, Dr. 264 
Sharpe 350 
Shaw,A.A. 651. H. 
155, 545. J. 543 
Shebbeare, H. 78 
Shee 541 
Sheen, S. 557 
Sheffield, Sir R. 172 
Shells, H. R. 91 
Shepherd 370, 378. 
W. 635 
Sherriff, R. 378 
Shiffuer, T. 461 
Shirley, E. 369 
Shooter, J. 557 
Shorland, W. 558 
Short, C, 572. F. 
B. 364. T. V. 264 
Shrapnel, H. S, 172 
Shrub, H. 78 
Sbrubb, H. 171 
Shugar, J. S. 92 
Shuttleworth J.370. 
E. 557 
Sibbald, G. 92 
Sibley 352 
Sidney 348. E. 566 
Silver 478. J. 476 
Silvertop, Col. C. 
546 
Simeokes, Maj. 77 
Simeon, L. E. 82 
Simpson, E. J. 571. 
H. W. 461 
Sinclair, G. 370. 
Ld. 78 
Sissun, F. 558 
Skerry, L. 190 
Skinner, J. H. 189. 
R. 93 
Slade, R. 379 
Sleeman, S. P. 270. 
Slow, C. 188 
Smalley, J. S. 635 
Smallwood 544 
Smee, W. 66 
Smirke 156. Sir R. 
451. S. 66 
Smith 350, 363, 644. 
Maj.-Gen. 171. 
A. 263. C. 475. 
D. 186, 571. E. 
570. F. 93, 462. 
F. M. C. 558 G. 
364. J.281. J. 
B.78. J. W. 285, 
462. Maj.-Gen, 
Sir L. 864. M, 
572, 637. R. 379, 
651. S. 188. T. 
G. 285, 635. V. 
H. 573 
Smyth, E.463. Maj. 
Gen. Sir J. C. 557. 





M.L.479. W. Me 
546 
Snell, C. 564 
Snepp, T. 382 
Snodgrass, Lt.-Col, 
J.J. 635 
Snooke, H. B. 635 
Snow, Capt. 190 
Solly, M. 273 
Solway, Baron, 557 
Somer, W. H. 364 
Somerset, Lt.-Col. 
461 
—— Duke 449 
Somerville 159 
Sommers, Lady A, 
475 
Sotheby 67, 
355 
Southall, S. 382 
Spagnoletti, M. 57} 
Spalding, S. 383 
Sparke, E. B. 264 
Sparkhall 572 
Sparks, E. 558. J. 
462 
Speirs, D. D. 93 
Spence, E. 462 
Spencer, Capt. R. 
263. S.E. 364 . 
Spry, Dr. J. H. 462 
Spurgeon, J. 264 
Spurgin, E. W. 378 
Stafford, R. 635, 
Marg. 77 
Stainton, Capt. 190 
Stakeley 65 
Stalman, H. 364 
Stallybrass 380 
Stanfield 157, 170, 
541 
Stanhope, Capt. C. 
G. 382 
—— Lady H. 464 
Stanley 634. E. G. 
363. E. J. 263, 
462 
Stansbury 172 
Stapleton, C. 466. 
Sir F.J.561. J. 
C. 461 
Starkey, Dr. 98 
Stawell, W. M. 282 
Stratton, S. 380 
Stead 634 
Sterky, F. A. 462 
Sterling, J. T. 2863 
Stevens, H. 285. R. 
J.S. 63 
Stevenson, 
J. N. 264 
Stewart 386. C. 94. 
E, 188. G.370 
Stiles, H. P. 172 
Stirling, Capt. J. 
557 


256, 





D. 173. 




















Stisted, 573. C. H. 
573 

Stocker, Dr. 
A. 650 

Stonard, N. 477 

Stone, M. 370. 
S. 286 

Stopford, Lady J. 
364 


364. 


R. 


Storer, J. 378 
Storey, E. 93. L.S. 
172, T. 172 
Storr, Capt. 93 
Stothard 156 
Stourton, P. 635 


Strangways, Lady 
H. F, 461 

Strathallan, Vise. 
78 


Strathavon, E. H, 


79 
Streatfield, A. C. 92 
Strickland, C. 572. 
E. S. 462 
Strombom, I. 283 
Strong, T. L. 635 
Strutt, W. 461 
Stuart, 369, 
A. T. 190. Capt. 
J. 159. R. H. 
190. W.V. 635 
Stubbin, N. J. 171 
Stubbs, F, 78. J. 
P. 186. 
Stukeley, J. 186 
Suffield, Lady, 557 
Summerfield, Maj. 
382 
Sumner, A. 176 
Sunderland, T. L. J. 
264 
Surrey, C’ntess 459 
Earl, 459 
Surtees, A. 380, 476 
Sussex, Duke, 448, 
449, 546 
Sutcliffe, G. 462. 
Ww. 171i 
Sutherland, Duke, 
77 
Sutton, C. M. M. 
172. R.N. 381 
Swaine, J. 161. J. 
B. 545 
Swete, B. 285 
Swift, A. M.C. 78. 
E.91. R. 478 
Swiney, S. 476 
Sykes, Lt.-Col. 160 
Symes, J. 284 
Symmons, E. 478 
Syfret, Lt. 92 
Symons, J. 363 
Talbot 461. C. 561. 
E. R. M. 543. 
H. S. 264. 


386. 
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Talbot, 
169 
Talfourd, E. 476 
Talmash, F. T. 370 
Tanner, C. 478 
Tasker, J. 264 
Tate, J. 171, 172 
Tattersall 187 
Tawell, W. H. 92 
Taylor 625. Lieut. 
Col. 77. Capt. 
A.B.363. E. 574. 
E. O. 558. J. 354, 
649. S..170. T. 
635 
Tebbutt, T. 476 
Tebrid 386 
Teesdale, Col. 
363 
Telfair, 546 
Temple, J. 78. 
635. W. 171 
Templer, W. 476 
Tench, Lt.-Gen. W. 
416 
Tennant, W. 571 
Terry 571. C, 355, 
452 
Thelluson, A. 270 
Thomas 379, 558. 
J.476. T. 474 
Thomond, Marq.557 
Thompson, F. 571. 
G. 188. J. 188. 
M. 364. W. 363. 
Thornbrough, Adm. 
Sir E. 171 
Thorndike, A. 477 
Thornton, H. 172 
S. 450 
Thorp, W. 650 
Throckmorton, M. 
466 
Thynne, F, 558 
Tickner 634 
Tidy, Lt.-Col. F. S. 
263 
Tierney, M. 475. 
M. A. 628, 161 
Tighe, D. 364 
Tindal, R. 93 
Tippett, E. 461 
Tizard, M. F. 552 
Toase, 8. J. 558 
Tod, Lt.-Col. 172 
Todd, H. 264 
Tollemache, F. 462 
Tomkyns, R. B. 649 
Tomlinson, T. 364 
Toms, W. 282 
Tonge, M.A. 572 
Tooke, T. 386. W. 
169,386 * 
Toone, M. E. 370 
Toott, K. H. 94 
Toovey, A. 477 


Earl, 98, 


G. 


0. 


Torre, Lt.-Col, 478 
Torrington, Vise. 
264 
Tottingham 571 
Tounshend, L. 78 
Towneley, P. E. 653 
Townsend 188. A. 
287. F.378 S. 
J. 635 
Trail 380 
Travers, P. P. 571 
Tredcroft 375 
Trevelyan 625. G. 
364. J.T. 171 
Trevor, F. J. W. 383 
Trimmer, J. 160 
Tritton, J. H. 571 
Trivett, W. 462 
Trotter, Capt. R. H. 
364 
Truelock, G, 557 
Tubrid 386 
Tucker, G. 62. M. 
461. S. 188 
Tuckett, F. 364 
Tudor, Maj. W. 461 
Tudway, M. 566 
Tugwell, T. 382 
Tulk, J. A. 557 
Tulloh, Lt. 94 
Tunstall, T. 
285 
Tupper, C. 190 
Turbervill, R. T. 
171 
Turbitt, H. 364, J. 
H. 171 
Turing, Lady, 462 
Turnbull, A. 172, 
G. 91 
Turner 


188, 


157, 445. 
Dr. 449. C. A. 
187... E. 354. J. 
H. 557% Mi. ... 
S. 285. T.300 

Turningham, G. S. 
S. 635 

Tuscany, Duke, 635 

Tweeddale, Marq. 
78. March. 264 

Twentyman 363 

Twisden, E. 183 

Twiss, G. E. 187 

Twist, M. A. 558 

Twiston, T. 383 

Twopeny, W. 156 

Tyler, Capt. 171, 
461. Adm. Sir 
c.. 178 

Unwin, J. 637 

Urmston, Sir J. 557 

Urquhart, A. 364 

Usher, J. S. 479 

Uvedale, R. 482. 
W. 474 

Vachell, M. A. 462 
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Vale, W. 475 
Vandiest, F. G. 77 
Vanneck, M. 83 
Vasavour, M. 186. 
W. 189 
Vaughan, C.R. 171. 
E. 635. J. 92. S. 


93. T. 547. W. 
171 

Venn 461 

Vernon 155. M.H. 
461 


Versturme, Sir L. 
573 
Verulam, Earl, 170 
Vesci, Vise. 386 
Vesey, 336 
Vezain 649 
Vickery, Lt. R. C. 
477 
Villiers, G. 2 
——- Lady G. A. 
84 
Vincent, F. 557. H. 
TD. 571 
Visger, H. 572 
Vizard, M. 92 
Voeux, L. 476 
Volpato 641 
Vulliamy 542 
Vyner, H. 364 
Waddington,G.171, 
461, 635, 649 
Waggett, R. 171 
Waghom, E. 175 
Waite, Capt. R. 2284 
Waithman 634 
Waldron, E. 382 
Wales, W. 171 
Walford, L. W. 572 
Walker 546, 353. 
E. 478, 650. J. 
78, 364, 650. M. 
462 
Wall, H. 546 
Wallace 170 
Waller, C. 78. 
R. M. 382 
Wallinger, W. 461 
Walpole, T. 172 
Lady M. 80 
Walsham, Lady 635 
Walter 284. W. 635 
Walton, W. 285. 
W. R. 159 
Wansey, W. 355 
Ward, J. 188, 
B. 557 
Wardell, H. 171. R. 
S. 264 
Ware, H. 558 
Waring, I. 78 
Warre, A. G. 284. 
L. 264 
Warren, F. 
H. P. 650 


Lt. 





Ss. 


E. 558. 
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Washington, A. 462 

Waterford, Marq. 
169 

Watkins 448. F. 
M. 364. L. V. 
635 

Watson 363. Archd. 
170, 460. J. 93, 
169, 379. J. W. 
570, : H. 397 

Watt, S. 172 

Watts, J. 650 

Waugh, T. C. 91 

Weale 67 

Webb 453. J.-S. 
462 

Webster, A. 574. E. 
558. H. 267. J. 
649 

Wedderburn, E. 
286 

Welby, C. 278. P. 
466 

Welch, A. 558. T. 
R. 172 

Welchman, 
270 

Welfitt, W. 282 

Wellesley 386 

Wellington 386 

Duke, 159 

Wells, E. 574. H. 

G. 264. T. 378, 


M. 


572 
Wentworth, 
A. 365 
Wesley 386. S. 352 
West 156. F. S. 

381. J.T. E. 557. 

W. H. 171 
Westall 541 
Westby, T. 476 
Westcott 379 
Westear, J. 571 
Western, Baron, 77 
Westlake, G. 572. 

Maj. J. 557 
Weston, Capt. F. 


Lady 


Index to Names. 


381. M. 370. 
Capt. T. V. W. 
476. W. 381 
Wetherell 160. Capt. 
477 
Weymouth, R. 90. 
Whali, W. 264, 557 
Whalley, J. 364 
Whatley, J. K, 282 
Whatton 69 
Wheatley, M. 284 
Wheatstone, C. 253 
Wheeler, A. 92. T. 
L. 17) 
Whewell 448, 625 
Whinfield, E.T. 462 
Whitaker 284 
White 286. Dr. 635. 
Lt.-Col. 461. A. 
573. C. H. 475. 
Lt. D. 190. E. 
M. 651. J. 264, 
363. J. P, 574. 
M. 381. Sir. T. 
W. 171 
Whiter, C. W. 78 
Whitfield, G. 283. 
G. T. 172 
Whitmash, G, 93 
Whitmore, T.C. 364 
Whittaker,G.A. 461 
Whittington 290 
Whyte, F. M. 382 
Whytehead, H. Y. 
558 
Wickey, J. 572 
Wickham,H. L. 363 
Widdrington, - Lt.- 
Gen. 263. E.M. 
466 
Wightman, G. 78 
Wigley, H. 171 
Wigram, W. 541 
Wigston, C. 558 
Wilberforce, H. W. 
Wilbrahan, S. 571 
546. S. 635 
Wilcox 635. T. 364 


Wilkie 
D. 34 


- 349 
Wilkins, C, 635. W. 


171 
Wilkinson, J. 187. 
S. F. 264. W.571 
Willan 572 
Willement, T. 156, 
355, 459 
Willey, R. P. 557 
William IV. 169 
Williams 285. Dr. 
78, 171, 363, 482, 
A. 558. A. M, 
558. E. V. 557. 
J. 78, 263. M, 
78, 79. T. 78, 
186, 635. W. 
363 
Williamson, R. 78 
Willis, S. 650 
Willoughby, D. 91 
Willson, F. 172 
Wilson, A. M. 558. 
D. 382. G. C.M. 
190. Sir H. W. 
283. S. 264. T. 
635. W.H. 557. 
Lady 176 
Winch, G. 573 
Winchester, Bp. 453 
Windsor, D. 92 
Windus, A. 651 
Wingfield, J. Ms. 
171 
Winn 386 
Winnington, H. J. 
461 


Winthrop, M. 267 
Wise, J. 461 
Witham, Sir C. 462 
Wither, H. B. 380 
Withers, H. S. 172. 
M. 651 
Wolfe, R. B. 171 
Wolff 632 
Wollaston L. 380 


156, 445. 


Wolseley, C. 462. 
S. W. 94 
Wombwell 375 
Wood 98, 557. G. 
573. G.L. 264, 
J. 263. Lt.-Gen. 
J.S. 263. L. 462. 
Sir M.635. S.A. 
M. 575. W.555 
Woodall, J. 364 
Woodfall, C. 187 
Woodhouse, R. 286 
Woodmeston,R.379 
Woods, W. G. 364 
Woolaston, Dr. 626 
Woolrych 575 
Wools, E. C. A. 285 
Wordsworth 449 
Wormald, J. 172 
Worthington, W. H. 
350 
Wrigglesworth, J, 
D. 171 
Wright 2. Capt. 
362. C. M. 175. 
Wyatt, E. 93 
Wyatville, G. G. 187 
Wymer, E. 78 
Wyndham, E. 452. 
G. T. 270. E. A. 
M. 463 
Wynn 326. W. 158. 
W.. W. 547 
Wynter, J. C. 264 
Wynyard, Capt. R. 
H. 461 
Wytton, B. L. 182 
Yaldwyn, Capt. 558 
Yale, W. P.171 
Yarde, J. 476. T. 
572 
Yates, J. 160 
Yeats 650 
Yonge, A. 92 
Young, Dr. 626. C. 
G. 355. J. E. 
574 
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